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(Continued from p. 412.) 

Dear Sir,—In my last, I gave you my thoughts upon the 
meteors of the third and fifth trumpets. The subject of this will be 
the iwo witnesses, and the two horns of the earth-born beast of the 
13th chapter of the Revelations. You will wonder, perhaps, that 
[ should put these two things, the witnesses and these horns, 
together. It has very lately oceurred to me, that they must be 
considered in connection, being in their nature and operation (as 
L shall shew) ant: agonized to each other. If there be any truth 
in this conjecture, and in the exposition which may be built upon 
it, 1 am indebted for it to you ; for it was first suggested to my 
mind by a remark of yours upon Rev. xi. 7, though I cannot 
agree that the two witnesses are the Old and ‘New Testaments. 
In a former letter, I stated what I thought a considerable 
objection, and | cannot yet get over it —namely, that the Sacred 
Books, considered as the witnesses, are either but one witness, or 
many more than two. It might, indeed, be replied, that the 
testimony conveyed in the Bible, without considering into how 
many parts the book may be divided, or by how many writers 
the difterent parts of the book were composed, is double—human 
and divine: the human testimony of the men who wrote the 
books, and the divine testimony of the Spirit which inspired the 
men. And I confess that I should have little to object to the 
duality of the testimony of the Bible thus stated. And it would 
be no harsh figure to call the book, in which this double testi- 
mony is contained, two witnesses. The general disregard and 
contempt of this sacred book in the times of Antichrist, might be 

killing of these two witnesses. And the restoration of the 
oni of the books, and the general re-establishment of Chris- 
tianity by public authority, ‘might be a resuscitation of the 
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witnesses. Thus far the imagery would correspond very well 
with the expected events to which this interpretation applies it. 
But there are many other circumstances to be considered. 

Itisa part of your interpretation, that the witnesses have been 
preaching in sackcloth for a great length of time, and that the 
end of that preaching is near at hand. But certainly till the 
apostacy of the French nation, the Bible had been held in high 
reverence in all the civilized nations of this western world. Con- 
sider only what a number of editions of this book we have in all 
languages; how the expense of such works, and particularly of 
the editions of the Polyglotts, and of the collation of MSS., has 
been supported by the munificence of princes; how protestants 
and papists have united their labours for the furtherance of these 
pious works. Consider, that what has been written in defence of 
these books, in the illustration of their history and their doctrine, 
for the confutation of infidelity and heresy. What has been 
written upon the single science of theology in its various 
branches, amounts to many more volumes than the works in all 
the branches of profane literature put together, even if under 
that general denomination works of profane history, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine, be included. Now whilst this has been 
the case, [ cannot think that these witnesses have been 
prophesying in sackcloth. Even the prohibition of vernacular 
translations in Roman catholic. countries was not, properly 
speaking, a persecution of the witnesses. It was certainly a 
most unjustifiable measure. It was contining the witnesses to a 
particular mode of delivering their depositions, which no human 
power had authority to prescribe. But the restriction, unjustifi- 
able as it was, proceeded, to speak impartially, from no ill-will to 
the witnesses, but, on the contrary, from a respect for them, 
degenerating into superstition, under the influence of a very weak 
policy. And consider, on the other hand, what the general cause 
of Christianity owes to many divines of the Roman. communion ; 
what it owes to Erasmus, Huetius, V illalpandus, Estius, Corn. a 
Lapide, and other commentators ; what it owes to Du Pin, a 
Roman catholic divine, but one of the most candid of the 
ecclesiastical historians; what it owes to the learned Benedic- 
tines for their excellent editions of the Fathers. When I put all 
these things together, I find it difficult to admit, that the wit- 
nesses (understanding the Bible by the witnesses) have hitherto 
been prophesying in sackcloth, even in Roman catholic countries. 
[ should rather say, that the apostacy of the French nation was 
the earliest commencement of their ministry in sackcloth, if, 
indeed, it was so much as the commencement of it. 

Perhaps you may say, that although it is a part of your inter- 
pretation, that the witnesses have been preaching in sackcloth for 
many ages, it is not a necessary part of it; that you may abandon 
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it, and admit the whole of my objection to that part, and still 
contend that the Bible, by the two-fold testimony it contains, is 
the two witnesses ; that when the powers of the world begin to 
be indifferent to that book, the sackcloth ministry will begin ; 
that whenever a general and avowed apostacy of the secular 
powers of Christendom shall take place, that will be the murder 
of the witnesses; and when the powers of the world shall return 
to Christ, that will be their resurrection. And in this I confess 
there is no discordance between the thing supposed to be typified 
and the type, as far as we have yet considered it. But an in- 
surmountable objection, if [ mistake not, arises from the 4th 
verse— These [1.e., these witnesses] are the two olive-trees, and 
the two candlesticks standing before the God of the earth.” | 

[In expounding the language of prophecy, we are not barely 
to consider what any particular image meght naturally express in 
any particular text; but, if the image occurs often, what it 
actually does express in other places. For Mr. Mede and Sir 
Isaac Newton are right in the general principle which they both 
lay down (though both, 1 think, are often unsuccessful in the 
application of it), that the images of the prophetic style have as 
mach a definite meaning belonging to each of them as the words 
of common speech; insomuch, that the same image is never 
applied to things of a different sort. Now the two witnesses 
might typify the two-fold testimony of the Bible. The images of 
candlesticks and olive-trees might also typify the Bible, if the 
usage of prophecy had not restricted these images to another 
meaning. De facto, a candlestick standing before God is the 
appropriate image of a church, particularly in this book (chap. 
i. 20); and an olive-tree standing before God is another appro- 
priate image of a church. A candlestick and an olive-tree both 
typify a church, in different capacities. A candlestick 1s the 
church considered as the instrument which gives the light of 
Revelation to the world. An olive-tree represents the church 
enriched with that never-failing supply of the oil of grace which 
feeds the light (and these, by the way, are the two tons of oil in 
Zech. iv). When the angel, therefore, says, that these two 
witnesses are the two olive-trees and the two candlesticks which 
stand before the God of the earth, it is the same thing as if he 
had said, in plain words, they are two charches, or rather the 
two churches. And to the angel’s interpretation you and [I must 
submit. For this angel, indeed, is no other than our Lord 
himself. 

But you will ask, what particular churches are those two, that 
are thus described as the two churches ? 

It will appear, when we come to antagonize these two 
witnesses with the horns, that they are no two particular churches, 
but the two general branches of the church catholic in the age 
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of Antichrist. But I would first premise some observations con- 
cerning the commencement of the sackcloth ministry. 

The church of God on earth will be greatly reduced (as we 
may well imagine), in its apparent numbers, in the times of 
Antichrist, by the open desertion of the powers of the world. 
This desertion will begin in a professed indifference to any par- 
ticular form of Christianity, under the pretence of universal 
toleration; which toleration will proceed from no true spirit of 
charity and forbearance, but from a design to undermine Chris- 
tianity, by multiplying and encouraging sectaries. The pretended 
toleration will go far beyond a just toleration, even as it regards 
the different sects of Christians. For governments will pretend 
an indifference to all, and will give a protection in preference to 
none. All establishments will be set aside. From the toleration 
of the most pestilent heresies, they will proceed to the toleration 
of Mahometanism, atheism, and at last to a positive persecution 
of the truth of Christianity. In these times the temple of God 
will be reduced almost to the Holy Place, i.e., to the small num- 
ber of real Christians, who worship the Father in spirit and truth, 
and regulate their doctrine and their worship, and their whole 
conduct, strictly by the Word of God. The merely nominal 
Christians will all desert the profession of the truth, when the 
powers of the world desert it. . And this tragic event I take to 
be typified by the order to St. John to measure the temple and 
the altar, and leave the outer court (national churches) to be 
trodden: under foot by the Gentiles. The property of the clergy 
will be pillaged—the public worship insulted and_ vilified—by 
these deserters of the faith they once professed, who are not 
called apostates, because they never were in earnest in the pro- 
fession. Their profession was nothing more than a compliance 
with fashion and public authority. In principle, they were 
always, what they now appear to be, Gentiles. When _ this 
gener ral desertion of the faith takes place, then will commence 
the sackcloth ministry of the witnesses. For it is evident that 
they begin to prophecy in sackcloth, when the holy place has 
been measured, and the outer court is given up. They will then 
be clothed in sackcloth. There will be nothing of splendour in 
the external appearance of these churches; they will have no 
Support from governments—no honours—no emoluments—no 
immunities—no “authority—but that which no earthly power can 
take away, which they derive from Him who commissioned them 
to be his witnesses. 

“When they shall have finished their testimony, the beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war 
against them, and shall overcome them, and kill them.” 

The beast that ascendeth— ro Snpiov ro ava€aivev—the beast 
that is now ascending ;” such is the exact force of the Greek, 
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referring the ascent of the beast here mentioned to the time 
present in vision—i. e., to the time when the sanctuary 1s 
measured—!.e., to the time of the general apostacy, occasioned 
by the abolition of establishments. You remark, and this ts the 
remark to which [ hold myself so much indebted, that the “ beast 
which ascendeth” must be the two-horned beast of the thirteenth 
chapter. I agree with you; for that it must be one of the two 
beasts of that chapter is indisputable: not the ten-horned ; for 
the ten-horned began at least to emerge long before the time 
present in vision in the 11th chapter; the two-horned therefore. 
The ten-horned, I think, is the secular branch of the antichristian 
power; the two-horned, a pseudo-ecclesiastic power. This 
two-horned beast will arise out of the earth, at that period when 
the persecution of the secular power has purged the church of all 
its fulse members ; and will be the instigator of a more furious 
persecution of the faithful few. He will make war upon the 
witnesses, as | fear, from the first moment of his rise, but it will 
not be till towards the end of their prophesying that his persecu- 
tion will be carried to the height. He will be perimitted to over- 
come them and kill them. They will lie dead but a short time ; 
and at the expiration of that time, will revive, and thenceforward 
prophesy in glory. 

Pondering this remark of yours, that the ascending beast is 
the two-horned, it suddenly struck into my mind, that this beast 
was furnished with no weapons of annoyance but his two horns. 
If, therefore, he kills the witnesses at all, he must kill them with 
his horns. The two witnesses are two churches. The killing, 
therefore, must be such a killing as churches collectively may 
undergo. The horns must be such things as may in that man- 
ner kill churches. This is a circumstance that may assist us in 
an inquiry about the horns; and if we can discern what these 
horns may be, which will kill these two churches, it is likely we 
may be able to form some conjectures about the churches to be 
killed by them. 

Led by this train of thought to consider the two witnesses and 
the two horns as opposites, it occurred to my recollection, that it 
was a prevailing notion in the early ages, that Antichrist, upon 
his first appearance, or soon after, would address himself to the 
Jews, in the assumed character of their Messiah ; and that 
many of them, seduced by his pretended attachment to their 
nation, would fall into the snare, and become his followers. At 
the same time, by magical operations, he would get credit with 
many of the Gentiles ; that is, of those Gentiles who are to tread 
the outer court under foot. Thus two sham churches will be 
formed (if there is any truth in this opinion) of the adherents of 
Antichrist; one of seduced Jews, another of those nominal 
Christians who shall have renounced the profession of the true 
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faith. These two con tions are aptly typified by the two 
horns of the beast, which is the ecclesiastical branch of the 
Antichristian power. They are his horns, being his chief strength 
and support, and instruments of his cruelty. They resemble 
the horns of a lamb, because they pretend to belong to the 
Lamb ; they assume the form of churches, and pretend that he, 
whose churches they are, is the true Messiah. And the beast 
to which they belong speaks like the dragon—that is, like the old 
dragon, when he talked with Eve, speaking words of falsehood 
and delusion. It seems to me highly probable, that at the same 
time when some of the Jews will be the victims of Antichrist’s 
seduction, another portion of them will turn to the real Saviour, 
and look on him whom they pierced, and that this will be the 
beginning of the conversion of the natural Israel. Thus there 
will be two distinct churches,—one, a new church, of the cir- 
cumcision ; another, the old church, of the uncircumcision, purged 
of its hypocritical adherents; and these, as I have said, will 
not be any two particular churches, of the number of those which 
now exist, but the two general branches of the church catholic. 
Opposed to these will be the two anti-churches—one, of the cir- 
cumcision ; another, of the refuse of the old church of the uncir- 
cumcision, now following Antichrist. The two churches will be 
the two witnesses ; the two anti-churches, the two horns. The 
horns will persecute the witnesses, and at last overcome and kill 
them. Antichrist’s delusions will prevail over the true faith, 
which in a short time, however, will revive and triumph. The 
imagery of the fifth and sixth verses, I think, is —— clear ; 
and this explanation, both of the witnesses and the horns, seems 
to me more plausible than any I have found in commentators of 
any persuasion. At the same time, these things being yet in the 
womb of futurity, we must be very cautious not to rely too much 
upon any particular interpretation we may devise, which at best 
must be in great part conjectural. In the general outline it may 
be true; in many circumstances it is very unlikely that it 
should not be erroneous. Under this impression, I am almost 
afraid to form a conjecture about the carcasses of these witnesses ; 
the exposure of the carcasses in a street, or square, or market- 
place, or the place of that exposure. But to obviate excessive 
fears, which this prediction in one particular view of it might 
excite, I hope it is not presumptuous to suggest, that the killing 
of these witnesses must be such a death of the two churches as 
the hand of man may have power to inflict, and nothing more. 
It cannot be an extinction of the spiritual vitality of these 
churches—of their faith, their love, their works—not an extinc- 
tion of their light, nor a drying up or failure of the supply of oil. 
Such a death as this can only be inflicted on a sinful church, by 
the avenging hand of God. These witnesses are to be killed by 
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the beast. And the carcass-state, we may humbly hope, will be 
nothing worse than a state of extreme tribulation and misery, 
and that of a very short duration. 


And here I shall take my leave of this subject of the two 
witnesses and the two horns. | 


In my next, I shall state the difficulties that remain upon my 
mind concerning the two beasts, and more particularly the ten- 


horned, according to the interpretation that is most generally 
received. 


S. RocnEstTer. 


The preceding letter was written twelve years after the commencément of 
the French revolution. The excesses which had been committed during the 
progress of that stupendous event—the murder of the royal family, the expa- 
triation of the nobles, the deposition of the clergy, the shutting up of the 
churches, and the conversion of them into temples to the goddess of Reason 
(all of which were the melancholy fruits of popular usurpation)—had con- 
founded and alarmed the whole of Christendom; but in no country was the 
alarm greater, or the detestation at the principles and doctrines of the 
sophists of France more universally expressed, than in our own. These 
sentiments were not confined to any particular rank, or to any particular 
sects: they pervaded (with the exception of a few determined republicans) 
all ranks and all classes of religious belief. The people came forward as one 
man, not only for the protection of their shores against the invasion of a 
foreign foe, but in avowed opposition to the further extension of principles 
which they conceived to be subversive of every blessing, human and divine. 
Churchmen and dissenters combined in defence of institutions, under which 
every man, be his creed what it might, had sat “under his vine and under 
his fig-tree, and none had dared to make him afraid.” At the time, there- 
fore, that my father was writing his delineation of the sackcloth ministry, 
not the slightest indication was apparent that the church of this countr 
would be involved in the calamities which he so forcibly describes. Indeed, 
from the spirit and zeal so generally exhibited in defence of the altar and the 
throne, it was natural for conjecture to run the other way; and, accorsney) 
I think we may trace, in the writings of our divines in those days, especially 
in such of them as have more immediate reference to the prophecies of the 
latter times, symptoms of these pious and learned men having encouraged 
a hope within their own breasts, that this country, whatever might be the 
troubles coming on other nations, would remain, to the last, the seat of 
loyalty and civil obedience, and the asylum of pure and true religion. 
In this hope I think my father was a partaker, notwithstanding the manner 
in which he concludes his celebrated letter on the 18th of Isaiah,* addressed 
to the late Mr. King, where he says, “I doubt not but this monster (the 
Wilful King, or Antichrist, of the west) will be made an instrument of that 
pruning which the vine must undergo. I am afraid to say that the judgment 
will begin or fall with the greatest severity on that part of the church which 
most needs purgation; for, when J consider the superstitions introduced in 
the rites of worship in some parts, the unwarrantable innovations in the 
form of church government in others, the relaxation of discipline, the 





* This letter I propose to republish, accompanied with two very interesting 
criticisms thereon ; one by an eminent French Hebrew scholar, and the other by 
the late Dr. Blayney ; with my father’s reply to the latter. 
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lukewarmness, the neglect and violation of the ordinary private duties, the 
frequent breach of the ten commandments in those parts where the doctrine, 
the form of government, and the rites of public worship seem to me the 
most conformable to the model of the primitive ages,—I am afraid to say 
which of the various branches of the church of Christ it is in which the 
purgation may be most needed.” Notwithstanding the doubts which he thus 


expresses as to the probable safety and perpetuity of any national church, 


yet, from several passages in the same letter, I would say, that the Bishop 
did not altogether despair of the escape of his own; and that, when 
expounding the prophetical symbols of the great maritime nation, whose 
fleets are to be engaged in the business of conducting the Israelites- back to 
their ancient seats, the land of his birth was not entirely out of his vision. 
Since his day, however, a total change has come over the spirit of the nation, 
and in hopes, which were then reasonable, it would be worse than folly 
to indulge now. The events which the Bishop describes as preparatory to 
the commencement of the sackcloth ministry, especially that portion of them 
which relates to the nature of the toleration which will be clamoured for, 
must, I conceive, forcibly call to mind the acts of our own legislature for 
some sessions past: not only those which have become a part of the law 
of the land, but also those which have been attempted, and which are to be 
attempted (and perhaps successfully) again ; and when we reflect upon these, 
and compare them with his description, I shall not, I imagine, be considered, 
by any impartial person, to have expressed myself too strongly, when, in the 
letter which introduced my father’s disquisition on the Prophetical Epochs 
to the British Magazine, I said, that parts of his correspondence with the 
author of “ Antichrist in the French Convention,” appeared to me to have been 
written almost with the pen of inspiration; and that, considering the imme- 
diate bearing of these on events of the present times, I thought the publication 
of them might be of service to prepare the minds of many for those troubles 
which are rapidly coming on the Christian world. Highly important, then, 
as I deem my father’s observations on the sackcloth ministry in the present 
crisis, still I must confess, that I cannot satisfy my mind on his conjecture 
with regard to the personification of the witnesses. I am well aware (no 
one can be more so) of the very great presumption it may appear in me to 
call in question even a guess of his; not, as is evident from the tenor of the 
letters before us, that he would have thought so; for he would have said 
to me, as he did to his correspondent, “ That in these subjects it can be no 
disgrace to any man to be in a mistake, but it would be disgraceful to any 
man to be positive.” But as I do not expect to find in every critic so lenient 
a one as in this “ Dictatorial Theologian,” it is not without fear and 
trembling that I venture to suggest my reasons for differing, in this particular 
instance, trom him in opinioa. I will, nevertheless, state them, such as they 
are. The Bishop’s conjecture is, that the witnesses are two distinct 
churches, formed out of the circumcision and uncircumcision; and to this 
conjecture he was led by it having occurred to him, that the two horns of 
the earth-born beast of the 13th, are antagonized to the two witnesses of 
the 11th chapter. In his observations on this point, I think he evidently 
founds something on the use of the definite article. go of the angel’s 
interpretation, he says, “it is the same thing as if he had said Tue two 
churches.” ‘The words, however, of the angel are not ai éxcAnciat, but 
ai dhaiat. Now, though there can be no doubt that an olive-tree, in the 
language of prophecy, is used for a symbol of a national church, and that, 
therefore, there be as many olive-trees as there are local or national churches, 
yet, I humbly think, it would be difficult to find, in the whole compass of 
prophecy, a single passage in which two branches of the church catholic, 
when it shall become composed of the children of the circumcision as well as 
of the uncircumcision, are alluded to under the image of distinct trees. 
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Previous to the union the prophet Zechariah describes the two dispensations 
of the Law and the Gospel, (for Archbishop Newcome’s application of the 
symbols to Joshua and Zerubbabel seems to be founded on a total miscon- 
ception of their proper use,) under the image of two olive-trees; but this 
distinction between them, as separate trees, ceased the instant the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain; and accordingly we find that St. Paul, in speaking 
of the two dispensations, or rather of the offspring of each after the call 
of the Gentiles, represents the tree as one. The Gentiles, before their call, 
he describes as a wild, and the descendants of Abraham as a true, olive-tree ; 
but after the grafting in of the former upon the original trunk, they became 
the tree, and when the branch which is now broken off shall be grafted 
in again, the branches will not be distinguished as ai ‘Aaia, but together they 
will form rv éAaiav. It may, however, be said, that this is not to take place 
till the complete conversion of the chosen people, and that, as prophecy 
gives us reason to expect a partial, before a complete, conversion, and a return 
of such as shall be converted to the Holy Land previous to the final restora- 
tion of the ten tribes, that this converted portion of the descendants of 
Abraham, dwelling in their ancient seats, will become a distinct local or 
national Christian church, and in that capacity may, in the dispensations of 
Providence, be selected to the high office of a witness. Certainly, it may be 
so, but I can discover nothing in prophecy which should lead to such a 
conjecture, and, I confess, it is the persuasion of my mind, that in the 
Apocalypse, the use of the symbol, in its plural form, is limited to churches 
of the Gentiles; but my father was led to the conjecture from thinking that 
the two horns of the earth-born beast and the two witnesses are an- 
tagonized or opposed to each other; and, interpreting the two horns of a 
pseudo-ecclesiastic power, formed of two branches—one of seduced Jews, 
and another of hypocritical Christian professors—the natural opposites to 
these must be admitted to be a church of truly converted Jews, and another 
of real Christians. But if I find a difficulty in believing, that after the 
blindness is removed from Israel, the circumcised and uncircumcised branches 
of the church catholic are to be designated as distinct trees, I find a still 
greater to believe that any power to oppress the faith which they persecuted 
in its infancy will again be conferred on any portion of the people “ scattered 
and peeled.”” Their hour for persecution has passed away: it ceased with 
the demolition of their temple and their city ; and ecclesiastical authority, in 
any shape, is not, I think, to be restored to them till they shall look on Him 
whom they pierced. These are, I confess, with me great difficulties in regard 
to the probability of my father’s conjecture being verified. There is also 
another, which presents itself in his fixing the identity of the beast of the Lith 
on the ¢wo and not ¢en-horned beast of the 13th chapter. From the use 
of the present participle, in the description of the rise of the first beast, he 
argues, that his ascent must refer to the time present in vision, and that, 
as the ten-horned began to emerge long before that time, they cannot be 
the same. I admit that there can be no doubt as to his correct rendering 
of the original text, but, notwithstanding the strength which this imparts to 
his argument, there is a circumstance connected with the rise of the three 
beasts, which, if the one in the lith be the same with one of the two 
in the 13th (of which I have not the least doubt), renders it imperative on 
us to fix the identity on the ten-horned, and not the two-horned; and this 
is, that the ten-horned and the first beast arise from one and the same place, 
viz., the sea ; whereas the two-horned has a totally opposite origin : it ascends 
from the earth. It is true, the word, in the original text, signifying the place 
from whence the ascent is made, is different in the two passages: the first 
beast ascends ix rij¢ aBieoov,—the ten-horned, é« rij¢ Oaddoone: and I am 
aware that 4Bveco¢ is used by writers, sacred and profane, to signify a deep 
of any kind ; and, in this sense, it was applied by both to hell or the place 
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of torment: and perhaps this was the idea our translators intended it to 
convey here, when they rendered it the ‘‘ bottomless pit.” But most in- 
dubitably the | sega! sense of dBicoog is an abyss of waters; accordingly 
we find that the poets employ the word from which it is derived for the sea 
itself.—Hom, Iliad. Q, line 80. 

‘H 8, portvBdawvy ixédn, t¢ Bvocdy dpoveev, and the Hebrew word OWN, 
which generally denotes an s of waters, is rendered by the LXX, by 
aBtiecoc. There can then, I think, be no doubt that the abyss of the 11th 
is the same as the sea of the 13th chapter; and the identity of ascent, the 
acts attributed to each being congruous, ap to me to establish the 
identity of the beast. But it is time that I hasten to a conclusion ; for, 
whatever patience, Mr. Editor, you or your readers may have with length 
of matter from my father’s pen, it is not to be expected that either of you 
can have the same for that which proceeds from mine. The necessity for 
the publication of the Bishop’s Disquisition on the Prophetical Epochs, 
before that of his correspondence with the author of “ Antichrist in the 
French Convention,” must now be apparent to every one; for, on the theory 
which he endeavours to establish in the Disquisition, depends his inter- 
pretation of the witnesses, but much more than the Bishop’s interpretation 
depends upon its establishment. His interpretation may be incorrect; but 
if his theory be admitted, it removes out of the way of future commentators 
many difficultes which have hitherto encumbered every attempt to expound 
this most obscure portion of the Apocalypse. The prevailing notion among 
commentators has been, that the 1260 days of St. John, and his time, times, 
and half a time, are one and the same period; and it being on all hands 
allowed, that his time, times, and half a time, are, in every respect, equal 
and coincident with the period described by Daniel under the same terms, 
it follows, that his 1260 days being equal and coincident with his own time, 
times, and half a time, must be equal and coincident with Daniel’s also. 
Daniel’s time, times, and half a time, commences with the tyranny of a very 
extraordinary power, whose authority and influence are directed against the 
saints of the Most High. What this power is there never has been any 
dispute among protestant commentators: all interpret it of the papacy. 
With the commencement, then, of the papal corruptions, commences Daniel’s 
time, times, and half atime; but, if the 1260 days of St. John be the same 
as Daniel’s period, then the preaching of the witnesses in sackcloth must 
have commenced with the first appearance of the papal corruptions: for it is 
said expressly, that ‘‘ they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and sixty 
days clothed in sackloth.” But here a difficulty occurs which is insur- 
mountable; for, on the supposition that the prophetical periods are the 
same, no witnesses can be found at the time when it was necessary for their 
sackcloth ministry to commence,—namely, synchronically with the commence- 
ment of the papal corruptions. Mr. Faber’s solution of this difficulty is, 
as everything is which comes from his pen, most ingenious, and the co- 
incidences between the incidents which happen to the witnesses and the 
historical events which he adduces, very remarkabie and striking; not but 
what, if I think myself called upon to revert to the subject in another shape 
than the pages of a magazine, I have several objections to offer thereon. 
But be the ingenuity of the solution ever so great, and the erudition and 
research displayed in the support of it ever so profound, still there is one 
objection to it tn limine, which satisfies my mind that it is mmposstBcLE that 
it should be the right one. When the angel says that the two witnesses 
are the two olive-trees, it is (as my father justly observes) the same thing 
as if he had said they are two cuurcnes. To constitute a church (I mean 
a true church, and no other can be a witness), fwo ingredients are necessary— 
apostolical Christianity and apostolical succession. That any evidence 
exists of the latter having been transmitted through the Vallenses and 
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Albigenses (the sect for which Mr. Faber claims the office of witnesses), 
I distinctly deny. Indeed, the first origin of these sects is involved in so 
much obscurity, that nothing certain is known about them ; and this very 
obscurity I consider a strong presumptive proof against the probability of 
their being the chosen channels of the testimony; for it is scarcely credible 
that if they had been so chosen, so material a point as the validity of their 
commission would have been left in total darkness; nor does this obscurity 
hang over them for a much less period than twelve centuries. About the 
commencement of the thirteenth, they began to be better, and are now well 
known to the whole of Christendom. But what has been the result of this 
more intimate knowledge of them? Do we find any traces among them 
of that apostolical succession which Mr. Faber says they “claim for them- 
selves”? Quite the contrary. Whatever claims they may have made 
formerly. (and of these, as I have already said, we can ascertain nothing cer- 
tainly), it is clear they make none now. Felix Neff, as appears from .Dr. 
Gilly’s interesting Life of him, thought the imposition of hands n 
previous to his assumption of the spiritual office; but the order, or the 
fountain of right to impose in those who were to lay on the hands appear 
to have been with him things of no significance. This indifference on the 
subject in their great modern preacher, sets the question of apostolical 
succession among the Vaudois for ever at rest, and proves, as clearly as 
any fact can prove, that whatever pretensions they have formerly made to the 
possessions of it, they have not for centuries possessed it, and do not possess 
it now; but in the want of a necessary component part of a church, they 
cannot be a church; if not a church, they cannot be a witness. I hesitate 
not, therefore, to declare (notwithstanding the obloquy which the declaration, 
in these liberal times, when every society of professing Christians assumes 
the title of a church, will inevitably bring upon me), that it is my firm 
persuasion, which no human learning or ability can shake, that the witnesses 
are not to be found in the Valleys of Dauphiné and Piedmont; but, if not 
found there, and if the period of the sackcloth ministry of the witnesses was 
to commence with the commencement of the tyrannizing power, which must 
be admitted to be the case if the 1260 days be the same as the time, times, 
and half a time, then are they to be found no where else; and this fact not 
only corroborates, but completely establishes, the truth of my father’s theory. 
I own the conviction of my mind to be, that the witnesses are churches 
of the ixeformation: what churches, cannot appear till their sackcloth 
ministry begins. Mr. Faber’s observation—that the very title of reformed, 
implying antecedent depravation, positively excludes such churches—has 
reference solely, I imagine, to his interpreting the prophetical periods as the 
same in every respect; which renders it necessary that the testimony of the 
witnesses in sackcloth should have commenced with the first appearance of 
the power against whom the testimony was to be directed. Inno other wa 
can antecedent depravation exclude from the office; on the contrary, suc 
a selection would be strictly analogous to the selection of the person who 
was called to be the instrument of the first conversion of the Gentiles. If 
one who had persecuted the faith in its infancy was chosen to “ bear the 
name of the Saviour, before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel,” there can be no reason why churches, who have purified themselves 
from their antecedent corruptions, and ‘‘ come out of the abominable thing,” 
may mot be chosen to bear testimony to the truth in the reign of Antichrist, 
me to seal their testimony by their death, ies 














THOUGHTS UPON THE IMPORTANCE OF A TRANSLATION OF ONE 
OF THE COMPENDIUMS OF THE MODERN JEWISH LAW. 


SOME years ago a proposal was made to the Emperor of Russia 
to have the Babylonian Talmud translated into French. His 
Imperial Majesty accepted the proposal, and appointed its author, 
M. L. Chiarini, professor of Oriental languages at Warsaw, as 
editor. The work had, however, not advanced far, before it was 
stopped by the death of that gentleman; and since that event 
nothing has transpired as to the continuance of the undertaking. 
The interruption is equally to be deplored by the theologian and 
the statesman, as the Talmud contains much to interest the poli- 
tician as well as to assist the biblical student ; and the immen- 
sity of the undertaking forbids the hope that another editor will 
easily be found. But there is another work which would be 
quite as useful, and more easy of accomplishment—the transla- 
ition of some Compendium of the Jewish Ee. The Talmud isa 
vast book, which few would be at the trouble of reading through, 
even in a translation. A version in any modern language would 
not, therefore, be calculated to give to the general reader a just 
idea of Judaism. The laws lie so Rehr through its twelve 
folio volumes, and are so interwoven with legends, that not one 
reader in a thousand would be able to form a competent idea of 
the observances and laws by which the Jewish community has 
been governed for so many centuries. The Jews themselves have 
found the necessity of compiling compendiums of law for the 
facility of reference. They have two of indubitable authority— 
the Yad Hachasakah of Maimonides, and the Beth Joseph, by 
R. Joseph Karo, or its abridgement, the Shulchan Aruch. These 
two works may be looked upon as the Jewish oracles, especially 
the latter, and are generally studied and referred to by the rab- 
bies in all questions requirmg a legal opinion. They are com- 
plete compendiums of the modern Jewish law on every possible 
subject ; and are so well furnished with indices and tables of 
contents, that immediate reference can be made to any required 
law. A translation of either of these works appears a desideratum, 
for they both answer a question interesting to every class of think- 
ing and studious men; a question which has never yet been 
satisfactorily and completely answered by Christian writers— 

What is Judaism? Buxtorl ’s Synagoga, Eisenmenger’s Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, and Allen’s Modern Judaism, are useful 
books to those who cannot go to the sources ; but they are un- 
satisfactory, for they give only a partial view, and mix up the 
private opinions of individual Jewish writers with the legal con- 
stitutions of the Jewish community ; whereas both the works 
named above present the reader with a code of law apart from 
all private opinion ; and wherever private opinion has crept in, it 
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is corrected in the notes, with which almost every edition of those 
works is furnished. The theologian would possess in such a trans- 
lation the authoritative tradition of the Jewish Synagogue relative 
to every Mosaic command ; the politician would read the obliga- 
tory code of a nation living in the midst of us; the pilileseier 
would find new data for observing the progress of the human 
mind ; and the historian would be enabled to throw fresh light 
on the records of nations amongst whom the Jews have been dis- 
versed. 

) The practical importance of such a translation would also be 
considerable. When Napoleon was about to confer political 
privileges upon the Jews, he found it necessary first to assemble 
a Sanhedrim, and to submit to it the following questions :— 
“1st, Is it lawful for Jews to marry more than one wife? 2d, Is 
divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? 3d, Can a Jewess 
marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian woman ? or has the law 
ordered that Jews should only intermarry among themselves ? 
4th, In the eyes of Jews, are Viesetiuied considered as brethren 
or strangers? 5th, In either case, what conduct does their law pre- 
scribe towards Frenchmen not of their own religion? 6th, Do the 
Jews born in France, and treated by the law as French citizens, 
acknowledge France as their country? Are they bound to de- 
fend it? Are they bound to obey its laws, and to follow the 
directions of the civil code? 7th, What kind of police jurisdic- 
tion have the rabbies among the Jews? 8th, What judicial 
power do they exercise among them? 9th, Are the forms of the 
elections of the rabbies, and their police jurisdiction, regulated 
by the law, or are they only sanctioned by custom? 10th, Are 
there professions from which the Jews are excluded by their law? 
11th, Does the law forbid the Jews from taking usury from their 
brethren? 12th, Does it forbid or does it allow usury towards 
strangers?” (Kirwan’s Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, 
p- 133.) Any one acquainted with Jewish law, who reads the 
answers returned to these questions, will soon perceive that they 
are indirect, evasive, and unsatisfactory. The straight-forward 
course would have been to have cited the Jewish laws on each of 
these subjects; but the rabbies found a difficulty in doing so, 
and, therefore, avoided it. A translation of either of the above 
works would have rendered the assembling of a Sanhedrim un- 
necessary. In them the law is laid down, and every one who 
reads them sees the legal answer at once, 

The translation of either of these works would present but lit- 
tle difficulty, as the language is comparatively pure, and the style 
easy. The Beth Joseph, or its abridgement, the Shulchan Aruch, 
would be the most useful, as it is most known amongst the Jews, 
and has more complete tables of reference. The abridgement 

would occupy about four octavo volumes. A version of Maimonides’. 
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work presents one advantage to the translator, from the number 
of treatises already rendered into Latin by the learned of various 
countries. (See Wolfii Bibliothec. Heb., part i. pp. 840—847.) 
Our Universities have learned men enough competent to the 
task, and it would not be easy to find work on which their time 
and learning could be more predianly bestowed, or which would 
be more calculated to raise the credit of our Universities all over 
the world. No foreign University has yet given the world a 
translation of a Code of Jewish law ; the field is still open to our 
sons. It is, therefore, much to be desired, that those who have 
the leisure and the learning would speedily undertake a work, 
which would not be confined to the libraries of the professedly 
learned, but would be read by all studious persons, as the subject 
of Jewish law is not abstruse, but of every-day importance. An 
University translation would, of course, be preferable, from the 
additional authority which it would possess. 


CHURCH IN INDIA. 


By the Act of last session, authority was given for his Majesty 
to erect two new benapees at Madras and Bombay; the sala- 
ries for which were to be supplied from the sums appropriated, 
by a former charter, for the archdeaconries of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay; the archdeacons of those stations, on future 
appointments, receiving only a very reduced salary: in addition 
to their chaplaincy. Mr. Grant proposed, by this arrangement, 
to increase the episcopal strength in India, and to raise each 
presidency into a distinct bishopric, without making any in- 
creased charge on the revenues of the India Company. 
Although this arrangement was very far less liberal than the 

eculiar circumstances of India demand, yet it has been received 
with thankfulness, as the advantages to be gained by the erection 
of two new bishoprics will be great indeed, both for the cler 
and for the due maintenance and effectual propagation of Chris- 
tianity. By it is evident, that before this arrangement can be 
nie ae ll the three present archdeacons must be removed, 
their salaries being required for the salaries of the two new 
bishops. And it is said, Mr. Grant contemplated that the arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, Mr. Corrie, would be retiring on the allowed 
pension ; the archdeaconry of Bombay being vacant by the 
recent death of Dr. Hawtayne; in which case, the remaining 
archdeacon, Mr. Robinson, of Madras, was reported as likely to 
be named as one of the new bishops. It was found, however, 
that Bombay was filled by Bishop Wilson having collated Mr. 
Carr to the vacancy ; and that Mr. Corrie did not wish imme- 
diately to return to England. 
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The authority, therefore, given by the late Act for the erection 
of the new Indian bishoprics, it is feared, cannot be available at 
present ; and the vast diocese of Calcutta must still remain under 
the control of one individual. Perhaps the India Company 
may not now be legally empowered, by the present Act, to make 
the grants of money necessary for the additional bishoprics, even 
if they were disposed so to do. And if the government should 
propose to confer on an archdeacon one of the bishoprics, it is 
not clear that they would have the power of remunerating him 
by continuing to him even his present salary, which the Act 
certainly contemplates being paid to him only as archdeacon. 
And even if these legal difficulties were overcome, how, in this 
state of things, is the second bishopric to be provided for? 

The only certain means, it would appear, of fulfilling the 
intentions of the legislature, is by a new Act, empowering the 
Board of Control to order the necessary salaries of the two new 
bishops to be paid from the revenues of the Company, in addi 
tion to the payment to the present archdeacons of their full 
salaries, until such vacancies shall occur in the archdeaconries 
as will enable the Board to complete the arrangements and 
provisions of the Charter. 

G. B. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN) ENGLAND. 


Second Class.—-ANGLO-SAXON SPECIMENS, 


NO. IV.—ST. BENET’S AND STOW CHURCHES, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Since the publication of the remarks on, and illustrations 
of, the Towers of the two Bartons,we have been favoured with com- 
munications from three correspondents on the subject of Christian 
Architecture, expressing their approbation of the previous essays, 
and urging a continuance. That inquiries of this kind are 
adapted to the clergy, and calculated to afford them rational 
amusement and useful information, will not be likely to be 
doubted or disputed ; for they embrace facts and reflections inti- 
mately connected with clerical studies and duties, and also with 
the progress and epochs of the arts, customs, and civilization of 
our ancestors. 

Having shewn and described some specimens of Anglo-Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon Christian architecture, it may be necessary to 
advert to and bring forward further evidence respecting the latter. 
One ef our clerical correspondents, evidently zealously attached 
to this study, and familiar with the subject, thus writes :-— 


“T had so wholly despaired of seeing the subject of Saxon architecture 
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treated practically, and apart from theory, that I read your observations upon 
the churches of Earl’s-Barton and Barton-upon-llumber with more than 
usual attention and satisfaction. I can vouch for the correctness of the 
sketches, and the perfectly correct idea they give of the buildings; and it is by 
such views only that the striking peculiarities of the Saxon style can be made 
intelligible, and its total distinctness from the subsequent Norman be clearly 
proved. As very few really Saxon churches are known to exist, those few it 
would be highly desirable to give sketches of, both as valuable specimens of 
the same style, and curious relics of their ecclesiastical structures. 
“In avery extensive tour I once took, among some hundreds of churches, 

I was very anxious to discover some additional remains of Saxon buildings, 
to group with those already known. I thus hoped to see a variety of speci- 
mens in architectural details as well as the whole design, to mark the real 

Saxon style, and contra-distinguish it from that introduced by, and belonging 
to, the Normans. I found, how ever, but few, and one certainly where | should 
least have expected it—viz., in the town of Cambridge. The tower of St. Bene’l 
or Benedict, is a rude, plain, square edifice, without buttresses, and its whole 
exterior walls covered with plaster, or rough cast. In the sides are small 
circular headed windows, and in the upper or belfry story, is a double win- 
dow with one semicircular arch, covering two other smaller arches. These are 
divided by asort of balustre column, with capital &e., partly resembling those 
in the Barton Towers. In the masonry there are upright, and long-and-short 
stones, also like the Barton work. On the west side, is a low, semicircular, 
arched doorway, formed of very rude niasonry. 

But the most satisfactory evidence I met with of the actual existence of 

Saxon work was at Stow Cuurcn, in the archdeaconry of Stow, Lincoln- 
shire. It is a very large building in a very small village, ‘and there is the most 

satisfactory historical evidence, that it was built, or rather began to be built, by 
Eadnoth, Bishop of Sidnacester, who died in the year, 1015. The tower was 
so far advanced in 1023, that Alfric Puttoc, Archbishop of York, gave two 
bells to it. Earl Leofric and his Lady Godiva subsequently contributed to the 
building, which was intended for a minster for secular priests, and was so 
occupied till the Conquest, when the community was changed for Benedictine 
monks. With all this data before me, I was exceedingly surprised to find the 
whole building apparently of the most decided Norman character, and of that 
solemn andimposing style of the Norman, which implied a date much after the 
Conquest. Between the erection of the church and its desertion by the monks, 
there was not time for Bishop Eadnoth’s work to become ruinous,—yet where was 
the evidence of it? I was greatly at fault and much mortified at finding no de- 

pendence could be placed on the historical data, which had at first excited 
my curiosity, nor on the su positively defined styles of the architecture. In 
taking notes of details, however, the whole truth appeared. Bis hop Eadnoth’s 
tower, | believe, still remains; it has four semicircular arches; its piers are 
square masses, with a half-engaged shaft set against one face; the shafts have 
no capitals, and the architrave is merely of two rounds, with a drip-stone, 


or Weather moulding. Against these rude massy piers, some churchwarden of 


the olden times has built up picces of masonry, of the decorated character, 
and thus nearly obscured the original Saxon work. The upper story of the 
tower 1s of much later date, being of the pointed style. I have entered into 
these details because ] think the evidence decisive of the erection of the tower 
of Stow Church to be very early in the eleventh century, and that it is, there- 
fore, an undoubted specimen of Saxon ecclesiastical architecture.” 


Such are the particulars of our valuable correspondent, and it 
will gratify him, and other students of architectural antiquities, 
to learn that we are enabled to present them in a future number 
with two accurate and interesting etchings of the church above 
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alluded to, from sketches by the late J. Clarendon Smith, These 
represent the exterior from the south-west, and the interior of the 
chancel end. With these etchings will be given some further 
account of this interesting church, which appears to have been 
attached to the see of a bishop. 

In a subsequent number this essay will be continued, and em- 
brace some account of the Crypt at Repton, Derbyshire, shewn in 
the accompanying etching. 

J. B. 
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ROBERT ROLLE’S PRAYERS.—No. VI. 
XV. Swete Jesu thanne the Jewis heven up the cros & maden it 


to falle sore into the hole that was maad thfore. & brast thi woundis 
& alto schoke thi bodi that hangide so sore. Lord swete Jesu wo 
was thee thanne. whanne thi sore woundis of hondis & feet bare al 
the peis* of thi bodi. Swete Jesu thanne thi modir was wo inow 
(enough) that siy this. sche siyede & wrong hir hondis. sche weep 
teris inowe (enough) . & al that lond was eking of thi wo. And that 
place was so whatsom (loathsome ?) with stinche of divers careinest 
that it lothide ony man to neiye nyy. & thus weren alle thi fyve 
Wittis occupied with peynes, to bote¢ the trespace of our fyve wittis. 


eee eee 
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* Peis, weight, from peser, to weigh. —‘* So peise in my balance,” G. 50, 1,2; and 
see Rich. III. act v. se. 2. 
The following instances of other French words may have some value :— 


FRENCH WORDS. 


Etre, to be Sujet 
Ester, being Suget, for subject W. L. ii. 51 
** Of your name or of your ester.” Subgettes, Ellis, Lett. iii., a.p. 1420 
G. 46, 1, 2 Subgiettes, Ib. xiv., a.p. 1497 
Avant, arriere Suivre, to follow 
“ Which is avant and whiche arere.” Sue, for to follow W.L. v. 9 
G. 53, 1,2 | Joyeur 
Maitresse Joyeur Ellis, Lett. viii. 1462 
Maistrisse for mistress, G. 48,1, | | Matiere for matter 
So above in these prayers, ix., we have Matiers, E\lis, Lett. v., from Edw. 1V., 
maistre for master. when EK. of March, to his father; and 
Frotter, to rub Lett. viii. 1462. 
Frotynge for rubbing W.L. vi. | | Conduite 
Solde Conduite for conduct, Ellis, Lett. v. 
Soudis, for wages of soldiers Propos 
W. L. iii. 19 Propos for purpose, Ellis, Lett. ii. 1495 
Royaume | Croix 
Rewme for kingdom W. L. iv. 5 Croys for cross G. 46, 1,2 
| Rogner, to gnaw 
| Rounge and gnaw G.W, 1,2 


+ Carcases. In R. of Gloucester it is earoynes, (carrion.) It occurs in Chaucer 
as carraine, C. C. 2015. 

t To bote, i. e., make amends for. In Chaucer it is to help: see Parson’s Tale, 184. 
As a substantive, it is remedy. ‘* He gave to the sike man his bote,” C. C. 426. 


Vou. V.—May, 1834. 3 7, 
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In siyt thou were blindfeld . for thou siy thi modir so wo. & for thou 
sly hem thi foes. that weren moost holden to be thi frendis as the 
Jewis. In thi smellinge with stink of c ireynes that were so manye. 


for thou were doon to the deeth in the foulist place of Jersm (Jerusa- 
lem). there alle the careyne of the toun weren cast out. and that 
sinyl, swete Jesu, was ful grevous in thi nose. In thy taast, lord, gre- 
vede thee the galle aftir thrist . for swete Jesu plente of peyne is cause 
of thrist & of drienes. & that is bitter in taast . & the Jewis yeven thee 


thito (thereto) eisil. to echen thi bitter taast. In heeringe swete Jesu 
thou were greved with false accusingis & scornes whanne thei seiden, 
hail king. & spitten in thi face. with heeringe of foul cri. whanne 
thei crieden to hange thee, swete Jesu, on the rode & whanne thei 
crieden he coude other men save. now lete him save him silf if he 
can, In felinge swete Jesu thou were peined in thi bindinge & 
hariynge, bufietinge, blindfellinge, scourginge, crowninge & beringe of 
the cros in drawinge of cordis on the cros. in nailinge of thi feet & 
hondis on the eros. there heng thou so pore swete Jesu & so wo bi- 
goon . so that of al good on erth thou haddist but a litil clooth to hilen 
with thi lendis. & yet thou art king of kingis & lord of lordis. & 
hevene & erthe & helle is thin. & yit lord thou woldist be so pore 
that tyme that thou haddist noon erthe to die upon, but on the eros in 
the eir. & thanne swete Jesu of thee was seid. foxis have dennys & 
briddis hav nestis but thou at thi deeth tyme, ne hast not to reste thin 
heed upon, 

A swete Jesu that was a ruful word. whanne thou seidist, alle 
ye that passen -bi, ote ae & biholdith if ther is ony sorowe 
lyk to my sorewe that I suffre for man. & yet swete Jesu thou 
praiedist to thi fadir. to forgive he m the gilt of thi deeth. So miche 
is thi merci. And swete Jesu not w" stoondinge al thi greet peyne 
yet thou tendist to the theef upon thi riyt hond. whanne he axkide 
(sic) merei. & grauntidist him beter than he askide. thanne swete 
Jesu now thou art in blis & not in peyne be not now to daungerus ne 


straunge of thi merci. for ceeldem isa man more geious in wo than in 
blis. A lord wo were thou for thi modir. whanne thou took thi leve 
of hir & woldist die. & bitook her to scint Joon to kepe & to com- 
forte . here swete Jesu | biseche thee that am ful of synnes . now lord 
in blis have merci on ne & graunte me grace whanne it is thi wille to 
be with thee in padice (paradise). P.N. Ave M. Et ne. 

XVI. Swete Ladi maiden & modir wo was thee bigoon whanne 
Crist hadde take his leve at thee & bitook thee to Joon. that sorewe 
myyte have be thi deeth. in that leve taking thi teeris of thin iyen 
runnen doun ful faste. siyinges & sorewinges saten ful nyg thi herte. 
thou fel dounin swoun. thi heed h: angid doun . thin armes fellen doun 
bi thi sidis. thi colour wax al wan. thi face wax al pale. the swerd of 
thi sones decth smoot thorug thin herte . that chaunginge, ladi, whanue 


thou haddist Joon for est (Christ) ws (was) ful doleful as a throwe of 
deeth in thine herte. A swete ladi, whi had I nor ben bi thee . & herd 
that thou herdist & seen that siyt with thee . & of that myche sorewe 
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have take my part if I myyte in caas have slakid thi wo. for men 
seien it is solace to have cumpanie in peyne, now swete Jesu 
siththe I miyte not be there at thi deeth . so graunte me grace to have 
that deeth continuely in mynde. in devocioun & in daliaunce. «& 
graunte me mynde of thi deeth often. & to amende my lyf & to have 
sorewe in herte for my mysdedis, 

Swete Jesu thane criedist thou dolefulli on the rode & seidist thou 
were athrist. & that was no wondir. for peine is thristlewe. & thei 
lord yaven* thee eisil & galle. Swete Jesu that was no thristis 
ke ‘linge , but ekinge . a swete Jesu thei yaven thee poisoun to kele thi 
thrist with & thou yave hem thin herte blood to quenche her synnes 
& to hele her soulis . but swete Jesu thi thoust (sic) was manye fold in 
bodi for peyne & in soul thou thristidist amendement of her synnes, 
that diden thee to deeth. & thou thristidist deliveraunce of soulis in 
helle. that here in lyf hadde kept thy lawis. Here swete Jesu 1 bi- 
seche thee. yeve me grace to suflre hungir & thurst (sic) for thi love. 
& to withstonde lustis & te inptaciouns of ech foundinge of fleesch . 
the world or the fend. & yeve me grace in suffraunce . to folewe the 
schadewe of thi cros & to thriste aftir thi service, thi love; thi presence 
to myn herte in desire & willinge of thi charite. P.N. Ave Maria 
gracia, Ht ne nos. H. J. R. 
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PRAYERS FROM HENRY VII's PRIMER, PRINTED 1546. 
Continued from p. 429.) 


Prayers of the Passion of our Saviour Christ. 


BuEssep be the ‘Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Let us 
praise him and exalt him, world without end. 


* TI copy here the parts I have noted of this verb. A few days’ reading in Gower 
or Chaucer, with reference to it, would increase the list. 


Indicative—Present. 


| Infinitive. 
Sing., 3 per., yeveth G. 50, 1,2 | To yeve, C. R. R. 183; W. Compl. p. 16 
Perfect. * This wol 1 yeven,” Ch. C. C. 3795 
Sing., 2 per., thou gaf, W. L. vii. 44. | Part. Past. 
Thou yave, Rolle, xvi. | Yove G. 42, 2, 2 
3 per., yafe, G. 51, 2, 1; gafe, | Yoven W. Comp., p. I 
Id. ay ; vaf, W. L. iv. 20; yaf, Ch. | Govun, Pecock in Lewis's Wyel. p. iii. ; 
C. C.,, 3771; yave, ibid. 3793. W. L. iv. 6 
Plu, ” ye ’ gaven, Wea Law Oh oo : | Yeve G. 33, y I; 56, 1,2 
yaven, Rolle, xvi | Gyven W. Mk. xiii. 


Imperative. 
Sing., 2 per., yeve Rolle, xv 
3 per., rod—ite vou, Lord Grey 


in E}lis, 2nd part, vol. i. p. 4, a.p. 
14M), 


| 
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Almighty God, our heavenly Father, thy mercy and goodness is in- 
finite and without measure. It is thy merey, and no goodness that was 
in us, which moved thee to send into the world thine only Son to take 
our nature upon him, and thereinto work the mystery of our salvation 
and redemption, according as thou hadst appointed, and hadst t spoken 
before, by the mouths of all thy prophets which were from the begin- 
ning. Also it was thy blessed will, thy mercy, and goodness towards 
us, that thy heavenly Son did suffer persecution, trouble, and adv ersity ; 
betrayed of his own friend and disciple, Judas, was traitorously taken 
and carried away to be falsely accused, and unjustly condemned ; 
to be cruelly bet and scourged; and, finally, with ‘most scornful 
rebukes, to be put to most painful and shameful de ath that could be 
devised, All this, O heavenly Father, was done through thy mercy, 
and blessed will, for our sakes ; not only to answer and satisfy thy just 
wrath and anger which we have deserved, both for the offences of our 
first parents, and yet daily do deserve by transgressing thy holy com- 
mandments, but also to restore us again unto thy grace and favour, to 
endue us with thy heavenly gifts, that we might serve thee in holiness 
and righteousness all the days of our life ; and, finally, to make us, by 
the free benefit of thy dearly beloved Son’s passion, and the price of 
his most precious blood, partners with him of his infinite and unspeak- 
able glory and bliss in heaven. Wherefore, O heavenly Father, we 
beseech thee, pour upon us thy holy Spirit, and make us, in our hearts, 
clearly to see, and most ste: adtastly to believe, this thine infinite gracious 
goodness, she wed and given unto us by thine own Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. And w ng e belie 1, make us to put all our confidence 
and hope of salvation in him, whom thou hast appointed to be our 
only Redeemer and eviete: Make us alway to render unto thee 
most humble and hearty thanks for thine incomprehensible merey and 
goodness toward us. Finally, make us to profess the death of thy 
de ‘arly beloved Son, in renouncing and forsaking all sin, that we may 
pli ainly appear to rise with him in newness of life, in righteousness, in- 
nocency, and all true holiness; and, after this life, to reign with him 
in everlasting glory. Hear us, our heavenly Father, for our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we beseech thy gracious good- 
ness, that likewise as thy only begotten and dearly beloved Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, according to his blessed will, suffered willingly 
death and bitter passion, for our redemption and salvation, having 
thereof foresight and certain knowledge, so, in like manner, whenso- 
ever it shall be thy pleasure to lay thy cross and affliction upon our 
backs, that we may also willingly and patiently bear it, to the true 
trial of our faith, and to thy everlasting glory. Hear us, our heavenly 
lather, for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake. ‘Amen, 


Our Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, who, in thy last Supper 
with thine apostles, diddest consecrate thy blessed body and blood 
under the form of bread and wine, grant us, we be seech thee, ever 
steadfastly to believe and kindly to acknowledge thy infinite and al- 
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mighty power, thy incomprehensible love toward us, and that we 
may alway worthily receive the same blessed sacrament, according to 
thy holy ordinance ; that there by we may obtain increase of all godli- 
ness, in unity of spirit with thee our head; and, by thee and thy Spirit, 
with all the company of them that be truly thine, which be thy 
spiritual and mystical body, and our spiritual ‘and C hristion brethren, 
Hear us, our Saviour Christ, for thy name’s sake. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, which sufferedst Peter the 
apostle, presuming of his own power, miserably to fail, not only in the 
denial of his master, Christ, for fear of an handmaid, but also in for- 
swearing and cursing of himself, if ever he knew him; grant us, we 
beseech thee, merciful Mather, that we neither presume of our own 
might and power, but being in our own hearts humbly and lowly, 
knowledging our own infirmity, frailty, and weakness, may ever, in 
all our affairs, receive at thy mighty hand stre ‘neth and comfort, to the 
acceptable performance of thy holy and blessed will. Hear us, our 
heavenly Father, for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Our blessed Saviour Jesu Christ, which, in that great heaviness of 
thy soul, and intolerable anguish which thou sustainedst before thy 
passion, diddest fall down upon thy face in prayer unto thy heavenly 
lather, give us grace, and the aid of thy Holy Spirit, that we like- 
wise, in all heaviness of mind and troubles of this world, run evermore 
by most humble and seyoon prayer unto the aid and comfort of our 
heavenly Father. Hear us, our Saviour Christ, for thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


Almighty God, eternal Father, we do remember that in the con- 
demnation of thine own dearly beloved Son, that most innocent lamb, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, the judge did sit, witnesses were brought, 
Christ was presented and condemned, and all truth there was trodden 
under foot, all unrighteousness did reign, and innocency was con- 
demned, Oo most gracious Lord and Father, grant unto our heads 
and rulers, that they may ever, in all their judgments, judge according 
to true justice and equity, without corruption, partis ality, and wicked 
dissimul: ation, to the oppression of wickedness, and to the randotens nce 
of thy everlasting truth, justice, honour, and glory. Hear us, our 
heavenly l‘ather, for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Str,—THe short extracts given from the Breviary may render some 
of your readers desirous to know more concerning the source from 
which the ‘y are taken. On first meeting with these books, I was 
surprised both at the great beauty and spirit which pervaded the 
Whole, and likewise at the comparatively few objectionable passages. 
In this latter it appears to me to differ from other devotional books 
among the Roman catholics, which 1 have happened to fall in with, 
Out of the four volumes which contain the Offices for the Four Seasons 
of the year, such clauses might be contained in a very few pages. 
Indeed, the great difference between these books of devotion, and 
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many of those in modern divinity, seems to be this—that i in the former 
yon can place the finger upon passages which canhot but shock every 
orthodox Christian; whereas, in the latter, though there are no 
distinct places one can fix upon as manifestly unscriptural, yet the 
whole is not the genuine and pure spirit of the Gospel. 

In an address which prefaces this edition, the Archbishop of Paris 
considered it necessary to apologize for there being any thing in these 
offices which is not in the very wor ds of Scripture, of which it is mostly 
composed. “ Considering,” he says, “with the sacred Fathers, that 
those prayers would be moat ac ceptable to the Divine Majesty, which 
were expressed, not in the sense only, but in the very words of the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘These passages for which he considered it necessary 
to apologize are those Lessons which are taken from the T‘athers, the 
Oratios (or Collects), andthe Hymns. How ancient these two latter 
may be, 1 am not aware, though some of them are known to be of 
great antiquity, which Mr. Palmer has shewn in his * Origines Litur- 
gicee,”’ respecting those which we have retained in our Prayer Book. 
These prayers wonderfully exemplify how far the force and simplicity 
of the original may be preserved in a translation. The simple beauty 
of the Hy mns it is very difficult to preserve. 

For the division of the longer Psalms (as in the 119th) with the 
intervening Antiphones, or Doxology, i. archbishop likewise apolo- 
gizes, saying, that it is sanctioned “by an ancient council, and that 
St. Basil had ‘complained of the difficulty of otherwise supporting the 
attention to the whole. 

In the same very beautiful prefac e he reminds them, that “ these 
services are not performed by recitation of the words, but by the 
desire of the heart,” “ by simplicity and faith, and a sense of our own 
deep poverty.”” “That prayer, indeed, should be like a soul diffused 
through the whole body of a Christian life; should accompany and 
consecrate all its actions; not such as to prevent men from their daily 
duties, but to prevent them irom being drowned in the same. But 
that, as this singleness of heart ever turned to God, in which prayer 
consists, is apt to become dead and languid under the pressure of 
bodily infirmities and worldly cares, it is very necessary that we 
should have certain hours and seasons when we are called upon to 
gird up the loins of our mind to this duty.” “ ¢ By faith,’ (he quotes 
the words of Augustin,) ‘by hope, and love, the never-ce: ising bent of 
the heart, we pray a is, but we have these appointed intervals of 
time in which we pray in word to God, in order that they may serve 
as signs and admonitions to ourselves, how far we advance or fall 
back in these habitual tendencies and desires of the soul, and by which 
we may be excited to recover or to support and increase them. 

He goes on to say, that if all men are bound to be thus given to 
prayer, how much more the clergy; and if the secular clergy, how 
much more those for whom the Brev lary is more especially compose “, 
whom the church has prov ided for that they should be free from 
other oce upations to be given up to this one duty, to have their hands 
lifted up in prayer, while others are engaged in a more immediate 
combat with the world. - 
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soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be delivered, Hallelujah, Hallelujah. — 
Thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead: ye are witnesses of these things ; 
and, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you.* 
Glory. +Whosoever shall call, &e.—Joel ii.; Luke xxiv. 
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I hardly need mention that the services are seven during the day, 
besides the Nocturns. ‘The offices, not only for each festival, but 
likewise for each day in the week, have always a peculiar and ap- 
propriate tone and aim. On the first day, as being that in which the 
light was created, when Christ arose, and the new law was promul- 
eated, love to God and to his commandments is inculeated; on the 
second, God's love to man is celebrated; on the three following 
days, faith, hope, and love of our neighbour, is the lesson which per- 
vades the services, hymns, &c.; on Friday, the patient virtues and a 
sense of Christ’s sufferings ; on Saturday, thanksgiving for those who 
are now with God, and rest from their labours. 

I will only add at present, that one cannot but remark the holy 
manner in which the Doxology is introduced at the termination of 
every hymn; and the conclusion of the collects, which is always 
addressed to God the lather, in the name of the Son, with the Holy 
Spirit. 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 





IN VESPERIS—ON THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


tCupitulum. Joel ii. 


I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 


your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions. 


|. Upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those days will T pour out my Spirit :* 
and I will shew wonders in the heavens and in the earth; and it shall come to pass that twho- 


And I will shew wonders, &c. 


Hymnus. 
Veni, superne Spiritus : Come, Spirit, from above ! 
Purgata Christi sanguine, Earth, wash'd with blood of Him that died, 
Tuique terra jam capax, With eyes of awe and love, 
Expandit arentes sinus, Awaits Thee, calm and purified. 
Christi petentis ethera Come, in the holy name 
Exsolve promissam fidem ; Of Him who hath gone up on high; 
Et nostra presens igneo With thy baptism of flame 
Munda lavacrc pectora. Cleanse thou our hearts, and sanctify ! 
Lugemus amissum Patrem ; A Father, gone from sight, 
Te nostra tangat orbitas : We mourn: pity our orphanhood, 
Solare mestos ; anxiis And with thy gentle might 
Spem redde, qui solus potes. Heal us, and help us to be good ! 


t The Psalms and Antiphones with which the Vespers and Lauds always commence, and to 


which the Capitulum succeeds, are here omitted. 


| The Capitulum at Vespers is followed by the Responsory, in which the “ Gloria” follows 
the Reclamatio (marked thus* ), and then half the Reclamatio (marked +). In this it differs from 


the Responsory, which is attached to the Lectios. In this Responsory, at festive Seasons, two 


Hallelujahs are added, as to the Reclamatios here given. 
. 
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Docere que Christus rudes The lesson His sweet cure 


Prudens alumnos distulit, Forbore to teach the untutured heart, 
Hee preparatis insere As yet unschooled to bear, 
Novus magister mentibus. With thy life-giving dew impart. 
Olim per umbras vatibus The things by seer of old 
Retecta paucis veritas, Darkly and dim in shadow seen, 
Nunc orbe toto dissitis Nations come to behold; 

Per te patescat gentibus. For thou hast rent the veil between. 


Divina jam nos unctio Thy blest anointing give ! 


Informet omnes ; hactenus The letters now on mute heart writ, 

Mutis aratam literis Shall then come forth, and live, 

Inscribe legem cordibus. By thy celestial brightness lit! 

Sit laus Patri; laus Filio Throughout eternity, 

Utrumgue qui nectis, Deus Unto the Father and the Son, 

Utrique compar, sit tibi And Spirit, glory be— 

Decus perenne, Spiritus. men. The Spirit binding ‘Three in One ! 
v. The God of Israel, he will give strength——r. And power unto his people.—Ps. Ixvill. 
Ad Magniticat.—— Ant. Behold, the days come,—this shall be the covenant that T will mak: 


with the house of Israel: 


1 will put my law in their inward parts, aud write it in thei 
hearts. —Jer. xxi. 


‘The Prayer here used at the Vespers and Lauds on this day, is the sume as our own 


Collect. } 
AN EXTRACT FROM 
TEE. TBI RD HOU R. 


On this day, instead of the usual Hymn for the third hour, “ O fons amoris Spiritus,” 
(translated “ O Spirit, fount of love,” ina former number) the following is used :— 


Hymnus. 
Veni, creator Spiritns,* Come, thou creating Spirit blest, 
Mentes tuorum visita, And be our guest, 
Imple superna gratia, And fill the hearts which thou hast made, 
Que tu creasti pectora. With thy sweet aid ! 
Qui Paracletus diceris, Thou who art call’d the Paraclete, 
Donum Dei altissimi, From thy blest seat, 
Fons vivus, ignis, caritas, The living Fount of light and love, 
Et spiritalis unctio. Come from above ! 
Tu septiformis munere, Thou that in seven-fold power dost stand 
Dextre Dei tu digitus, At God’s right hand, 
Tu rite promissum Patris, And layest on the untutor’d tongue 
Sermone ditans guttura. The Spirit’s song, 
Acceude lumen sensibua, Unto our senses light impart, 
Infunde amorem cordibus, Love to our heart ; 
lnfirma nestri corporis And may our flesh’s infirmity 
Virtute firmans perpeti. Be strong in Thee. 


Hostem repellas longius, 


May the Foe’s assaultings cease, 
Pacemque dones protinus ; 


And grant thy peace ; 
Ductore sie te previo, That, treading in thy footsteps blest, 
Vitemus omne noxium. We may find rest ! 





NS eeeeeeeeEeEeEeeeee 


* “ This sublime hymn is of very great antiquity, and has long been used by our church at 
ordination. Thomasius published it amongst the collection of ancient hymns used in the 
western churches, and it is generally ascribed to the composition of St. Ambrose, in the fourth 
century. However, the Benedictine editors of Ambrose’s works do not think there is sufficient 
evidence for the fact.” —Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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Per te sciamus da Patrem, May we by thee the Father know, 
Noscamus atque Filium ; And Son below, 

Te utriusque Spiritum And thee the Spirit, come from both, 
Credamus omni tempore. Trust nothing lothe ! 

Sit laus Patri; laus Filo ; To Father, Son, and Holy One, 


Par sit tibi laus, Spiritus, Praise aye be done, 
Afflante quo mentes sacris From whose sweet effluence divine 
Lucent et ardent ignibus. Amen. We too may shine! 


Ant The sound filled all the house where they were sitting ; and there appeared cloven 
tongues like as of fire. Hallelujah.— Aets ii. 


Capitulum. 2 Cor. iii. 


If the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
of Israel cou! not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance, which 
glory was to be done away,—how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather ‘glorious ? 

trebr. The Lord thundered *out of heaven. * Hallelujah, Hallelujah. The Lord thundered. 

r. And the Highest *gave his voice. "Hallelujah. Glory. The Highest thundered, 

$e. The earth shook and trembled,——r. There went a fire out of His mouth. 


PTINERARIUM, || 


Let the Traveller, on entering upon his journey, say what follows ; if alone, in the singwar 
number ; if in company, tn the plu:al. 


Ant. May the almighty and merciful God direct us into the way of peace and prosperity ; 
aud may he send his angel Raphael to accompany us on the way, that we may return to our 
homes in joy and safety. 

PRECES. J] 


Lord, have merey upon us. Christ, have merey upon us. Lord, have merey upon us, 

Secretly. Our Father, as fur as v. And lead us not into temptation. yr. But deliver us 
from evil. 

v. O God, save thy servants——r. Who put their trust in thee.—Ps. Ixxxvi. 

r. Send us help from the sanctuary.——r. And strengthen us out of Sion.—Ps. xx. 

vr. Be thou unto us a tower of strength. r. From the face of our enemy.—Ps_ Ixi. 

r. The enemy shall not be able to do us violence. ——r. The Son of wickedness shall not hurt 
us.—P’s. Ixxxix. 

r. Praised be the Lord daily. 
salvation. —Ps, xviii. 











r. The God who helpeth us, the God of whom cometh 


ve. Shew me thy ways, O Lord.——-r. And teach me thy paths.—Ps. xxv. 

v. Othat my ways were made sodirect. ——r. That I might keep thy statutes.${— Ps. exix. 
vt. The crooked shali be made straight.- r. And the rough places, plain.—Is. xl. 

v. He shall give his angels charge over thee.———r. To keep thee in all thy ways.—Ps. xei. 
v. Lord, hear our prayer. ———r. And let our cry come unto thee, 


Let us pray. 


© God, who didst lead the children of Israel through the midst of the sea, as on dry land ; and 
by the leading of a star didst shew unto the wise men the way unto thee; grant unto us, we pray 
thee, a tranquil season and prosperous journey ; that, thy Angel being our holy companion, we 
may arrive at the place whither we go; and may at length be enabled to reach in happiness the 
haven of eternal safety, through Jesus Christ our Lord._—-r.. Amen. 

O God, who didst lead Abraham thy servant from Ur of the Chaldees, and didst preserve him 
unhurt in all his journeyings, we pray thee that thou wouldest deign to guard us, thy 


; r. br. This is the short Responsory used at the “ minor hours” only—i.e., the first, third, 
sixth, ninth, and Compline, after the Capitulum. 

§ This * versiculus” always follows the short Responsory. The extract here given is merely 
that part of the Service which is peculiar to the day. 

| This occurs among some other forms of prayer for particular occasions at the end of the 
Breviary. It is here given entire. 

© The * Preces” consist of detached versicles, beginning always with the “Kyrie, eleison,”( the 
ancient form introduced from the East) and the Lord's Prayer, to which the Creed is often 
alded. They precede the Oratio or Collect, which is so called from collecting the former 
prayers into one petition. 


** 


++ This ulterior and spiritual application remarkably pervades all the Breviary Services. 


Vou. V.—May, S34. fA 
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v. The God of Israel, he will give strength 


Ad Magnificat. 
with the house of Israel: 


Docere que Christus rudes 
Prudens alumnos distulit, 
Hec preparatis insere 
Novus magister mentibus. 


Olim per umbras vatibus 
Retecta paucis veritas, 
Nunc orbe toto dissitis 
Per te patescat gentibus. 


Divina jam nos unctio 
Informet omnes ; hactenus 
Mutis aratam literis 
Inscribe legem cordibus. 


Sit laus Patri; laus Filio: 
Utrumque qui nectis, Deus 
Utrique compar, sit tibi 


Decus perenne, Spiritus. Amen. 





hearts. —Jer. xxxi. 


( The Prayer here used at the 


On this day, instead of the usual Hymn for the third hour, “ O fons amoris Spiritus,” 


THE 
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The lesson His sweet cure 
Forbore to teach the untutored heart, 

As yet unschooled to bear, 
With thy life-giving dew impart. 


The things by seer of old 
Darkly and dim in shadow seen, 

Nations come to behold; 
For thou hast rent the veil between. 


Thy blest anointing give ! 
The letters now on mute heart writ, 
Shall then come forth, and live, 
By thy celestial brightness lit! 


Throughout eternity, 
Unto the Father and the Son, 
And Spirit, glory be— 
The Spirit binding Three in One ! 


r. And power unto his people.—Ps. Ixviii. 


Ant. Behold, the days come,—this shall be the covenant that I will make 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in then 


‘espers and Lauds on this day, is the same as our own 


Collect. ) 


AN EXTRACT FROM 


THIRD 


HOUR. 


(translated “ O Spirit, fount of love,” in a former number ) the following is used : — 





Veni, creator Spiritus,* 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Que tu creasti pectora. 


Qui Paracletus diceris, 
Donum Dei altissimi, 
Fons vivus, ignis, caritas, 
Et spiritalis unctio. 


Tu septiformis munere, 
Dextre Dei tu digitus, 
Tu rite promissum Patris, 
Sermone ditans guttura. 


Accende lumen sensibusa, 
Infunde amorem cordibus, 
Infirma nestri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protimus ; 
Ductore sie te previo, 
Vitemus omne noxium., 


Hymnus. 


Come, thou creating Spirit blest, 
And be our guest, 

And fill the hearts which thou hast made, 
With thy sweet aid ! 


Thou who art call’d the Paraclete, 
From thy blest seat, 

The living Fount of light and love, 
Come from above ! 


Thou that in seven-fold power dost stand 
At God’s right hand, 

And layest on the untutor’d tongue 
The Spirit’s song, 


Unto our senses light impart, 
Love to our heart ; 

And may our flesh’s infirmity 
Be strong in Thee. 


May the Foe’s assaultings cease, 
And grant thy peaee ; 
That, treading in thy footsteps blest, 
We may find rest ! 


* “ This sublime hymn is of very great antiquity, and has long been used by our church at 


ordination. 


Thomasius published it amongst the collection of ancient hymns used in the 


western churches, and it is generally ascribed to the composition of St. Ambrose, in the fourth 


century. 


However, the Benedictine editors of Ambrose’s works do not think there is sufficient 


evidence for the fact.” —Palmer’s Origines Liturgiee, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem, May we by thee the Father know, 
Noscamus atque Filium ; And Son below, 

Te utriusque Spiritum And thee the Spirit, come from both, 
Credamus omni tempore. Trust nothing lothe ! 

Sit laus Patri; laus Filio ; To Father, Son, and Holy One, 

Par sit tibi laus, Spiritus, Praise aye be done, 

Afflante quo mentes sacris From whose sweet effluence divine 
Lucent et ardent ignibus. Amen. We too may shine! 


Ant The sound filled all the house where they were sitting; and there appeared cloven 
tongues like as of fire. Hallelujah.— Acts ii. 


Capitulum. 2 Cor. iii. 


If the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his countenance, which 
glory was to be done away,—how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather ‘glorious ? 

tr.br. The Lord thundered *out of heaven. * Hallelujah, Hallelujah. The Lord thundered. 

v. And the Highest *gave his voice. “Hallelujah. Glory. The Highest thundered, 

§e. The earth shook and trembled. r. There went a fire out of His mouth. 





ITINERARIU M.| 


Let the Traveller, on entering upon his journey, say what follows ; if alone, in the singwar 
number ; if in company, in the plu:al. 


Ant. May the almighty and merciful God direct us into the way of peace and prosperity ; 
aud may he send his angel Raphael to accompany us on the way, that we may return to our 
homes in joy and safety. 

PRECES. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. Christ, have merey upon us. Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Sveretly. Our Father, as far as v. And lead us not into temptation. r. But deliver us 
from evil. 

v. O God, save thy servants——r. Who put their trust in thee.—Ps. Ixxxvi. 

v. Send us help from the sanctuary. r. And strengthen us out of Sion. —Ps. xx. 

v. Be thou unto us a tower of strength. r. From the face of our enemy.—Ps Ixi. 

rv. The enemy shall not be able to do us violence. ——r. The Son of wickedness shall not hurt 
us.—Ps. Ixxxix. 

v. Praised be the Lord daily.——r. The God who helpeth us, the God of whom cometh 
salvation.—Ps. lxviii. 

v. Shew me thy ways, O Lord.——-r. And teach me thy paths.—Ps. xxv. 

v. Othat my ways were made sodirect.——r, That I might keep thy statutes.$t—Ps. exix. 

v. The crooked shali be made straight.——,. And the rough places, plain.—Is. xl. 

v. He shall give his angels charge over thee. ——r. To keep thee in all thy ways.—Ps. xci. 

v. Lord, hear our prayer. r. And let our cry come unto thee, 

















Let us pray. 


O God, who didst lead the children of Israel through the midst of the sea, as on dry land ; and 
by the leading of a star didst shew unto the wise men the way unto thee; grant unto us, we pray 
thee, a tranquil season and prosperous journey ; that, thy Angel being our holy companion, we 
may arrive at the place whither we go; and may at length be ater - to reach in happiness the 
haven of eternal uh sr through Jesus Christ our Lord. r. Amen. 

O God, who didst lead Abraham thy servant from Ur of the Chaldees, and didst preserve him 
unhurt in all his journeyings, we pray thee that thou wouldest deign to guard us, thy 








tr. br. This is the short Responsory used at the “ minor hours” only—i.e., the first, third, 
sixth, ninth, and Compline, after the Capitulum. 

§ This “ versiculus” always follows the short Responsory. The extract here given is merely 
that part of the Service which is peculiar to the day. 

|| This occurs among some other forms of prayer for particular occasions at the end of the 
Breviary. It is here given entire. : 

{ The “ Preces” consist of detached versicles, beginning always with the ‘Kyrie, eleison,”( the 
ancient form introduced from the East) and the Lord’s Prayer, to which the Creed is often 
alded. They precede the Oratio or Collect, which is so called from collecting the former 
prayers into one petition. , } 

+} This ulterior and spiritual application remarkably pervades all the Breviary Services. 


Vou. V.—May, 1834. 4A 
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servants; be thou to us, O Lord, in preparing, our direction, our consolation on the way, our 
shade in the heat, our covering in the rain and cold ; in weariness, our support ; inadversity, our 
protection ; in danger, our stalf; in shipwreck, our haven ; so that thou being our guide, we _ 
prosperously arrive at our journey’s end, and in security return home, through Christ our Lord. 

r. Amen. 

Be present, O Lord, we beseech thee, to our supplications, and dispose the way of thy 
servants to attain that safety which is in thee; that, amidst all the changes and chances of this 
our mortal pilgrimage, we may be ever under thy protection, through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord.—-—r. Amen. 

Grant, we pray thee, Almighty God, that thy family may advance forward in the safe path, 
and, by following the exhortations of thy blessed forerunner, John, may at length securely attain 
unto Him whom he foretold, our Lord, thy Son, Jesus Christ, through Him who liveth aud 
reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, world without end. Amen. 

r. Amen. 

v. Let us proceed in peace in the name of the Lord. 

r. Amen. 


SACRED POETRY. 


THOUGHTS AT VENICE. 
FEB. 27, 1820. 





Ir is not very long 

Since from my home and native shore I stray’d; 

Yet the brief space has compassed in its sweep 

An host of circumstances; all to me 

Of interest and weight ; and some, to all. 

I have not roam’d so long, that I shall find, 

On my return, al] chang’d,—but long enough 

For manifold alterations. Those I left 

In tender youth will not be quite grown up 

To manhood; manhood will not yet have lost 

Its vigorous step and front ; nor riper age 

Be yet bent down or trusting to a staff ; 

Nor chang’d the grey to silver. Few, perhaps, 

May be the vacancies that death has made 

In my accustom'd flock; the same I left, 

Almost the same I still may find again. 

Nor shall I greet new faces, nor be seen 

As one quite strange, or quite unknown, myself. 
Still,—Time has been at work on them and me ! 

And, though his foot be silent, and his hand 

Gentle sometimes, it always leaves a mark ; 

And each will see this impress on the other, 

Though not upon himself. O happy blindness ! 

If ’twere not sometimes treacherous. Hence is learnt 

The moral good of change and absence—learnt 

The good that flows from intercourse again. 

Thus, each instructs the other, and so gives 

A lesson, but for that, perhaps, quite lost ! 

—Yet I shall see new faces,—I shall see 

New, yet not strange ; perchance the smiling babe, 

The unconscious happy face till then unknown ; 

And I shall feed upon the pleasant hope 

That, though unconscious now, the time may come 
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When these may smile on me as on a friend, 
As I on them, in thought—love given, love paid. 
For surely ’tis the wisdom, as it is 
The natural duty, of maturer age 
To seek the sympathy of younger souls— 
Now, in their need and helplessness, to give 
Such succour as may be—to be repaid 
Hereafter ; knowing this, that as we march 
Together onward, each in his own course, 
We shall be old and faint when they are strong ! 
Faces like these, though strangers, will be met 
As friends at once. Alas! there will be some 
Whon, if unchanged, ’twere no delight to see, 
No joy to recognise. ' 
That little band 
Which, on the common’s edge, in happy sport, 
In serious business not less gay, so oft 
I watched and tended ; that, too, will be changed— 
But such a change as leaves no grief behind. 
Some will be gone into the busy world 
To practise school-taught rules, and yield the fruit 
That formed its blossoms here ;—others will be 
Nearer the goal ; while some, who scarce could lisp, 
Will now be skilled in syllables and words, 
The mystery of numbers, and their forms— 
Harmlessly proud amid their little lore. 

Change such as this is gentle and is sweet. 
But time has rougher movements, nor have these 
Been wanting in his current, I have lost 
Friends whom I valued much, and long shall mourn ; 
Some, not unripe in years—but, ah! not all! 
One has been resting in his grave so long, 
That funeral weeds are past, and changed to white ;— 
Though none who knew him were in any haste 
To quit the garb of sorrow, or deny, 
By dress, the grief their hearts so truly felt. 
I did not think, dear friend, when last we met 
And parted—tbat we were to meet no more ! 
Death claim’d thee early; earlier than we thought 
Or hoped for, judging selfishly ; more just, 
More kind, more wise than friends, Heaven to itself 
Advanced thee, scarcely past thy human prime. 
Thou had’st the bloom of health upon thy brow— 
A treacherous bloom, that well might cheat thy friends,— 
Thyself it did not; and sad fears express’d 
(Groundless to common eyes and fancy born), 
Bear melancholy witness to thy skill. 
We deemed that thou might’st long have carried on 
A calling that was gentle in thy hands, 
And mild, and merciful; for thou did’st love 
Thy fellow-creatures, and wast ever prompt 
To succour them, regardless of thyself. 
I thought, that homeward bending, ’mid the few 
Who then might greet me, thou would’st have been one. 
So dreamt I ;—now I deck thy shrine with verse ! 

But this is private grief, and must be mute. 
The great have not escaped; Death is, at least, 
No partial leveller—whom he marks, he takes. 
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J joined my tears to that full flood of grief 

That wept the star set of our nation’s hope ; 

But we have had fresh cause for sorrow since. 

I left a Queen—of these our British isles 

Sure not unworthy—chaste, discreet, and good ; 

A mother and a wife such as we love, 

Where faithful wives, kind mothers, are esteemed ! 
One was she who might well a pattern set 

To British mothers ; and she used the throne 

As did become a Queen. 

I left a monarch, ag’d indeed, and bow’d 
In mind and body both, but still the king 
Whom I had sworn to honour and obey, 

Not merely by the common form of words, 
But by those stronger ties that best unite 
A subject to his ruler—by the ties 

Of reverence, heart-felt loyalty, and love. 
Where is he ?—not on earth! 

The news came to me on this foreign shore, 
Where none can share nor witness my distress. 
Yet has it not been trifling. Deep, and true, 
And lasting grief is that which best becomes 
The hearse of such a monarch ! and best tells 
His feeling, who was proud to call him King! 

* eo * . * * 
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No. XII. 
1. 


WHEN first earth’s rulers welcomed home 
The Church, their zeal impressed 
Upon the seasons, as they come, 
The image of their guest. 


Men’s words and works, their hopes and fears, 
Henceforth forbid to rove, 

Paused, when a Martyr claimed her tears, 
Or Saint inspired her love. 


But craving wealth, and feverish power, 
Such service now discard ; 

The loss of one excited hour 
A sacrifice too hard! 


And e’en about the holiest day, 
God’s own in every time, 

They doubt and search, lest ought should stay 
The cataract of crime. 


Where shall this cease? must crosiers fall, 
Shrines suffer touch profane, 

Till, cast without his vineyard wall, 
The heaven-sent Heir is slain? 
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2. 


“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 


ce RROD 


Tuere is one only Bond in the wide earth 

Of lawful use to join the earth in one; 

But in these weary times, the restless run 
F’en to its distant verge, and so give birth 
To other friendships, and joint-works to bind 
Their hearts to the unclean whom there they find. 


And so is cast upon the face of things 
A many webs to fetter down the Truth; 
While the vexed Church, which gave in her fair vouth 
Prime pattern of the might which order brings, 
But dimly signals to her distant seed, 
There strongest found, where darkest in her creed. 


O shame! that Christian joins with Infidel 
In learned search and curious-seeming art ! 
Burn we our books, so Christ’s we be in heart, 
Sooner than heaven should court the praise of hell ! 
Self-flattering age ! to whom shall I not seem 
Pained with hot thoughts, the preacher of a dream? 


5. 
** Quit you like men, be strong.” 


Faint not, and fret not, for threatened woe, 
Watchman on Truth’s grey height! 

Few though the faithful, and fierce though the foe, 
Weakness is aye Heaven’s might. 


Infidel Ammon and niggard Tyre, 
Ill-attuned pair, unite ; 

Some work for love, and some work for hire, 
But weakness shall be Heaven’s might! 


Eli’s feebleness, Saul’s black wrath, 
May aid Ahitophel’s spite ; 

And prayers from Gerizim, and curses from Gath. . 
Our weakness shall be Heaven’s might. 


e. Quail not, and quake not, thou Warder bold, 
a Be there no friend in sight ; 

se Turn thee to question the days of old, 

aa When weakness was aye Heaven’s might. 


Moses was one, yet he stayed the sin 
Of the host, in the Presence bright ; 
er And Elias scorned the Carmel-din, 


Ue When Baal would scan Heaven’s might. 
ze: 

a Time’s years are many, Eternity one, 

Gs And one is the Infinite ; 

Bi The chosen are few, few the deeds well done, 


So scantness is still Heaven’s might. 
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4. 


Curist’s Church was holiest in her youthful days, 
Ere the world on her smiled ; 
So now, an outcast, she would pour her rays 
More keen and undefiled ; 
Yet would I not that hand of force were mine, 
Which thrusts her from her high-arched ancient shrine. 


"T'was duty bound each convert-king to rear 
His Mother from the dust; 
And pious was it to enrich, nor fear 
Christ for the rest to trust ; 
But who shall dare make common or unclean 
What once has on the holy Altar been ? 


Dear brothers! hence, while ye for ill prepare, 
Triumph is still your own ; 

Blest is a pilgrim church ! yet shrink to share 
The curse of breaking down. 

So will we toil in our old place to stand, 

Still calmly looking for the spoiler’s hand! 


5. ST. PAUL AT MELITA. 


Secure in Truth’s predictive strength, 
His water peril o'er, 

The many-gifted man at length 
Stepped on the promised shore. 


He trod the shore; but not to rest, 
Nor wait till angels came ; 

Lo! humblest pains the Saint attest, 
The firebrands and the flame. 


But, when he felt the viper-smart, 
Then instant grace was given. 

Christian ! hence learn to do thy part, 
And leave the rest to Heaven. 





a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE END OF THE JEWISH AGE. 


Tne following is a very brief abstract of the prophecy of our Lord 
concerning the end of the Jewish age, and touches only on those 
signs of the coming of the Son of Man which may be supposed to 
offer any difficulty. 

Upon the approach of the kingdom of heaven and of the new age 
under the reign of Messiah, holy men were commissioned to announce 
it. John the Baptist came preaching and saying, “ Repent ye, for 
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the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ The apostles were similarly com- 
missioned by Christ: “ As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. . . Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.’’—Matt. x. 
Our Saviour himself says (Matt. xvi. 28), “ There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom ;” or, according to Mark ix. 1, “till they 
have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” Thus the dis- 
ciples were taught to connect the commencement of the kingdom of 
heaven and the end of the Jewish age with the coming of the Son of 
Man. 

The apostles, desirous of obtaining farther information concerning 
the destruction of the*temple which their Lord had announced, said 
unto him: “Tell us (1), when shall these things be? and (2) what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the age ?’’—Matt. 
xxiv. ‘This inquiry respects (1) the éime when these things should 
happen; and (2) the signs which should precede the coming of the 
Son of Man at the end of the Jewish age. 

“Ye shall hear of wars, &c., but the end (of the former age) is 
not yet;’’ these things are only “the beginning of sorrows’ which 
lead to that end. 

“ This gospel of the kingdom (these good tidings of the new age) 
shall be preached in all the world, and then shall the end (of the 
former age) come.”’ St. Paul incidentally mentions to the Colossians 
(1, vi. 23), that the gospel was come, not only to them, but to all the 
world, and was preached to every creature under heaven. He had, 
therefore, good reasons for saying, in another place, “ ‘The Lord is at 
hand’—Phil. vi. 5; and St. Peter, “'The end of all is at hand’ — 

L, Fs ee 

“ When ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place.” The desolating 
abomination of the Roman armies was seen standing within the 
holy precincts, when Cestius, A.p. 66, assaulted Jerusalem and pene- 
trated into the two northern quarters of the city. Here, indeed, was 
an unequivocal sign that “the coming of the Lord draweth nigh,’ — 
James v. 4; but the the end is not yet; there still want four years 
to the completion of the age. 

“Then let them which be in Judea flee into the mountains.”’ 
Josephus informs us (War, ii. 19), that on the approach of Cestius, 
many fled from the city as if it would be taken presently, “But 
pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, for at that time 
(A.D. 66) shall be great tribulation, &c.; and except those days 
should be shortened,’ &c. We are told by Josephus, that had 
Cestius vigorously followed up his first success, he might have taken 
the city in a short time, and put an end to the war; but Tyrannius 

Priscus and other officers, bribed by Florus, who wished to prolong 

the war, withheld him from this design; and, having lost the fayour- 
able opportunity, he was soon beaten off, and retreated hastily. In 
this providential manner was the fate of Jerusalem prolonged a few 
years, that the Christians might escape before the dreadful con- 
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summation; and thus the tribulation caused by Cestius was, for the 
elect’s sake, shortened by his unexpected retreat. 

“Immediately after the tribulation of those days (viz. by Cestius, 
(4.v. 66, for there is no other tribulation we can refer to), the sun 
shall be darkened,” &c. The zealots were so elated by their success 
against Cestius, that they threw off all restraint and subordination ; 
they immediately massacred the royal princes, nobles, and high priests, 
and took the whole command into their own hands, Thus, by this 
political anarchy, was the sun of the Jewish state darkened, &c. ; 
indeed Josephus dates the fate of the city from this period: apy) 
Tig dXwoewc.—W ar, iv. 18. 

** And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven ; 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” He came as plainly in judgment 
upon the unbelieving Jews at the subversion of their polity in church 
and state, as he did at the flood, upon the apostate antediluvians, 
according to the prophecy of Enoch: “ Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of his saints, to execute judgment on the 
ungodly ;” which prophecy of Enoch, St. Jude has applied to the very 
same event as our Saviour here speaks of in reference to the Jews. 
“ As the days of Noah were (at the coming of the Lord foretold by 
Enoch), so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be’’ (at the end 
of the Jewish age). For the prophecy of Enoch, see British 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 417. 

“ He shall send his angels (or messengers) with a great sound of a 
trumpet,” &e. 

Whitby, on this verse, says, that “the preaching of God’s mes- 
sengers is represented as a voice, yea, as the voice of a trumpet :” 
Isa. lvili. 1; Jer. vi, 17; Ezek xxxiii. 3, 4; Rom. x. 18. 

“And they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other.’ The calling and coming of 
the Gentiles into the church of Christ at the casting off of the Jews 
was effected, not by their change of locality, but by the Gospel being 
carried to them. “Many shall come from the east and from the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.”’—Matt. viii. 11; 
Luke xii. 28. 

St. Luke adds, “They shall be led away captive into all nations, 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled.”—xxi. 24. When our Saviour speaks 
thus in a prophecy, concerning which he says, “ This generation 
shall not pass away till all be fulfilled,” I can only understand 
it by supposing that Jerusalem should be trodden down and _ her 
inhabitants led away captive in that generation, but that they should 
remain captive, and the city continue to be trodden under foot, till the 
times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. 

In his work on the 1260 years, vol. iii. p. 150, Mr. Faber supports 
the opinion that the coming of the Son of Man refers to the 
restoration of the Jews at the end of the times of the Gentiles; 
but, very correctly (as I think), rejects (he interpretation proposed 
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by Mede, “this nation shall not pass away,’’ &c., because (1) the 
Hellenistic word yevea signifies a people; and (2) if it did, that 
meaning would subvert the conclusion it was brought to maintain ; 
for it intimates that the Jewish nation should pass away when all 
these things were fulfilled, which is contrary to other prophecies 
that represent the nation in a flourishing condition long after the 
times of the Gentiles. The expression “the sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah until Messiah come,” evidently. implies, that when 
Messiah does come, the sceptre shall depart. Thus Mr. Faber: 
his own translation is, “ this generation shall not pass away until 
all these things be a fulfilling, or put into a course of fulfilment.” 
But he has here confounded two idioms, which St. Mark (xiii. 29) 
has carefully kept distinct: “When ye shall see these things a 
fulfilling (or put into a course of fulfilment), know that He is nigh, 
even at the doors; verily, I say unto you, This generation shall 
not have passed away, until all these things shall. have been 
fulfilled.” 

The way in which the disciples afterwards understood the coming 
of their Lord, at the end of the Jewish age, and the danger of 
publicly declaring that meaning, are both well illustrated in the case 
of St. Stephen. “They set up false witnesses, which said, This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy place and 
the law; for we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us... And they cast him out of the city and stoned him.’”’— 
Acts vi, 18. 

My conclusion is, that the whole of this prophecy received a 
distinct fulfilment in that remarkable generation ; but it is my belief 
that, when the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled, it will receive a 
much more signal accomplishment, and probably occupy the same 
portion of time as before, whilst a second time all these things are a 
fulfilling. 

W. B. Wunynine. 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


Sir,—I am one of those ministers who, “ for the comfort of com- 
municants,” as well as for other more important reasons, have followed 
“ the custom of administering the consecrated elements at the Lord’s 
Supper to more than one individual at a time.’ I long entertained 
a strong prejudice against this custom, and refused to comply with the 
solicitations of communicants, to shorten the time occupied in the 
celebration of the Sacrament, by distributing the sacred elements in 
the manner to which your correspondent, A, C., objects. But the cir- 
cumstances of my parish, and the directions of my diocesan, have had 
foree enough to dispel that prejudice, and to make me adopt the 
method of presenting the symbols of our Saviour’s body to as many 
communicants as I might be able, with becoming slowness and gravity, 
VoL. V.—May, 1834. 4B 
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while repeating the form of words, “ The body of our Lord,” &c., &c., 
once through. The cup I have hitherto administered aceording to the 
letter of the rubric; but 1 am recommended to use two cups, one in 
each hand, and to deliver both at the same moment, addressing two 
communicants at once. Whether I shall adopt this method or not, 
will depend on the pressure of circumstances, But now for the reasons 
of my departing in one respect from the letter of the rubric. The 
communion is celebrated in my church six times a year; but were it 
celebrated twelve or twenty times, I believe that our great festivals 
would be chosen, by all who could communicate, as opportunities of 
presenting themselves at the Lord’s table. On Easter-day last we 
had 135 communicants; on ordinary occasions, we do not number 
more than half as many. I am quite alone in the personal ministry 
of my parish, and, unlike to A. C., have very seldom obtained assist- 
ance at the altar. Our service begins at eleven, and on the great 
festivals, when the Sacrament is given, does not end before half-past 
two: if I were to revert to A. C.’s practice, it would not end before 
three ; and this would be attended with the sad consequences of keep- 
ing several aged and infirm persons away. Under these circumstances, 
when I suggested a remedy to my diocesan, which he did not posi- 
tively sanction, he expressly informed me, that “the administration 
of the elements need not be individual.’’ The bishop’s directions, 
A. C. acknowledges, I am bound to obey : the fault, therefore, if there 
be any, is not mine. As to the solemnity of the ceremony, I can 
assure you that persons of sound education and sober piety have 
declared to me their feeling, that it was tncreased by the manner in 
which I have latterly administered the sacred elements; and but one 
member of my congregation—a person, as I could prove, of a fastidi- 
ous mind—ever expressed to me a contrary opinion. 

I am not disposed, especially in these times, to enter into any dis- 
pute about the bishop’s authority to give such directions, or, as A. C. 
has strongly expressed it, “ to alter our Book of Common Prayer.” 
] have answered all that concerns myself; and remain, 

Sir, your humble servant, 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, in pp. 439, 440, of the British Magazine, 
Number XXVIIL., for April, complains, with some appearance of 
justice, of a practice in some churches where the communion is 
administered, to pronounce those words, “ The body,” &e , and “the 
blood,” &e., not to one communicant at once, but to several at a time. 
In the case to which he alludes, the number so embraced, as many as 
could kneel round the rails of the communion table, surely must have 
been greater than any necessity any where could justify.. Not a word, 
I think, can be said in its defence. 

But surely one may censure the unedifying, if not offensive, practice 
(beyond a doubt, very rare), which your correspondent condemns, 
without going the whole tength of his rigorous—I had almost said, 
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pharisaical—severity. “Great exhaustion, suffered by both minister 
und congregation,’ may well be pleaded in mitigation of extreme 
exactness; so “all things be done decently and in order,”’ Iam 
sure I have seen the service where the communicants were numerous, 
to the great comfort of the aged and infirm, shortened, without the 
least diminution of any thing venerable or decorous attending it. 


‘Each minister (and two ministers in a populous parish generally 


officiate) delivered the bread or the wine to two communicants at 
once; and thus the time, otherwise likely to prove painfully long, 
was, to the relief of all parties, reduced to half its length, 

But, after all, why this rigid, this superstitious adherence to the 
letter of the rubric, where the spirit is not violated? Can one ever 
forget, on all such occasions, that the rite was made for man, and not 
man for the rite ® 

A far more important remark is yet behind. How did our Lord 
administer the Paschal Sacrament himself?—and in what form of 
address? -'To one even of the ¢welve atatime? No. Our Lord 
gave the bread first, and the cup afterwards, to his disciples, saying, 
“Take ye, eat ye,” and “ Drink ye all of it.’ The mere reference 
to such a fact is enough. 

The frequent practice of our bishops in administering another holy 
ceremony—the rite of CONFIRMATION, I mean—affords a very strong 
ground of defence for that procedure at the COMMUNION so absolutely 
and so harshly condemned by your correspondent. Our liturgy 
directs the bishop, not only to “lay his hand upon the head of every 
one severally,” but to say the prayer also over one young person at a 
time—“ Defend, O Lord, this thy child, that he may continue,” &c., 

And yet, where the candidates for confirmation are exceedingly 
numerous, who shall accuse the bishop of “altering the Book of 
Common Prayer,” if, with a view to avoid weariness, as well to the 
children as to himself, he, in fact, better secure the reverential impres- 
sion, by uttering the prayer in the plural form, slowly and solemnly, 
over two, or three, or four young persons, instead of doing it, more or 
less hastily, for form’s sake, over one only at a time? Surely this 
question answers itself. 

The following observation in regard to the sacramental service, 
which I have never seen publicly made, appears to me not undesery- 
ing of the attention which is here claimed for it:— 

When the minister first receives the communion in both kinds 
himself, instead of saying, “I take and eat,” &c., and “1 drink 
this,’ &c., as it is evident some change to the first person is quite 
hecessary, ought it not to be altered somewhat more humbly, in this 
manner ?— 


“ Let me take, and eat this.” 
“ Let me drink this——in remembrance,” &c, 

Such has always been my own custom; and, without attaching 
much importance to mere words where the spiritual meaning is 
happily right, such is the mode of expression which I should recom- 
mend to the adoption of other ministers, 
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SABBATH. 


Mr. Evitor,—In your Magazine for April I observe a letter of 
Mr. Winning’s on the subject of the Sabbath, in which there occurs a 
remark to this effect :—that the Archbishop of Dublin might as well 
object to infant baptism, on the ground that it is not expressly com- 
manded by our Lord and his apostles, as object, for the same reason, 
to the change of the Sabbath, by Christians, from the last day of the 
week to the first. Now here I must beg leave to differ with Mr. 
Winning. Our Lord’s command to his apostles was expressly “ to 
teach al/ nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Infants are a component part of 
nations, and are, therefore, included in this injunction. Those who 
would exclude them from baptism, are bound to shew cause why. 

With respect to the observance of the Lord’s day as our Sabbath, 
the matter is different. There we have no express commandment, 
as in the case of baptism, on the subject. 

Mr. Winning’s letter contains many valuable remarks on the 
original constitution of the Sabbath; but he appears to me entirely 
to have overlooked the point in question—namely, the applicability 
of passages of Scripture which have reference to the observance of 
the /ast day of the week to the first. To prove that the seventh day 
is to be observed as the Sabbath, is to condemn ourselves. What we 
must shew, is, that by keeping holy the first day of the week we 
fulfil the design of God, as made known to us in Scripture, respecting 
the Sabbath. Now, we Christians are not bound to observe the par- 
ticular days enjoined by the Jewish law: we are not, therefore, 
bound to observe the seventh day as our Sabbath ; thus far (as regards 
the day specified therein) the fourth commandment is not binding 
upon us, but it ¢s binding inasmuch as it requires us to set apart a 
day of rest to God. “ The Sabbath was made for man,” says our 
Lord, “ for the temporal and spiritual good of man.” _ Is it less neces- 
sary now for man’s good than it was under the Jewish law? No; 
but it answers the spiritual good of man better now, as observed on 
the first day of the week, than if we adhered to the day enjoined by 
the law of Moses. But what authority have we for thus changing 
the day on which we keep our Sabbath from the /as¢ day of the 
week to the first? Our Lord justifies us in adapting the observance 
of the Sabbath to the good of man: “the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” Are we, then, to observe any day 
which we please as our Sabbath? No; the universal church of 
Christ, which alone has authority in such matters, has, by general 
consent in all ages, held the Lord’s day to be the Christian’s Sabbath. 

I have troubled you, Mr. Editor, thus far with my opinions on the 
subject of the Sabbath, as I think the more discussion which we have 
the clearer will be our views on this all-important topic. 

Your’s faithfully, CLERIcus. 

P.S. May I suggest to Mr. Winning to direct his attention to the 
opinions of the early Christians on the subject of the Sabbath, as ful- 
filled in the observance of the Lord’s day, and to allow the public the 
benefit of his researches ? 
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DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


Sir, —Y our correspondent, Mr. Cole, has very seasonably drawn 
attention to the subject of Diocesan and District Committees of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. A revision of their 
internal arrangements is, I am persuaded, in many cases, much 
needed. That their meetings should be frequent, appears to me abso- 
lutely necessary to their activity and efficiency; and I think it 
highly desirable, that they should be even more frequent than every 
quarter of a year. If the days of meeting are previously fixed and 
known, this will of course contribute to a better attendance of the 
members, since they will be enabled prospectively to regulate their 
other engagements ; but a notice of reminiscence from the secretary, 
a short time previous to each appointed day, will also be necessary. 
I am aware that the amount of business to be transacted at these 
meetings will not in general be such as absolutely to need the degree 
of frequency recommended ; but if there is little to be done imme- 
diately connected with the concerns of the society, the concurrence 
of clergymen and lay friends together will itself be productive of 
much good, if the opportunities are embraced of conversing on sub- 
jects relating to ministerial duties and the general interests of religion. 
Mr. Cole points out the advantage of having a stated day for trans- 
mitting orders for books to the Parent Society; and I fully agree 
with him, that by such arrangement the convenience both of the 
subscribers and of the secretary is much promoted. But, with defer- 
ence to that gentleman’s greater experience and judgment, I think 
that there ought to be in every principal town a depository of books, 
under the care of a person receiving a small annual salary, and 
accountable to the secretary and to the committee. To this person 
applications for books should be sent, and payments made, which 
would both prevent the subscribers waiting for the books which they 
want, and save much needless drudgery to the secretary. By the 
establishment of a repository, the public—that is, persons who are not 
subscribers—may be supplied with books at a little advance of price, a 
plan which has been recommended by the Parent Society, and has 
been found beneficial in several places. But I am by no means an advo- 
cate for a large stock of books, or a great variety, being kept in the 
depository, since the greater part would remain long unsold, from the 
slowness of the demand. I have reason to think that it will be 
sufficient if a good stock be constantly kept, of Bibles, of Testaments, 
of prayer-books, of the books generally used in schools, and of some 
few others of the sorts of which it is found, by experience, that there 
is the most ready sale. An annual sermon is very essential for the 
purpose of advocating the cause of the society, concentrating the 
strength of the local committee, and defraying the expenses of the 
depository. Though I have been led to some conclusions in a slight 
degree differing from those of Mr. Cole, I hope to profit by his very 
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useful statements and suggestions in other respects in the office which 
I have the honour to hold as secretary to a District Committee, 
I remain, Sir, respectfully, your obedient humble servant, C. S.* 





MUSIC MEETINGS. 


My Drar Str,—By the approaching Festival in Westminster Abbey, 
the attention of the public is directed to the lawfulness of Music 
Meetings. 

Omitting the consideration of those minor scruples which only 
ignorance or fanaticism can entertain, the objections to which I shall 
call your attention are these,—that we are gathered together on such 


occasions, rather by the love of amusement than by feelings of 


devotion, and that we thus profane the house of our God by turning 
it into a place of entertainment. Now, that one of our reasons for 
attending at an oratorio, is, to indulge in an innocent recreation, it 
would be hypocrisy to deny ; ; and that there must be always some who 
are influenced solely by this motive, may be fairly apprehended, To 
enter into a particular ‘defence of this last-mentioned class of persons 
is neither my intention nor my wish. But we are surely not to 
condemn the use of these festivals because they may not be properly 
estimated by a few. For on these grounds we must condemn 
preaching. How many are attracted to the Temple Church, merely 
to be delighted by the eloquence of its very eloquent Master. And | 
will venture to affirm that they are few in number who enter a 
church when a music meeting is held there, mere/y for the sake of 
what is called the sensual gratification. If persons attend, as they 
undoubtedly do, to gratify their taste and to give animation to their 
feelings, they attend also that their animated feelings may be directed 
towards the great Author of sensibility, who cannot be offended at its 
expression. And in thus blending our devotions and amusements, 
rendering the former more attractive, and lending a sanctifying grace 
to the latter, I am prepared to shew that we have the very highest 
authority on our side, even that of our blessed Lord himself. Not 
only was he present at a marriage feast, which generally, among the 
Jews, partook of the two-fold character of a religious rite and a 
mirthful entertainment, and which, moreover, lasted for seven whole 
days; but he also made a point of attending the feast of dedication. 
Now this festival, which was called the Feast of Lights, from the 
splendid illuminations with which it was celebrated, and which in his 
human capacity, as an Israelite, he might lawfully have omitted, since 
it was not instituted by God himself, was spent not only in prayer 





* Surely it cannot be expected that the secretary should have the trouble of 
writing notes of reminiscence? He has trouble enough without that addition, and 
is generally the most occupied person in the neighbourhood. Very serious objec- 
tions too will present themselves to the meetings being converted to a different pur- 
pose from their proper one. Many persons would entirely object to it, and probably 
cease to subscribe on this very ground. If such meetings are desirable, which is 
not the questien here, they should surely be wholly independent on the society.—Eb. 
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and sacrifice, but in singing hymns and every kind of diversion. Add 
to this, that the Passover itself, the most solemn and sacred of all the 
festivals, partook of the character of a private entertainment, as well 
as of a holy sacrament; and yet it is highly probable that the upper 
room in which it was celebrated, was a private oratory. Upon these 
topics, however, I shall forbear to dwell, because, in order to shew 
how completely they bear upon our position, I should be obliged 
to enter into details which would occupy more space than you can 
allot to me. I will now, therefore, refer to the ancient Agapre, or 
feasts of charity. Of these we can give no better idea than by 
adopting the words of St. Chrysostom :—“ When the faithful,” says 
that eminent Father, “had met together, and heard the sermon and 
prayers, and had received the communion, they did nat immediately 
return to their homes at the breaking up of the assemblies, but the 
rich and wealthy brought meat and food from their own homes, and 
called the poor, and made a common feast, a common table, a 
common banquet ir the church.” Observe this, “the banquet was 
made tin the church, so that from this fellowship in eating together, with 
a reverence for the place, they were all strictly united with one another, 
and much pleasure and profit arose to them all.” 

It is true, that these feasts were, at length, prohibited by the canons, 
becanse they were found to give rise to great abuses. And if such be 
the case at our music meetings, let them be prohibited. But the 
opposition to them now is raised against the principle of the thing 
itself, and not from any abuses which may have occurred, and which 
seem necessarily connected with them. It is, indeed, remarkable, 
that when an occasion offered for the condemnation of these feasts, 
if they had been in themselves reprehensible, St. Paul did not avail 
himself of it for the purpose. In the apostolical church at Corinth, 
these feasts had been much abused. ‘The rich, by separating them- 
selves from the poor, were influenced by motives of carnal gratification 
alone, without any admixture of the pure and holy feelings of charity 
and devotion ; and some had even indulged to excess. ‘These abuses 
met with the severest censure from the apostle. He told those who came 
to church merely for such sensual purposes, that they despised the church 
of God ; and, if to eat and to drink, were their sole object, he advised 
them to stay at home. But against the feasts themselves, and the 
principle—i. e., that of uniting divine worship with social enjoyment, 
on which they were instituted, he utters never a word, And, conse- 
quently, these Agapee continued to be celebrated in the church until, 
in process of time, they were so grossly and generally abused, 
notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, that it was deemed expedient, for the sake of good morals, 
to put a stop to them by the decrees of a council. 

Thus far, then, we are borne out in our assertion of the lawfulness 
of occasionally uniting with the services of religion, innocent amuse- 
ment. The truth is, that this principle was always admitted and 
acted upon until the triumph of fanatical bigotry in this country at 
the great Rebellion ; and sad but true it is, that ever since that period 
the old leaven of puritanism has been at work, in a greater or less 
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degree, on many who are, in other respects, sound and sober 
churchmen. It is a fact worthy of remark, that the three first arch- 
bishops after the Reformation acted on the principle I have been 
advocating. For they not only used princely hospitality at Canterbury, 
but actually selected Easter-day and Whitsunday as the fittest days 
for giving their feasts to the nobility, gentry, and commonalty of the 
county. ‘They first, according to Strype, feasted at the Lord’s table, 
and there gave proof that they did not consider it inconsistent to hold 
on the same day a temporal feast. At that time also, the amusements 
of the lower orders were closely connected with the church, and sanc- 
tioned by the clergy. ‘There were church-wakes, and clerk-ales, and 
bid-ales, at which, while the maidens of the village strewed rushes 
on the floors of the church, and hung garlands on its walls, the 
swains of the village, after divine service, would engage in athletic 
exercises, until, all parties uniting, 


“ Tarts and custards, creams and cakes, 
Were the junkets still at wakes.” 


By the sour-minded puritans, with their tongues red with the blood 
of Strafford, Laud, and Charles, these recreations were put down. 
And such a custom, once dropped, can never be revived. That there 
were abuses at these church-wakes, I have little doubt ; and that they 
may have required reformation we may admit; but what have we 
gained by the abolition of them? The lower orders of the English 
either are without those recreations which diminish the cares of the 
foreign peasant, or their amusements are of an exclusively brutalizing 
character. Over the amusements of the lower orders the pastor can 
no longer exercise even an indirect influence. The church and the 
parson, it is thought, condemn all pleasures whatever. The young 
man betakes him to the ale-house or the bull-baiting, and is ruined 
for ever. Ifthe old games had been tolerated by the p»ritanic advo- 
cates of toleration, how many a youth might have come uider the eye 
of his pastor, whom now he is never destined to see, except, perchance, 
on his death-bed, and have been rescued from evil companions ere his 
youthful frolics had degenerated into confirmed dissipation. And this 
is precisely one of the grounds on which, as a member of the church, 
I wish to see the church countenancing, and thus indirectly control- 
ling, the innocent recreations of the people. Let the very amuse- 
ments of a Christian people be sanctified. Sure I am, that nothing 
can be more impolitic than to envelope religion with a shade of gloom, 
when we are permitted to surround her with a ray of glory; nothing 
more absurd than, in a Christian land, to draw too nice a line of 
demarkation between our pleasures and our duties, when it ought to 
be our endeavour to christianize every amusement, that they may be 
not only a relaxation to ourselves, but sometimes the means of win- 
ning a sinner from the evil of his ways. In religion, as in ethics and 
metaphysics, it has been too much the fashion to simplify, and, so far 
as religion is concerned, to regard man merely in a spiritual point of 
view. We ought to remember that man is not made of soul alone, 
and that a true Christian considers his very body as consecrated to 
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God. To gratify, therefore, that body by such holy pleasures as a 
music meeting affords, ought not to be regarded as an irreligious act, 
or represented as merely sensual. The pleasure is sensual, but it is 
also spiritual ; and to unite the two will ever be the endeavour of him 
who hed dedicated his body as well as his soul to God, in the Eu- 
charist, and who believes that his body as well as his soul will be 
raised by the last trump. Not only our reason, but our imagination, 
our feelings, our very senses, are to be trained to delight in holy exer- 
cises ; such exercises as may be the employment of our bodies as well 
as our minds, when, by the harpings of many harps, we shall be wel- 
comed to the New Jerusalem. But, without going further into the 
subject, and without wishing to censure such as refuse to attend our 
music meetings, I trust that enough has been said ta palliate the con- 
duct of those weak brethren and “ ungodly men’’—among whom I am 
myself reckoned—who still uphold the cause of oratorios. Our 
theoretically tolerant opponents represent us as sons of Belial for coun- 
tenancing such proceedings. We intolerants think that they are right 
to stay away, if they cannot conscientiously attend. We only ask for 
that which is, in these days, denied to sound churchmen of the old 
school, and to these alone—the liberty of acting as we think right, 
without being reviled. And we may surely contend, that if it were 
lawful for the primitive Christians, m their consecrated crypts and 
churches, and after the most solemn sacrament, to partake of a 
banquet to regale their bodies, it must be much more lawful for ‘us to 
assemble in our cathedrals (while they are left to us) to feast our souls 
with the songs of Sion, and to taste the foodon which angels feed— 
while, glowing with love, and burning with devotion, we seem almost 
to mingle with the choral symphonies of the triumphant church sur- 
rounding the throne of the Lord God of harmony. 

These feelings have been shared in by others as well as by myself, 
and for the gratification of these feelings we humbly solicit permission. 
Let me conclude by quoting the words of one to whom hundreds of 
your clerical readers are, doubtless, under the deepest obligations—of 
one whose delight it is to cheer the desponding student, to trip up the 
indolent, to direct the zeal of the energetic, and to assist the indigent 
by his charities :—“ Surely there lives not a man,’ says Archdeacon 
Bayley, “ who thinks scorn of this sacred and pleasant exercise (sacred 
music). In every age and every clime, in all the changes and chances 
of life, it is the natural expression of religious gratitude,—the appro- 
priate language of the devotional spirit. It has been the pious recrea- 
tion of the merry,* the midnight solace of the captive, the animating 
farewell of the martyr. It has Jent its aid to record the thanksgivings of 
the legislator and of the conqueror; to grace the marriage festival, and 
to consecrate the memory of the mighty fallen. It has been the em- 
ployment of patriarchs and prophets, of priests and kings, of apostles 
and angels—yea, of One, it should seem, higher far than cherubim and 
seraphim. At the creation of man, the morning stars sang together, 
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and all the sons of God shouted for joy; at His redemption, the glad 
tidings were chaunted by a multitude of the heavenly host; and at 
the final consummation of his being, when every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, shall be summoned before the Creator, 
it may be that the spirits of just men made perfect shall be welcomed 
into the portals of the New Jerusalem by the harps of God, and by 
the voice of choral symphony—a voice as of many waters, a voice as 
of mighty thunderings. Called to see their Saviour face to face, and 
to serve him day and night, it may be that they shall join the innu- 
merable company of angels, and sing a new song, saying, ‘ Blessing, 
honour, glory and power unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever,’ ’’—Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Stow, 1826. 


Your’s very truly, W.F. H. 
April 2, 1834. 





BISHOP HORSLEY’S LETTERS. 


Sir,—The deep respect which I feel for my late venerable friend, Bishop 
Horsley (if, without presumption, 1 may apply the word friend to the 
mighty dead), would have sealed my mouth in regard to any animad- 
versions upon his papers on the prophetical periods, had not his son, 
Mr. Horsley, in his letter to yourself, made a direet appeal to me— 
most flattering, indeed, but still such as almost to preclude on my part 
the possibility of silence. 

My object will be to study brevity, not to embark upon a lengthened 
disputation as to particulars, wherein 1 have the misfortune to differ 
from the bishop; and, for this purpose, instead of entering into detail, 
I shall rather proceed immediately to the basis upon which the whole 
of his lordship’s superstructure has been erected. 

I. This basis may be summarily exhibited in manner following :— 
According to the bishop, the three times and a half of Daniel, and 
the three times and a half of St. John, are mutually identical; and 
the 42 months, and what he deems the second 1260 days, both of St. 
John, are also mutually identical. But the three times and a half, and 
the 1260 days, or 42 months, are not mutually identical ; for, to a 
certain extent, they are two distinct and different periods; the latter 
being a smaller period, comprehended within the former, which is a 
larger period ; so large, indeed, that it reaches from A.p, 70 to the 
destruction of Antichrist and the restoration of the Jews, which the 
bishop conjecturally fixes to a.p, 2002. Nor has Mede any ground 
for pronouncing the three times and a half, and the 1260 days, mu- 
tually identical; because his assertion of their identity rests upon a 
matter which he assumes, but which he cannot prove; namely, that 
each time of the three times and a half denotes a primitive year of 360 
days. . 

II. On this basis, so far as the numbers are concerned, is built the 
whole of the bishop’s arrangement. Therefore, if the basis be in- 
secure, the superstructural arrangement cannot be substantial. 
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In reference, then, to such a statement, I shall proceed to examine 
the basis. 

1. The Hebrew, or, rather, Chaldee word, employed in Dan. iv. 
16, 25, 32, to describe the period of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, is 
precisely the same word as that employed in Dan. vii. 25, to designate 
the period of the three times and a half; that is to say, in each place 
alike the word yy, correctly rendered a time, is employed. 

Now the madness of Nebuchadnezzar was to continue during 
seven of these times ; and, in the account of this matter, the word 
is, I think, evidently used in that familiar sort which bespeaks, in the 
parties concerned, a perfect knowledge of at least its conventional im- 
port ; for, upon ¢hat point, neither the king nor the prophet seems to 
have any thing either to inquire or to learn. 

Hence I conclude, that, although the general import of the word be 
a time or a season, its ordinary restricted or conventional import must 
have been quite familiar to the Jews from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
downward ; and, in the present case, the well known actual duration 
of the king’s madness would itself, among the Jews, positively de- 
termine the import of the word as used in the prophecy. 

Accordingly, the familiar import of the word, as it was conven- 
tionally or restrictedly understood by the Jews themselves, we dis- 
tinctly learn from their own historian, Josephus ; for he tells us, with- 
out any hesitation, and as a matter universally allowed, that the period 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness was seven years. 

‘ON yp cé vorepoy xpdrvy, maduy bpg Kara rove Urvove 6 Baoreve dw 
irépay* wo éxmeowy rijc apyiic pera Onpiwy eee ry diaray, cai, drathoag 
ovrwe Ent rijc Epnpiac Ereow Exra, avOec ry apyxiy arodiYerar.—Acarpipac 
yup Eni rijc Epnpiuc Toy mpoeipnpévoy xpdvoy, ovdevdg TOAUHaavTos ExHécOae 
Toig mpaypacw rapa Thy éxraeriay, denDeic rod Oeov rihy Pacdrelav 
droXa/peiv, radey ic airy éxavépyerac.—Joseph, Ant. Jud., lib, x. c. 10, 
§ 6. p. 458. Edit. Hudson. 

He then adds :—“ Let no one blame me for relating matters as I find 
them in our ancient books.’’ Consequently he related, on the avowed 
authority of those ancient books, that the duration of Nebuchadnezzar’ s 
madness was seven years. But no such relation could he have given 
on that authority, unless it were familiarly known that the word yy 
denoted a year in its ordinary conventional and restricted sense, The 
word, therefore, as used by Daniel, denotes a year. But this precise 
word is employed by him to describe the three times and a half. 
Therefore the import of the three times and a half is three years and 
a half. 

2. With this philological clew to guide us, we shall be prepared 
comparatively to analyze the period now before us. 

(1.) Daniel and St. John alike use the phrase, three times and a 
half; but St. John alone additionally uses the two other phrases, 
Sorty-two months and twelve hundred and sixty days. 

Now, whether these several phrases do or do not describe one and 
the same period, chronologically considered, they certainly, on the 
authority of Josephus for the ordinary familiar import of the word 
}Ty, describe, at any rate, three periods which are all exactly of the 
yame length ; for three primitive years and a half (which the bishop 
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allows to be the prophetie measure) contains exactly 1260 days; and 
1260 days are precisely equivalent to 42 months. 

This being clear, since St. John alone uses the two phrases of forty- 
two months and twelve hundred and sixty days, and since the Apocalypse 
(as all admit) is, pro tanto, an explanatory enlargement of Daniel’s 
prophecies, the presumption is, that St. John employs the new phrases, 
Sorty-two months and twelve hundred and sixty days, for the purpose of 
authoritatively removing all doubt, if doubt there could be, as to the 
true grammatical import of Daniel’s older phrase of three times and a 
half; which phrase, as if distinctly to mark the link of connection, 
he himself also industriously employs. 

(2.) But still the question will recur—Whether the three periods, 
severally set forth by the three phrases, are chronologically, as well as 
numerically, identical ? that is to say, whether the three periods are three 
distinct periods of equal length, or one and the same period, merely described 
by three different phrases. 

The bishop admits the perfect identity of the 42 months and the 
1260 days. If, therefore, the three times and a half can be shewn 
to be identical either with the 42 months, or with the 1260 days, the 
unsoundness of the basis upon which the whole arrangement of the 
learned prelate is made to repose will distinctly appear. 

Now, so far as I can see, the identity in question is fully established 
by the circumstance, that the same events and the same characters occur 
during the lapse both of the three times and a half and of the 42 months. 

The events are, the warring upon the saints and the orercoming them. 

The characters are, in Bout: ten-horned wild beast acting under 
under the influence of a little horn; in the Apocalypse, a ten-horned wild 
beast acting under the influence of a false prophet, who in every particular 
supplies the place of the little horn ; in both Haniel and the Apocalypse, 
the saints of God. 

Daniel says, “ That the little horn of the ten-horned beast made war 
with the saints, and prevailed against them, so that he should wear out the 
saints of the Most High ; and they shall be given into his hand until a time 
and two times and the dividing of a time.’ (Dan. vii. 21, 25.) 

John says, “ That power was given unto the ten-horned beast ¢o 
practise during 42 months, and to make war with the saints, and to over- 
come them ;”’ and all this he describes him as doing under the influence 
of a character which uses him for a tool, and which exactly supplies 
the place of the little horn in Daniel’s prophecy. (Rev. xiii. 5, 7, 
11, 18; Comp. Rev. xvii. 3, 6.) 

The matter, therefore, stands thus :— 

During a tern of 1260 days, expressed by the phrase, three times 
and a half, a ten-horned beast, acting in subserviency to his own tyran- 
nical little horn, wages war with, and prevails against the saints. 

During an exactly equal term of 1260 days, expressed by the phrase, 
Sorty-two months, the confessedly same ten-horned beast, acting under 
the influence of his avowed coadjutor, denominated the false prophet, 
makes war with the saints, and overcomes them. 

Hence the two periods are circumstantially demonstrated to be chro- 
nologically identical. 

The force of this reasoning, which is Mede’s, is felt and acknow- 
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ledged by the bishop ; but the only answer which he gives to it is— 
that the chronological identification of the three times and a half, and 
the 1260 days, will invole us in inextricable difficulties. 

Such, no doubt, will be the case, if we adopt his lordship’s scheme 
of making the three times-and a half commence a. p. 70. But, as he 
brings no proof of that commencement, save an arbitrary and gratuit- 
ous induction from Dan. xii. 7, 1 venture to submit that the very diffi- 
culties of which he speaks make the adoption of his system an impos- 
sibility. 

In ‘ruth, the placing the commencement of the three times and a 
half in a. bp. 70, unhinges the whole chronology of the allied prophecies. 

During the three times and a half the saints are delivered into the 
hand of the little horn. But the little horn gradually springs up con- 
temporaneously with the ten horns of the beast ; and the ten horns of 
the beast, as all admit, represent the kingdoms erected by the ten 
Teutonic nations upon the platform of the proper Roman Empire. 
Therefore, by the very necessity of chronology, the entire three times 
and a half, during which the saints are delivered into the hand of the 
little horn, must be posterior to the breaking up of the Roman Empire 
in the fifth and six centuries ; consequently they cannot have com- 
menced A.D. 70. 

We are brought exactly to the same result by an examination of 
the chronological position of the 1260 days with reference to the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire. As the identity of the three times 
and a half and the 1260 days is established by the invincible force of 
circumstantiality, so are we compelled by chronology to place them 
alike after the rise of the ten original Teutonic kingdoms; whence 
their identity is established, not only by circwmstantiality, but by 
chronology also. 

3. It will be seen that the preceding remarks are altogether inde- 
pendent of any applicatory exposition of particulars. They are purely 
abstract ; and, in the exposition of Daniel and St. John, I quite agree 
with Mede, that, to produce any reasonably satisfactory interpretation 
so far as respects events, the abstract must precede and (as it were) 
hedge in the concrete. Now this abstract arrangement of the numbers 
is, 1 think, irreconcileable with Bishop Horsley’s proposed system of 
exposition. That system rests upon an unsecure basis; therefore 
itself is, of necessity, devoid of firmness and solidity. 

Ill. Into the bishop’s assertion, “ That the identity of a prophetic 
day and a primitive year cannot be established from Daniel's prophecy of 
the Seventy Weeks, \ have already entered very much at large in the 
Dublin Christian Examiner, the same allegation having been contro- 
versially advanced by a correspondent of that journal. The bishop 
is mistaken in saying, from the mere circumstance of its etymology, 
that the word yyy may mean a term made ” | Semea periods of an 
length. In. no one place throughout the whole Hebrew Bible does it 
ever grammatically bear any other sense then a week, or a term of 
seven days, when it occurs absolutely, or without any expla adjunct. 
The text (Gen, xxix. 27) has long since been given up. Grammati- 
cally, therefore, the seventy weeks denote 490 days, not 490 yeare ; 
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and the circumstance of their being mystically employed to denote 
490 years, fully proves that, in prophecy, @ grammatical day is em- 
ployed to denote an actual year. 

G. S. Faper.* 





IRISH SEES’ EXTINCTION. 


Sir,—It has been a question among churchmen whether the late 
extinction of the Irish sees was or was not to be considered an Erastian 
act on the part of the legislature, i.e. whether the civil power out- 
stepped the limits within which the usages of the realm allow of its 
interference in the internal system of the establishment. That there 
was, in the actual mode of conducting the measure, a want of that 
deference to the rulers of the church, which courtesy, equity, and its 
past services to the state would naturally prescribe, is not denied 
by any. Such incidental mistakes, however, it is not worth while to 
notice, neither is it fair to ascribe the measure itself, which has 
occasioned the above-mentioned debate among our friends, to the 
immediate agents employed in effecting it. Certainly the present 
Government can obtain no praise, in this matter, from a church- 
man; yet, after all, it is but the symptom and creation of the times 
we live in; and, when viewed as external to the church, (which is its 
appropriate position, ) is not a subject of our criticism or remonstrance, 

But the Irish measure may be viewed as the result of principles 
which are at work—which are, indeed, only partially received and 
acted on by individuals, but according to which the nation, as a 
collective whole, is moving,—as one out of a number of acts, some 
past, some in prospect, all lying in one particular determinate direc- 
tion; so cognate in their character and bearing as to admit of being 
referred (as if) to one mind, and which must be so referred by 
churchmen, (i.e. to some type or idea which may be called the states- 
man of the age—the secret, but sure, author of progressive events,) in 
order that they may have a correct view of their own position, and 
the dangers to which the church is exposed. 

Now it is scarcely necessary to do more than remind the reader of 
the very important change which has taken place in the course of the 
last century in the theory of government relatively to religion. Our 
ancestors considered the body politic to be (as Christian) brought 
under the church as if a lay member (so to say) of it; whereas 
the present race of politicians are disposed so consider the states- 
man, as such, to be quite disconnected with religion of any kind; 
and the law, as such, to bear what may be called an atheistical 
character. ‘lhe soundness or safety of this comparatively recent 
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* The Editor feels it only due to Mr. Faber, as his name was mentioned, to giev 
insertion to his letter. But, sensible as he is of the importance of the subject, pro- 
phecy is a matter on which it is so impossible to set any bounds to disquisition, that 
at this season, when temporary matters are pressing so much, he must be under the 
necessity of declining further remarks on the question at present. The Letters of 
Bishop Horsley were published because every thing from his pen is precious, but 
not for the sake of exciting discussion. 
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theory need not here be discussed; but surely it is most necessary 
that churchmen should fully understand and reckon upon its exist- 
ence as a matter of fact ; that they should ever recollect that, (accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the day,) religion takes its seat in the high 
places of the nation, not as religion, but as a dispenser of civil benefits 
to the subjects of the state, which has no concern with the truth or 
falsehood of doctrines, is bound by no obligation of reverence towards 
Christianity or its institutions, but views, as the church, so also dissent- 
ing communities, in the light of subjects, more or less useful to itself, 
and to be protected and patronized according to their respective use. 
What can be the result of such a theory of government, but a series 
of measures affecting the church similarly to that which was passed 
last session in Treland? It is plain that, on the hypothesis of the 
temporal good effected by Christianity being the proper object which 
the state contemplates in recognising it, the resident clergy will be the 
especial, if not the sole, subjects of its regard and consideration, as 
being the instruments of national education, and of parochial charity 
and order. ‘These are the productive class, and the more useful they 
may be made to the nation, the more will the statesman desire to have 
the management and control over them. It will inevitably follow that 
the peculiarities of Christianity will be dismissed from his consideration 
as indifferent matters. Not to mention the doctrines of the Gospel, 
(which opens upon another subject,) still more its discipline, as having 
a visible form, and forcing itself upon his attention, will excite his 
jealousy and impatience. The system of church polity, its episcopal 
regimen, its rulers, will seem an idle incumbrance, or, rather an of- 
fence, as impeding the march of civil organization, and introducing into 
the community independent authorities, and (what he will consider) 
a divided allegiance. Bishops will appear to him, not as a divine 
ordinance, but as a clog upon the wheels of government; so that, 
if it were possible, he would dispense with them altogether, and bring 
the parochial clergy under the mere control of a civil department, 
answering to the bureau of public instruction in foreign countries, 
lor the same reason, all superior ecclesiastics, all religious establish- 
ments—such as chapters and colleges, all that ensures wealth and 
power to individuals in the ministerial order, all that makes the 
clergyman independent of the state—as the tithe system, church lands, 
&e., will be objects of his antipathy and hostility. On the other 
hand, the residence of the clergy on their cures will be promoted with 
all care and earnestness ; and, in like manner, the building of churches, 
parsonage houses, &c.—every thing which tends to the immediate 
temporal well-being of the population. Some of these objects are 
contessedly very excellent and desirable in themselves; but, in order 
to estimate duly their actual character in the supposed case, they must 
be looked upon, not as isolated measures, but in their connexion with 
the others above detailed—in connexion with the depression of 
the church rulers and the church system, which, indeed, has, in most 
ages, been attempted by the civil power, but will be an especially 
cherished project, when the theory of government is what may, for 
for clearness’ sake, be called the atheistical, as above described. 
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Further, should dissenters abound, the statesman under consi- 
deration will be anxious to enrol them among the ecclesiastical servants 
of the state; to unite them to their brethren, the hitherto exclusively 
acknowledged clergy; to engage them in the work of national educa- 
tion ; and to interest them in the well-being of the community. 

Recurring to the case of the Irish church, from which we started, it 
is not to be supposed for an instant, that the annihilating measure 
lately carried in Parliament, was conceived with a view of reducing 
the Irish parochial clergy under a civil minister,—the idea is absurd. 
Still the congeniality of the measure to the schemes of the aforesaid 
atheistical theory renders it a matter of very grave import, considering 
it in the light of a possible precedent for similar acts nearer home ; 
acts which might be contemplated this year or that, but may suddenly 
have their accomplishment, as if from accident, though doubtless, in 
reality, from the master-spirit of the age, which has been let loose upon 
the church: e. g.—what is so absurd (it might be argued) as to have 
bishops in Wales, none of whom (supposing it) understood the Welsh 
language ? Now the crown could not be expected to relinquish the 
patronage which their appointment involves; but it might be satisfied, 
and the parochial interests of the people fully secured, in the politician's 
judgment, were these bishoprics put into commission, ‘This instance is 
given merely in illustration, not, of course, as of probable occurrence. 
Now the annihilation of the Irish sees is not only a precedent, but a 
new precedent in the history of this church and realm ; and, therefore, 
whether strictly Erastian or not, yet, being an innovation full of 
danger as a precedent, is surely to be protested against and denounced 
by every churchman. A great authority, the Bishop of Ferns, has 
indeed adduced what he considers precedents for such a proceeding ; 
yet hardly such as will bear the test which the foregoing remarks are 
adapted to furnish. The irregular ecclesiastical proceedings of former 
kings, or parliament, had no tendency to destroy the church system 
—to break the ties which bind its members together. ‘There were 
prelates forcibly imposed; but no destruction. It is true, the mere 
politician will be disposed to regard the establishment as one whole, 
and will consider the diminution of its heads, or the alteration of its 
internal arrangements, as points of inferior importance. But the 
churchman will ever make the separate dioceses and sees the primary 
and distinct objects of his contemplation; he will never forget that they 
are the polities wrought after the apostolic model, and that their 
aggregation, right and expedient as it is in every point of view, 
is, after all, but a matter of convenience or accident. He can 
never forget that each diocese, or church, has its own separate rights 
as a body, consisting of bishop, clergy, and laity; that each diocese 
or church is a witness for the truth; and that the more numer- 
ous the churches, the more numerous the witnesses; that by their 
very number the truth is secured from suppression by a tyranny or 
conspiracy ; and, lastly, that the principle of the Irish measure tends 
legitimately to the extinction of the church catholic altogether—that it 
is a precedent, first, for the annihilation of all the English sees, except 
(say) Canterbury and York ; then, for jumbling the whole of England 
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into one vast unscriptural diocese—nay, for destroying altogether our 
independent polity, and obliging us to receive our orders from Sweden, 
as if we were a mere colony from a foreign country, or (it might be) 
from the Roman see itself. 


SE eee 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


Sir,—His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin proposes to found a new 
college in the university, for the exclusive education of divinity stu- 
dents. An Act of Parliament is to be obtained, giv ing up the old pa- 
lace of the Archbishops of Dublin (which has been ‘for some years 
past employed as a police barrack), and also, I believe, the adjoining 
library, founded by Primate Marsh, for the use of the students ; 
5007. a-year is to be taken out of the income of the see of Dublin, 
and allotted, in perpetuum, tor the support of the college. Dr. Elring- 
ton, regius professor of divinity in the university, is to be the 
Principal, and the Rey. Dr. Dickinson, rector of St. Ann’s parish 
and chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, is to be Sub- 
Principal. ‘The following statement of his Grace’s views in this new 
foundation is taken from a letter addressed by Professor Elrington to 
the Dublin Hvening Mail, and nay, 1 presume, be considered as cor- 
rect :— As long as I can recollect (he says) it has been a subject of 
regret with the friends of the established church, and of reproach 
with its enemies, that in the interval between the close of the acade- 
mic course and ordination, there was no place of study for the candi- 
dates of the ministry. ‘To prolong the academic course is impos- 
sible.” [The Professor means the academic course required as a sine 
qua non from all divinity students.| “It must be adapted to the ma- 
jority, and a new class coming up necessarily calls away the attention 
of the professors from their predecessors. It always happens that at 
the close of that period, some have not arrived at an age for ordina- 
tion; some are unable to procure a title for orders. How is this inter- 
val to be employed? How has it been often employed? — The 
reader may answer these questions himself. ‘To supply this defect, 
the Are hbishop of Dublin wished to establish a theological school, 
where those who were anxious for improvement might resort, and 
where the bishops might direct candidates to spend the interval before 
ordination; and, to connect this plan as closely as possible with 
Trinity College, his Grace wished that the professor of divinity 
should be the Principal of the new college, and I felt it my duty to 
accept the office, though very reluctant to undertake new duties. 

This plan of erecting a new college has excited great opposition, and 
several angry letters have appeared in the Hrening Mail on the 8 
As far as 1 can understand the matter, the state of the controversy 
this :—the utility of giving the class of students referred to by Dr. oy 
an opportunity ofemploying themselves usefully by remaining in the 
university after the completion of their or dinary studies, is questioned 
by none ; but the expediency of erecting a new establishment, separated 
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from Trinity College, and under a different corporation, appears to be 
the matter in debate. The arguments against the archbishop’s de- 
sign, as far as I can collect them, are these :—1. That this new foun- 
dation may ultimately lead to a total separation of clerical education, 
and indeed of religious education generally, from ‘Trinity College. 
Roman catholics and other dissenters are already admitted to degrees 
in Dublin, and they are now petitioning for admission to scholarships, 
fellowships, and professorships there. A new college w ill suggest a 
ready mode of effecting this object, by removing to it everything that 
now connects the older foundation with the church and the clergy 
of Ireland. It will be said, let Maynooth be for the education of the 
Roman catholic clergy ; let the new college be the place of education 
for the clergy of the church of Ireland, and let Trinity College be 
open to all sects and denominations—a seminary for the general edu- 
cation of the nation in science and literature, without religious distinc- 
tions. 2. It is pleaded, that this danger w ill be avoided, and all the 
proposed good attained, by encouraging the residence of divinity 
students in Trinity C ollege after the completion of their terms; which 
may be done there as w ell as in a distinct college, especially as the 
heads of the uniy ersity are at present about to enlarge their accommo- 
dation for students, and are moreover willing to meet the ; archbishop’s 
wishes in any way he will suggest. The funds of Trinity College 
would enable them to make any addition to the divinity school that 
was thought necessary, withouta tax upon the archiepiscopal revenues 
and it would sure ly be better to endow new lecturers, to found ea 
logical scholarships for the class of students likely to benefit by the 
archbishop’ s proposed college, or in any other wa ay to encourage 
the residence ofsuch students in the university, in the interval, which, 
as Dr, Elrington justly remarks, is so often idly and uselessly em- 
ployed, rather than to e ndanger the existence or the protestant cha- 
racter of the university by a separate establishment. 3. That it is in- 
expedient, in the present state of the Irish church, to increase the 
expenses of clerical education, and that the principle of impoverishing 
the see of Dublin, for the maintenance of the new college, is highly 
objectionable, and should not be acted upon except in a case of neces- 
sity. 4. That the Primate, the Provost of Trinity College, and the 
heads of the univ ersity are averse to the establishment of a new foun- 
dation, but forbear opposition, at least public opposition, out of respect to 
the quarter from which the proposal has come; and that even the Bishop 
of Ferns and Dr. Elrington, who are the only persons connected with 
the university by whom the design is directly sanctioned, are under- 
stood to have joined in it rather with the hope of preventing mis- 
chief than with the e xpectation of effecting good. Of the opinions of 
the other bishops on the subject, nothing appears to be publicly known. 
I have merely given these objections as the substance of what has 
been written in some Irish new spapers against the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s plan, but without wishing to give any opinion on the merits 
of the controversy. It is much to be 1 regretted that any misunder- 
standing should occur among the friends of the church in times like 
these. Tam, «e., ‘I 
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VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS, 
(Continued from p. 463.) 


Crito CANTABRIGIENSIS has engaged with Beza upon only one division— 
the Gospels; and there, notwithstanding the hints given in the Specimen, he 
finds himself compelled to resort to ‘‘a small inaccuracy” or two, to escape 
from the tormenter. He can no more “ abide by Beza’s septendecim, than he 
can by vetustissima scripta,” in Stephanus’s account of the materials for his 
O mirificam, or by “‘ editio”’ and ‘‘ que fuit excusa,” in the statement of the 
selections for the margin of the folio, P. 400, note, he says, ‘ Beza’s mistake 
of seventeen MSS., instead of sixteen, might easily arise from the circum- 
stance of the Complutensian edition being considered as a MS.”’ Beza ought 
never to have said anything but “ quindecim tantum,” “ as all critics agree, 
who have taken any pains in getting rid of Stephens’s editions;” but he is 
perverse, and instead of saying that Stephanus had fifteen in all, he makes the 
man to have had seventeen of the gospels ; and we are here told that this mis- 
take might easily arise from the circumstance of the Complutensian being 
considered (we are not told by whom) as a manuscript. But how does Crito’s 
own mistake arise, of sixteen manuscripts being taken to furnish opposing read- 
ings to the folio, ‘‘ but from the circumstance of the Complutensian edition 
being considered as a manuscript’? If Beza, then, had made the mistake 
attributed to him, of ‘‘ saying that seventeen MSS. are quoted in the margin 
of R. Stephens’s edition of 1550, (Michaelis ii. 861, note 43,) instead of what 
he actually does say, viz., that he founds eventeen of Stephanus’s MSS. quoted 
in the gospels—according to my arithmetic, it must have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of the Complutensian edition being considered as two MSS.; for 
I have always been taught that seventeen exceeds fifteen by two. This, how- 
ever, is a mere trifle. Suppose Beza or any other person to want such a mis- 
take, and I am sure he might just as reasonably consider the Complutensian 
two MSS. as one; and Mr. Porson accords with Crito and myself in this 
opinion. The Professor, finding it necessary to attribute the ‘small in- 
accuracy” of the Docti et Prudentes to Stephanus, says, p. 63, ‘‘ he was rea- 
sonable and moderate enough in treating it as a separate MS.” But if I grant 
that by adding the Complutensian to the fifteen MSS. of the margin, Crito 
can make seventeen MSS., how does he bring the fifteen of the margin all to- 
gether on the gospels? Did Crito never hear of ‘‘decem, i.e. omnes’? Yes ; 
but here comes another mistake for Beza, which “ might easily arise from the 
circumstance of” the fifteen MSS. of the margin being all considered as con- 
taining the gospels. Beza, in his aptness to mistake, is to learn from the 
Docti et Prudentes, to call “editio que fuit excusa” a “ vetustissimum scrip- 
tum exemplar,” and he is to set down two for it in reckoning Stephanus’s 
MSS.; and he is to learn from their Cloten that every MS. that ever was 
written contained the whole New Testament, and these are to furnish him 
with the “ mira lectionis varietas,” which placuit suis locis annotare, in the 
history of the adulteress ; and to make him say twice over in the preceding 
chapter, that Stephanus’s MSS. amounted to seventeen in those places. Now, 
if any one seriously believes that Beza could by his own powers actually ac- 
complish such a mistake, | would ask him whether he thinks that the “ small 
inaccuracy” was held also by Henry and by Robert? and if not, whether he 
does not suppose that they had opportunities of correcting it in Beza? Does 
he hold that the book of collations furnished the readings of the “ codices 
Stephanicos Evangelistis vel praeditos vel iis carentes”? and if not, does he 
think that they could both of them go on printing these readings of the 
carentes as well as the preditos in almost every page, when each of them in 
his turn printed Beza’s appeal to them for his authority? And, if he says they 
could, I should like to be informed whether he thinks it absolutely impossible 
for Beza to have seen written copies himself, before he published his first edi- 
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tion. I refer particularly to an unknown MS., spoken of by Wetsten in his 
mixed medley, on No. 12. I will ask him whether the supposition given to 
Beza, that every MS. contained the whole New Testament, might not have 
been shaken in his third edition, by his own observations, when he had him- 
self acquired the Cambridge and the Claromontan. There was admirable 
judgment and skill in playing this off upon a gentleman who said the whole 
difficulty lies in the septendecim of Beza, and who was told that ‘a ray of 
light pierced through the Egyptian darkness of his mind” (Porson, 66), when 
he seemed to have got, for a moment, the notion that one of Stephanus’s MSS. 
might be without some part of the New Testament. Yes, Egyptian darkness— 
darkness that may be felt, where a ray of light would not pierce from simply 
looking over the margin of Stephanus in the Revelations—from merely seeing 
all the thirteen first selected MSS. silent, and two fresh ones taken to oppose 
the text in that division. Accordingly, Mr. Porson’s letters contain nothing 
so inconceivably absurd, as the notion that Beza could suppose that all Ste- 
phanus’s MSS. contained the whole of the New Testament ; but leave Beza’s 
general testimony untouched. Mill, it is true, says (1157) “‘ Quum quindecim 
exemplarium meminerit Robertus, quis non statim totidem integros N. T. co- 
dices nactum arbitraretur?’’ I can conceive it possible, nay, even probable, that 
a gentleman who has seen only printed Greek Testaments, with nothing but 
the text, should say so. But if the question had been distinctly put to Mill, 
I think that, notwithstanding his oscitancy in allowing Morin to cheat him at 
Rom. xil, 11, as he fairly admits,* 1321, it would have been seen that a man 
of sense, who had got beyond Stephanus’s preface, and knew anything of the 
margin, never could have actually thought so. Mill, to cover his blot, might 
talk of “ diligenter admodum et ex professo expenderit,” and might lead you 
to think that the truth could be discovered only by a man ‘‘sedulo per N. T. 
expendenti;” but I again and again ask any one who will take the trouble 
of looking at Stephanus’s margin for a page or two, anywhere in the first se- 
lection of opposing MSS., and will then glance over a page in the Revelations, 
in the most cursory manner, whether Mr. Porson is at all too strong in speak- 
ing of the Egyptian darkness of him, who having Stephanus’s margin in the 
Revelations betore him, could have actually supposed that all the first selected 
thirteen MSS. contained that division, as well as the new selection, te, ec. 
Those who are pleased to say, “ it is evident that Beza copied from Stephens’s 
margin’’—those who assert that ‘‘adjutum se fafetur....R. Stephani codice 
anno 1550, cum V. L. edito,” will not, I presume, contend that Beza was as 
much in the dark as Mr. Travis, respecting the MSS. cited in the Revelations. 
Beza was then the man who had Mill’s requisite for suspecting that the first 
selected thirteen MSS. did not every one of them contain the Revelations, 
‘‘qui variantes lectiones ad editionis Roberti tertia marginem interiorem 
positas diligenter admodum et ex professo expenderit” (1157). What, then, 
must Crito Cantabrigiensis have endured from the tormenter, when he resorted to 
this, after the mementos that he had received,—and could represent Beza to 
take all the fifteen of the margin with the Complutensian, when he gave the 
readings of seventeen in the gospels? And does any man now think that he 
can invent the shadow of a reason for suspecting that Beza should ever fora 
moment have imagined ‘that Stephens’s sixteen copies contained the whole 
New Testament,”’ and that when Stephanus notes anything to be wanting in 
some MSS., Beza could ever tell you, as Sir Isaac Newton has it, (xxiv. 
p. 515,) “that he had read it in the rest ?”’ If any man does, he has the pre- 
sumption to think that he can do what no one of the Docti et Prudentes 





* His words are, ‘‘ ut et nos ipso duce.’’ Walton and Courcelles, as we have 


seen, preceded him in hearing the instruction that causeth to err from the words of 
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has ever yet attempted.* No; from Sir Isaac down to Crito, they have 
shewn the same judgment, that Mr. Porson tells us Mr. Griesbach had, in his 
first edition, with respect to his accusation of Stephanus; they have “ taken 
this point for granted, not foreseeing that a man could be found so hardy and 
ignorant as to deny it.” And when, avowing their own knowledge of the 
fact, of the first selected thirteen MSS. of Stephanus’s margin all failing in 
the Revelations, they are pleased to assert that ‘“ Beza, for want of experience, 
supposed” that every one of them contained it, and do not inform you what 
Beza supposed to be the reason why he could not, in going through it, find a 
single reading from any one of them throughout that division st Ll beg leave to 
say that they depended on your “ want of experience” or want of sense. 
Indeed, if | were to treat them with a counter assertion, that Beza, for want of 
experience, supposed that there was not a MS. in existence, which did con- 
tain the whole New Testament, I repeat that | know not how such a decla- 
ration could be disproved, but by «>; which having the two first divisions 
and the last, must be supposed, by every one who knows anything of the MSS. 
of the New Testament, to have had the Acts and Cath. Ep. also. But no- 
thing more is wanting to expose the theory of the learned critics than to ap- 
ply it. We have seen what they have to say on the two first divisions of the 
sacred text. When Beza quotes the readings of seventeen MSS. in the gos- 
pels, and of sixteen in St. Paul’s epistles, they tell you that these are deduc- 
tions from the margin of Stephanus’s folio, w hich gives the readings of only 
fifteen in the whole. Bezais to make out seventeen in the gospels and sixteen 
in St. Paul, from Stephanus’s margin, where all the MSS. that are cited in all 
the four divisions, amounted altogether only to fifteen. Well, suppose that 
they have convinced you that their theory accords with the fact in the two 
first divisions, what of the two other—the Acts and Cath. Ep., and the 
Revelations? According to them, Beza was to believe that all Stephanus’s 
MSS. contained the whole of the New Testament (Bishop Marsh’s Letters, p. 
136, note), and “that Stephens has noted all the variations from his own 
text” (Ditto, p. 137) ; so that, as Bengel says, (John viii. 1,) “ codices Stepha- 
nicos.... vel praditos.... vel carentes confundit.”” Now, the number that 
Stephanus cites, as the critics themselves tell us, decrease in these two divisions ; 
there are only seven cited in the Acts and Cath. Ep., and only two in the Re- 
velations : the number then for Beza to quote must increase in the Acts and 
Cath. Ep., and still more in the Revelations. But look at Beza’s annotations, 
and you will find the fact to be the direct contrary; you will find it to be such 
as would be expected from an honest report of a collation of “ plusquam xxx.” 
in the whole. From what you will find stated by Beza, you will conclude, as 
we have before observed, that Henry’s collations consisted of seventeen of the 
gospels, or, as Beza’s latter investigations gave it, in the preface to his last 
editions, 19,—sixteen of St. Paul’s Epistles ; thirteen, or most probably four- 
teen, of the Acts and Cath. Ep., and four, or rather five, of the Revelations. 
Again, with respect to the passages where Stephanus’s text is contrary to the 
whole of his cited MSS., put Beza under the tutorage of the Docti et Pru- 
dentes, and what must he say? Why evidently that he found eight to have 
had the reading of the text in the Acts and Cath. Ep., where there were 
seven cited ; and thirteen for it in the Revelations, where there were only two 





* Wetsten never ventured to assert that Beza supposed *€ Stephens’s sixteen copies 
contained the whole New Testament.” All that he says is, ** De codicibus Stephani 
loquitur, ac si singuli N. T. integrum continerent,” 148, 4, Seml. 381; and he has 
the judgment not to refer to any ‘place for this ‘* loquitur ac Si.’ 

t [have Griesbach’s authority for asserting, that every man of common sense must 
see that if any one of the MSS. of the first selection had contained the Revelations, 
Stephanus must have taken it to oppose his text there. Speaking of Z, at p. xxii, 
Lond. xxxiii., he says, * Is igitur hunc in recensendo Apocalypsceos textu certissime 
non neglexisset, si in aliis Novi Testamenti partibus cum usurpasset.” 
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cited. But what is the fact? Exactly such as might be expected from the 
silence of Beza’s accusers respecting the numbers quoted by him in these two 
divisions. 1 have looked in vain for more than five quoted by him in the 
Acts and Cath. Ep., besides the seven cited and the other marked MSS. that 
are not cited in that division; and I have looked in vain for more than three 
beyond what Stephanus cited in the Revelations. 

The Docti et Prudentes, when they ascribe these errors to Beza, most kindly 
apologize for the gross absurdities which they thereby make for him. “ Itis, 
however, excusable in Beza, as he lived at a time when sacred criticism had 
hardly advanced beyond a state of infancy” (Bishop Marsh’s Letters, p. 138, 
note 19). I must leave it to others to determine whether it be excusable in 
them to have vented such charges, because they have lived at a time when this 
mode of criticism has advanced to such maturity of audaciousness. But, as Mr, 
Linsey informs us, ‘‘ Thus does Wetstein endeavour, in a very candid manner, to 
apologize all he can for the mistakes of Stephens and Beza” (Sosipater, Comment. 
and Essays, No. v., 1786, p. 524). I have already deprecated all these mis- 
takes that are made for Stephanus, and all the candid apologies that are 
offered for themafterwards (Brit. Mag., July, 1833, p.33). I now make the same 
request on the part of Beza, and say, take all the mistakes that he himself 
commits exactly as you find them, without alteration or allowance. I repeat 
now for Beza—* Be so good as to let them stand without correction, and I will 
be answerable for the consequences.” As for your apologies for both Ste- 
phanus and Beza, I say now, as I did to Mr. Porson’s excuses, (Specimen 41,) 
** Keep them for those that want them,” and when they are to be given, “ ina 
very candid manner,” I humbly entreat you to give me your honest rancour 
instead. I recollect what Mr. Porson said, Reproof Valiant, (Gent. Mag., 
May, 1791, p. 131; Kidd’sTracts, 361,) “If you had the candour in your heart, 
which you have so often in your mouth....she would teach you to charge no 
man with absurdity or falsehood, till you had tried every probable supposition 
to make his words rational and consistent ; she would teach you not to wring 
a contradiction out of two testimonies, because one says less or more than 
Che OURO. o00 csc ” But my request goes to no such lengths. I say, be 
pleased not to assume the ‘‘ absurdity and falsehood” of Beza’s “saying that 
seventeen MSS. are quoted in the margin of Stephens’s edition,” and the still 
greater absurdity, if greater there can be,—Beza supposed “that Stephens’s 
sixteen copies contained the whole New Testament ;” and then “ apologize all 
you can for the mistakes’ that you have coined for him. Be so good as to tell 
the truth, that the number seventeen is said of MSS., which he found quoted in 
the gospels: and that twenty-five was what he calculated the whole that had 
been collated would probably amount to; and then, I say, “‘ wring a contra- 
diction out of the two testimonies,” if you can,—shew, if you are able, that 
the one says less or more than the other. And when he makes the seventeen, 
upon further examination, to be nineteen, as you tell me, “ne scilicet non a 
vero numero iterum recederet,”’ I say, “in me convertite tela,’’ here is the man 
who magnifies Henry’s achievements, during the three years | he was kept at the 
work “‘in Italicis,”” and ‘‘ swells the number of his MSS.,” soasto give nine- 
teen at least in the gospels ; you have ample ground to say of me, “non veri- 
tus est corum numerum angere, de plusquam xxx. Stephani codicibus locutus.” 
When Beza makes Stephanus’s MSS. ‘‘ amount sometimes to sixteen, at other 
times to seventeen,” I can admire your amiable anxiety lest “the word sep- 
tendecim should have betrayed him ;” but if these numbers are wrong, I must 
positively require you to call them wilful lies ; I must really decline your kind- 
ness in making these sixteen MSS. of St. Paul’s epistles, and these seventeen 
of the gospels, to be the fifteen MSS. that ‘‘ are quoted in the margin of R. 
Stephens’s edition,” by your adding one for the Complutensian edition, in St. 
Paul, and fwo for it, in the gospels. And I make my bow to the ‘dona 
ferentes,” when, brim-full of charity, you not only give me thus two for the 
Complutensian, in Beza’s preface to his third edition, but allow me also to 
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reckon in the two MSS. that Wetsten and Griesbach call D, in the collation 
of the codices Stephani that Beza had received in 1556 to make up the nine- 
teen that he mentioned in his 5th edition. I am content to admit that, 
whereas in his first edition he professes (true or false) to have found the read- 
ing of seventeen of Stephanus’s MSS. in a place, he has now not the smallest 
fear to increase their number, and to say nineteen. It is impossible for any 
man to be more sensible of the kindness that you intend by your corrections, 
or to feel more due gratitude for your candid apologies ; but I am most per- 
versely bigoted to the man’s own account; and I say, with no less decision 
than that with which the sentence was first pronounced, “there is no mis- 
take, and there shall be no mistake.” By Beza’s own words, not your’s, he 
shall be justified, or by his own words he shall be condemned. He said dis- 
tinctly, again and again, in his first edition, that he had then found seventeen 
Stephani nostri codices in the gospels, and he never said one word that could 
be distorted into a hint of R. Stephani codice anno 1550, cum V. L. edito,” 
and he says nothing, except at Matt. i. 11, “circa V. L. a R. Stephani, anno 
1550 editas.” I shall not admit that the word septendecim betrays Beza, and 
you shall not hear from me any complaint of the difficulty that lies in it. I 
glory in the different numbers that he has quoted in all the different divisions 
of the sacred text. I hold that the casual mention of these different numbers 
would, of itself alone, satisfy any real critic, who had not pledged himself to 
the “ communis eruditorum consensus, ” that Beze autoritati multum defra- 
hendum esse.’”’ I think that this alone would assure him that the collator told 
the truth, when he set down the amount of the MSS. that he had seen, with 
the same cegaXara, at “ plusquam xxx.,” and I am thus able to find an alter- 
native besides what Wetsten offers me (148, 3, Seml. 380), “‘ ac si nempe ipse 
Beza non editionem Stephani, anno 1550, sed ipsos MSS. codices inspexisset,”” 
viz., that which the man himself invariably asserted. I say that he quoted 
from neither one nor the other, but from Henry’s autograph, which contained 
the collation of more than double the number of the whole that were taken, 
in both selections, to oppose the text of the folio ; by the help of which auto- 
graph he was able to correct mistakes of the collators for the margin respect- 
ing the opposing MSS., as Mr. Porson so justly observes, p.83 ; and was able 
to add the readings of those that never were cited. And if I do not say that 
Beza “ ipsos MSS. codices” inspexit, I myself see those unmarked MSS. that 
are at present invisible, as plainly in the readings which the Docti et Prudentes 
produce, as they themselves do two of the opposing MSS. in those readings 
which appear in the margin of the folio. 

Whilst, however, Beza sinks under the load of obligations, for the kind 
correction of his mistakes, no notice whatsoever is taken of the other tor- 
menter’s saying ‘‘ plusquam xxx.,” and then reducing the number that he 
found at Mat. iii. 12, to “ plus minus quindecim.” Wetsten says not a word 
of this instance of the “ne scilicet non a vero numero recederet;’’ nor yet 
does the learned and acute translator of Michaelis undertake to shew “ how 
the mistake was occasioned.” Yet this is another concession of the Docti et 
Prudentes. It is from Wetsten i. 267, on Matt. iii. 12, that I was directed to 
Stephani Thesaurus i. 326, on dd\wy, where he says, after quoting Matt. iii. 12, 
“Vetusta omnia exemplaria, quibus usus est ad edit. N. T. pater meus, erant 
autem plus minus quindecim, habebant 4Awva, non addAéva : Luc itidem iii. 
17,ubi eadem habentur verba, cum tamen utrobique libri omnes, quos viderim, 
excusi ante patris mei edd., habebant @A@va circumflexa penult.” ‘ Plus 
minus quindecim” is certainly not so bad as “septendecim.” But if Henry’s 
slanderer cannot prove that this was all from “a desire of magnifying the 
achievements of his early years,” I shall contend that Henry’s vague state- 
ment of his father having about fifteen MSS. of the gospels, is as decided tes- 
timony against the ‘‘ quindecim tantum” of the Docti et Prudentes, as Beza’s 
reckoning up seventeen, and afterwards making them nineteen; when they 

themselves say of the marked MSS,, “decem, i, c, omnes,” 1 should say that 
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this alone was decisive that Henry was not magnifying, when he declared that 
he found the same «egaAacta in plusquam xxx.—that he did not only see them, 
but that he collated them, so that his father actually used them to form his 
text. I shall say also that Wetsten knew ‘‘ Henr. Stephanum ultra xxx. qui- 
dem codices a capite ad calcem contulisse.”’ I shall contend that the two tor- 
menters support each other by their independent testimony, and that the 
‘imperfect recollection” of the one most strikingly accords with the imperfect 
calculation of the other; and that each of them singly, by their giving a large 
number, where they are speaking of the whole collation, and a smaller where 
they are mentioning the MSS. in any one division of the sacred text, furnishes 
such a rack for our ‘‘ modern literati’? as must stretch them (iron as their 
nerves are) beyond the ‘‘ quindecim tantum ;” and extend them to that from 
which Griesbach shrunk, “‘ satis paucos.” I shall say also that the random 
assertion which Mill made, in complete ignorance of all history and all testi- 
mony—Paulo post evulgatum, &c. (1258), which was so thoroughly exposed 
by Wetsten, and which is now caught at, for a little ease from the rack, would 
receive its unanswerable confutation from Henry’s words—*“‘ quibus usus est ad 
edit. N. T. pater meus.” Indeed, Crito sufficiently shews his conviction of 
its futility, by his making Beza to mistake, and Henry to swell, What harm 
would the conspiring critics have received from Henry’s having seen “ plus- 
quam xxx.’”’ with the same «e¢aXaca, and from Beza’s finding seventeen of 
them quoted in the gospels? How would they torment either Wetsten or him 
by it, if he could have any reasonable hope of getting quit of Henry’s auto- 
graph, and transferring the collation into the vacant margin of the printed 
book, and thus making it to have been of such MSS. as Henry ‘‘ happened to 
meet with’ after his father’s work had been published? The rack would no 
longer stretch them beyond the “ quindecim tantum.” If the reader wishes 
for contirmation from Henry, of the testimony that he has here given to his 
father’s unmarked MSS., let him turn to Wetsten’s quotations from him (Prol. 
143, 144; Seml. 370, 372) that were produced for the confutation of the won- 
derful notion that the collation was made after the edition had been published. 
I would particularly mention Wetsten’s addition to this in his table of errata, 
p- 967; which Semler has omitted to insert in its place, from Henry’s 
Thesaurus, i. 806, on avwyewe, ** Ac revera in Luce, |. c. [xxii. 12] Kaxetvoc pp 
Cede avwyecy peya, Memini cum exemplaria vett quibus pater meus in edit. 
ey utebatur, inter se conferrem, reperisse triplicem scripturam avwysov 
cum o in fine, et avwyewy cum w in fine, item avwyatoy,”’ Wetsten in loc, it if 
you will turn to it, is unable to point out to you any one of the marked MSS. 
that gives the word with the w, avwyewr; my inference is, that Henry saw it 
in the unmarked ; ; and that he was warranted in his assertion that his father 
had more than the * decem, i i.e. omnes.” And to shew that the tormenters 
go together throughout, in the application of the rack, by their account of the 
collations, we must observe that Henry, as well as Beza, gives proof of his 
father having unmarked MSS. from the King’s library ; and Henry, let it be 
observed, in the very division which the Docti et Prudentes single out as the 
grand object of their attack—viz., the Acts and Cath. Ep. Wetsten’s first 
quotation (143, Seml. 370) is from the Thesaurus, i. p. 888, on yunvacw, where 
Henry is speaking of the construction with a genitive, and says, ‘‘ Que cum 
rara sit, habetur tamen et 2 Petr. ii. 14, Kaociay yeyupvacperny wrrsovetiag 
exovrec, Hunec enim lectionem, non alteram mEoVvE eEucc, invenimus in pluri- 
mis vet. Codd quos Regia Bibl. nobis suppeditaverat.’ Observe, Henry says, 
‘‘in plurimis ;”” the genitive m\eovetiag was in the majority, that ‘regia 
bibliotheca suppeditaverat.’’ Now, turn to his father’s folio, at 2 Pet. ii. 14, 
and you find the margin gives tAcovefcag +, It is one of those places where, 
according to the Docti et Prudentes, “ he has quoted all his authorities for 
readings ‘different from his ow n. As Sir Isaac Newton, xxvi. p. 518 , (quoted 
above,) says most justly, “ Stephens did collect various lections of the epistles 
out of only these seven—é, «, %, 0, «ca, cy; and Sir Isaac having said this, 
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by an easy substitution of ¢ext for readings opposing that text, holds that in 
the Acts and Cath. Ep., Stephanus did collect his text out of only these seven. 
Mr. Porson also himself infers (as we have seen, his Vindicator fairly states 
his argument) that as, in such a case, the MSS. cited by Robert Stephens did 
not contain the reading of his folio, he must have inserted it without MS. 
authority. From the preface to the folio it is clear that four only of these 
seven that are cited in the Acts and Cath. Ep., viz. 6, «, 2,4, came from the 
royal library ; and these four, it is agreed on all sides, were against *Atovetcare 
in the dative, the reading of the folio, which the Docti et Prudentes conclude 
was found in no one of the MSS.,whether from the royal library or from private. 
But, as we see, according to Henry, the genitive tAcovetcag is supported only 
by the majority (in plurimis) of the royal MSS., the minority (be that more or 
less) having the dative tAcovefcarc ; which appeass in the text of the folio; 
though Robert had given the genitive tAcovettac in the O mirificam, where 
he undertook to follow the majority of the best MSS. from the royal library. 
We learn from him that his father had more MSS. from the royal library 
containing the Catholic Epistles than all those that he cited; and that these 
uncited royal MSS. supported the reading of the folio here, against that of the 
cited. I might ask, then, which will you believe,—the man who actually 
collated the “copia,” that the regia bibliotheca suppeditaverat, or those who 
have conspired to make his father’s boast “utterly false’? What will these 
learned and acute men say to this testimony of Henry—*“ Invenimus in pluri- 
mis?” There needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us. They cannot 
“abide by this expression” in plurimis, any more than they can by his father’s 
vetustissima and scripta. As we have seen them on all occasions so kindly 
correcting ‘ slight mistakes,” there can be no doubt that they will say to him, 
“patrissas Henrice.” Mr. Porson, as we have seen, decided upon this very 
point of the royal MSS., that Robert himself was wrong, in his second boast 
respecting them, where he bragged of the amount of the “copia’”’ to the Sor- 
bonne, and declared that he had received fifteen from the royal library. “ Like 
father, like son.” We shall be told that “ there is a small inaccuracy in this 
account, but of no consequence.” Henry “ probably spoke from memory : 
the MSS. had been long returned” (Pors. 75). He ought to have said “ in- 
venimus in omnibus vet. codd. quos regia Bibl. nobis suppeditaverat,” and not 
‘in plurimis.”” “ Extra omnem dubitationem positum jam est Stephanum non 
habuisse codices epistolarum MSS. plures quam septem illos,” and Wetsten, 
when he quoted the words, ought to have made the obvious and necessary 
correction. Here is a ‘tendency to assign to Robert Stephens more MSS. 
than he has taken credit for, [in his statement of what he had selected to op- 
pose his folio,] so we may most assuredly conclude that there is something 
wrong in the later representation” (Crito 399) ; “an inaccurate expression, 
therefore, cannot be used as an argument in favour of an assertion which con- 
tradicts” this plain inference from the preface (Michaelis, ii. 317); and the 
world will be assured by the Monthly Repository, that “they who have the 
rule over us” “ will be heartily ashamed of” the man who can depend upon 
such “small inaccuracies,” as the father’s xv. instead of viii., and the son’s 
‘in plurinus,” instead of in omnibus. But, alas! how blind Fortune goes some- 
times against the virtuous. When Robert was compelled by the failure of all 

is first selected thirteen MSS. to take fresh ones to oppose the text of his 
folio in the Revelations, he selected, as we have seen, a royal MS, and a pri- 
vate one for that purpose ; and the newly selected royal MS. (c) has been 
ascertained, with a certainty that I should have thought neither Doctus et 
Prudens nor Cloten could have resisted. As, then, no reading is cited in the 
Acts and Cath. Ep. from the two last taken MSS. (ce and c-), the royal MS. 
of this last selection («#) must stand to shew indisputably, whether the royal 
MSS. that were cited in that division were all the MSS. that Stephanus had 
from the king’s library, that contained it. So here again the Docti et Pru- 
dentes have to encounter ¢s, that bane of all learning and genuine criticism, 
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which ought to be burnt by the common hangman, for its never “ cum verif/ate 


-conciliari posse.” Look at Wetsten in loc., and you will find that he quotes 


5, 6,7, 10, 50, for the reading in the genitive 7Aeovettac of the margin ; i. e., 
the very man who, as we saw, distin¢ctly laid it down that Stephanus had 
only the seven MSS, of the Catholic Epistles, and consequently that he had 
only the four royal MSS. é, ¢, 2, « here actually quotes them all, and No. 10, 
which is “codex Stephani ce’’—a royal MS.—one even of his marked MSS.— 
one which is cited perpetually in the next division. The reading of the mar- 
gin then is, “in omnibus” et “‘ quibusdam aliis”—in all the authorities that he 
had from the royal library, and one of them over. Yes, the genitive, 
m\eovettac, was “in omnibus,” in all the royal MSS. taken in the first selec- 
tion for the margin; and as, by their own shewing, there were other royal 
MSS. besides all these, I shall believe that the dative, AcoveEtacc, the reading of 
the folio, was found in the “ aliis ;” and that the genitive, rAeoveEtac, was only 
“‘in plurimis,” in the majority of the vet. codd. quos regia bibliotheca suppedi- 
taverat.* The reader will observe that the Docti et Prudentes have proved 
the possibility of this, by their quoting themselves four of Stephanus’s un- 
marked MSS., at James iv. 2, from Beza’s later editions, and five of them at 
Acts iv. 25. With this quotation, however, of ce alone before me in this very 
passage (2 Pet, ii. 14), I shall think that the “‘ small inaccuracy” lies with the 
Docti et Prudentes, when they say, “ extra omnem dubitationem positum jam 
est, Stephanum non habuisse codices epistolarum MSS. plures quam —. 
illos;” and also when they set down the whole sum of the royal MSS. t 
have been only the eight that were taken inthe two selections to oppose the 
folio; and holding this opinion, I shall again beg them to hold their hands in 
their little kind corrections of the Stephani, father and son, and of Beza. 
As I thus see the correctors condemned by their own witness,— to use 
Mr. Porson’s words, p. 77,— I shall venture to think Robert in the right, 
when he boasted to the Sorbonne that his ‘ copia” amounted to fifteen—to 
think Beza in the right, when he quoted an unmarked MS. from the royal 
library together with e, the marked MS.—and that Henry was in the right 
when he said that the genitive, wheovestac, which was in all the cited MSS., 
was only in the majority of the whole copia that he had collated from thence ; 
and consequently I shall venture to think the inference, that as the MSS. cited 
by Robert Stephens did not contain any passage, he must have inserted it 
without MS. authority, is only less false than that which makes the boast of 
having given every letter of the O mirificam according to the majority of the 
royal MSS. to be utterly false, because it does not agree with seven private 
MSS.,and a printed edition, that were selected to oppose the folio. Griesbach, 
xxiii. Lond. xxxiii., speaking of the royal marked MSS., says, “‘ Quare donec 
alii ex illa bibliotheca proferantur libri manuscripti, qui certioribus indiciis 
Stephanicos se esse prodant nostro jure in nostra sententia perstamus.” I 


ooo 





* These quotations from the different works of Henry may serve to shew the 
grossness of what Bengel says respecting him: (Introd. §. xxxvii. p. 72, ed. 1763,) 
“ Et tamen Beza demum, si queris, parens est lectionis hodie receptioris ; Bezx 
enim textum, quin etiam annotationibus Bez, et Henricus Stephanus et Elzevirii 
magis quam alium antecessorem sunt secuti.” This is quoted by Wetsten, p. 15], 
Seml. 388, without any observation on the excessive absurdity of making Henry in 
his two editions to take his text from Beza, when Beza himself distinctly, in all his 
editions, avows that he obtained his readings from Henry’s collation. Henry un- 
doubtedly has many readings which appeared previously in Beza’s editions ; and thus 
far may be said to have followed Beza. From whence, however, did these readings 
come originally, but from his own collations? And whether the Elzivirs followed 
Robert's text or Beza’s, here was the source ;—it was from Henry's collation of the 
‘*plusquam xxx. MSS.” that the readings came, whether they were derived through 
the medium of Robert's editions or those of Beza. 
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will readily admit that the MSS. which Griesbach points out are eight of the 
royal MSS., viz., those that were selected for the margin; but where are the 
other seven, to make up the fifteen, from the majority of the best of which 
every letter of the O mirificam was taken? When the Docti et Prudentes 
themselves produce, in all parts of the New Testament, readings from “ codices 
Stephani,” “ alii,’’ besides those taken in both selections to furnish opposing 
readings to the folio; it might have been very fairly presumed, that some of 
these must have come from the royal library; but when, by their own conces- 
sions, “‘ bibliotheca regia’’is distinctly mentioned for some of these, both by the 
collator himself, and by a man who made use of the collations for forming his 
own text, how will they escape from these tormenters’ “de numero codicum 
Stephanicorum?” and to whom does “ vanissima atque falsissima” belong— 
to the printer and editor of the O mirificam, or to his learned accuser? 

Now, I ask the reader whether my adoration has been excessive, that I have 
expressed for Mr. Porson’s judgment and skill in avoiding the rack, when ap- 
plied by two such unrelenting hands? Observe the exquisite rancour of critical 
hatred, which breaks out at p. 11, note, and at p. 23, 96; and what, | ask, 
must those who join with me in my veneration for the Professor, have thought 
to have been the reason for his never controverting Beza’s testimony to the 
unmarked MSS., the ‘plures Stephani codices.” If Mr. P. had not felt 
that testimony to be incontrovertible—if he had not despaired of making Beza 
to be uttering ‘‘ verba hyperbolica,” in ‘‘ eaque de xxy. plus minus codicibus 
MSS., tantum non duplicato numero dixerat”—I ask would he have quoted 
the man’s words, at p. 56, as conclusive unanswerable evidence, for Henry 
having been his father’s collator—which he saw that Wetsten, who is prudens 
as well as doctus—judged proper to omit. When this evidence, thus admitted— 
thus actually quoted, as authority, by the great man himself, was held out in 
the Specimen to Mr. Porson’s Vindicator, might he not well tremble for his 
“« quindecim tantum”’? and, with the rack thus “‘ in sight,”’ had he not sufficient 
reason to cry out “the circumstances in this case ....may seem uncertain, if 
we pay attention to what people recollect, or pretend to recollect, of things 
long past”? (399.) Yes; leta man of common sense and common honesty 
see what these “‘ people recollect, or pretend to recollect,” of the readings in 
the book of collations, and which no one pretends to controvert, and he will 
“most assuredly not conclude that there is something wrong in the later re- 
presentations,” (399,) merely because they have a “ tendency to assign to Ro- 
bert Stephens more MSS.” to furnish the texts of his widely-differing editions 
“than he has taken credit for” in the enumeration of the documents printed 
and written, that came into his two selections to oppose the text of his folio. 


Francis Huysue. 
(To be continued.) 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Dear Sir,—I look upon the letter which Professor Sedgwick has re- 
cently addressed to the Editor of the Times, on the admission of dis- 
senters to Cambridge, as an instructive document of no small im- 
portance, 

If 1 do not altogether mistake the tenor of that letter, and the high 
rank which Mr. S. holds among the gentlemen with whom he acts, he 
has there incidentally disclosed two facts, the knowledge of which 
may be of some value to the public: the one relating to the views of 
the advocates of change, the other to their construction of the views of 
their opponents, 
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The following passage appears to me to convey a very intelligible 
account of the considerations which were uppermost in “the writer’s 
own mind, and which we may fairly presume to have had most weight 
with those at the head of whom he seems to be acting :— The spo- 
liation of church property cannot begin at Cambridge. If such calamity 
be in reserve for us, (which God forbid,) it will either commence sud- 
denly in some brutal acts of democratic violence, fatal to all property, 
or be brought about gradually by the progressive alienation of those who, 
Srom their property and intelligence, have a natural weight in the councils 
of the state. Against the former kind of spoliation, academical regula- 
tions offer no defence ; from the latter, we must be base churchmen, 
and no better than moral cowards, if we think we have aught to fear, 
provided we be true to ourselves, and waste not foolishly our strength 
in defending untenable positions, and maintaining a system of exclusion 
opposed to the temper of the age in which we live, and the present tole- 
rant spirit of the English law. We affirm that Cambridge is a Uni- 
versity in the proper sense of the word,—a place of national educa- 
tion, not forthe church merely, but for all the learned faculties: a 
great scientific body, and a lay corporation. Continue the restric- 
tions, and'the faculty of Medicine, perhaps also that of Law, will soon 
be lopped off from us: the University cannot bear this mutilation, and 
ought, by every honourable means, to avoid the risk of it.”’* 

If 1 do not greatly deceive myself, the writer of this paragraph has 
clearly indicated, that the object to which he feels it his duty to attend, 
is to conciliate and satisfy those who he thinks have power to hurt the 
University. None of his words hint or imply any opinion on his own 
part that the removal of existing restrictions is necessary or desirable 
in itself. Only because a great many persons call for it—so many as 
to constitute, apparently, the dominant party in the country for the 
present—he thinks it, of the two, safer and more expedient to repeal 
than to retain those restrictions. 

Now this is a consideration of some consequence, as affecting the 
argument from authority. If so many clergymen, joining in petition, 
had complained of the restriction as being, in their judgment, contrary 
to true church principles ; or, if so many scientific men had declared 
themselves of opinion that the interests of science would be greatly pro- 
moted by the change, the maxim, peritis credendum, might come in, 
But the ple: » takes another form, perhaps not quite so available, when 
it turns out to be only the fear and surmise of the same persons, as to 
what other persons may do, if their suggestions be not attended to. I 
do not say that their authority is nullified ; but still they have no pe- 
culiar authority : : their scientific character does not render them at all 
the better witnesses in this case: the weight attached to their opinion 
must vary with the personal good sense and judgment of each of them, 
and in that way, unquestionably, it may be great to any amount. But 
what I wish to be observed is, that they do not themselves urge the 
point on moral or scientific grounds, but on grounds simply and merely 
political. 
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* The ttalics in this quotation are your correspondent’s. 
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The sum and substance of their fears, it should seem, is the aliena- 
tion of the ruling party, and the consequent spoliation of church pro- 
perty. Ifthey could be well warranted against that, it does not appear 
that they would have any conscientious scruple, or any other strong 
objection to continuing the present course. 

‘Spoliation, says Mr. S., might take place either by an act of the 
mob, or an act of the legislature. With the first, he thinks, acade- 
mical regulations have nothing to do, one way or the other. It may be 
doubted whether this observation shews that practical mind which 
is the best qualification for arguing a question like the present. Con- 
sider how the clergy are diffused through the country, and the sort of 
influence which they more or less exert over those who are most likely 
to be tempted to outrage; and then judge whether the education of 
persons so stationed be of small consequence to the public peace. Re- 
collect the year 1830 ; has sound church principle no power to pre- 
pare men for such a crisis—to teach them how to meet or to avert it ? 
Surely, then, academical regulations which tend to the fostering of 
sound church principles are not so remote from the defence of property 
as Mr. S. seems to have imagined. 

And here, perhaps, I may be permitted to add, that in speaking of 
sound church principle, I do not mean simply acceding to such and 
such theological positions; but I include a kind of staunch, martyr- 
like feeling,—a holy obstinacy in what men know to be right, simply 
as such; not excluding, yet apart from, calculation of consequences. 
It is one of the real blessings of the present system, that in each of the 
two great places of education, the Genius Loci, our great regulator of 
the associations and predilections of the young, is, in some good mea- 
sure, akin to the spirit here alluded to; and so far may remind us, 
however faintly, of that primitive Christian spirit described in the fol- 
lowing words of an author who, on modern principles, must be counted 
singularly illiberal :— I have written unto you young men, because 
ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
come the wicked one.’ I do say, that, over and above the intrinsic 
rectitude of this feeling, it is one which, wherever it is really known 
to exist, has always gone some way in lessening the evils of popular 
commotion ; because the common people, however misguided, find, in 
such self-devoting sincerity, something wherewith they can sympathize : 
sophists, economists, calculators, e¢ id genus omne, have nothing at 
all in common with it; but the people cannot help respecting it, and 
sometimes, for its sake, will spare institutions and persons against 
which they are otherwise strongly prejudiced. Whereas the unfortu- 
nate champion of expediency, if he cannot make the mob mind or 
believe his calculations, has nothing in the world to fall back upon. 

But I proceed to the other chance of spoliation, in lessening or 
augmenting which, University rules, it is granted, may have a share, 
lhe “ influential classes’ will be alienated, if we require our gowns- 
mien to be churchmen: they are not yet alienated from the church, 
but they will be, if we go on much longer to enforce our exclusive 
‘ystetn, and then both church and university property will go. 

Here I must first express my surprise that a clergyman should 
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The sum and substance of their fears, it should seem, is the aliena- 
tion of the ruling party, and the consequent spoliation of church pro- 
perty. Ifthey could be well warranted against that, it does not appear 
that they would have any conscientious scruple, or any other strong 
objection to continuing the present course. 

Spoliation, says Mr. S., might take place either by an act of the 
mob, or an act of the legislature. With the first, he thinks, acade- 
mical regulations have nothing to do, one way or the other. It may be 
doubted whether this observation shews that practical mind which 
is the best qualification for arguing a question like the present. Con- 
sider how the clergy are diffused through the country, and the sort of 
influence which they more or less exert over those who are most likely 
to be tempted to outrage; and then judge whether the education of 
persons so stationed be of small consequence to the public peace. Re- 
collect the year 1830 ; has sound church principle no power to pre- 
pare men for such a crisis—to teach them how to meet or to avert it ? 
Surely, then, academical regulations which tend to the fostering of 
sound church principles are not so remote from the defence of property 
as Mr. S. seems to have imagined. 

And here, perhaps, I may be permitted to add, that in speaking of 
sound church principle, 1 do not mean simply acceding to such and 
such theological positions; but I include a kind of staunch, martyr- 
like feeling,—a holy obstinacy in what men know to be right, simply 
as such; not excluding, yet apart from, calculation of consequences. 
It is one of the real blessings of the present system, that in each of the 
two great places of education, the Genius Loci, our great regulator of 
the associations and predilections of the young, is, in some good mea- 
sure, akin to the spirit here alluded to; and so far may remind us, 
however faintly, of that primitive Christian spirit described in the fol- 
lowing words of an author who, on modern principles, must be counted 
singularly illiberal :—* I have written unto you young men, because 
ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
come the wicked one.’ 1 do say, that, over and above the intrinsic 
rectitude of this feeling, it is one which, wherever it is really known 
to exist, has always gone some way in lessening the evils of popular 
commotion ; because the common people, however misguided, find, in 
such self-devoting sincerity, something wherewith they can sympathize : 
sophists, economists, calculators, e¢ id genus omne, have nothing at 
all in common with it; but the people cannot help respecting it, and 
sometimes, for its sake, will spare institutions and persons against 
which they are otherwise strongly prejudiced. Whereas the unfortu- 
nate champion of expediency, if he cannot make the mob mind or 
believe his calculations, has nothing in the world to fall back upon. 

But I proceed to the other chance of spoliation, in lessening or 
augmenting which, University rules, it is granted, may have a share, 
lhe “ influential classes’ will be alienated, if we require our gowns- 
men to be churchmen: they are not yet alienated from the church, 
but they will be, if we go on much longer to enforce our exclusive 
system, and then both church and university property will go. 

Here I must first express my surprise that a clergyman should 
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be found allowing so much weight to mere “property and intelli- 
gence,” in a question of this kind. He almost seems to think it 
impossible that the gentlemen of a country, the well-educated classes, 
those who form good society, can be materially in the wrong. If 
they become alienated, his argument takes it for granted that it must 
be our own fault. Exactly in the same spirit, he had said before, 
‘Under the contemplated change, none but well-educated men, in a 
good condition of life, can come among us from the dissenting body : 
and from such men, what cause have we of fear?’ There are different 
ways, it seems, of reading and construing the same book, At least, the 
whole tenor of the New ‘Testament would appear to me to convey the 
very opposite impression to that implied in the sentence just quoted, 
concerning the moral tendency of wealth, and of learning and accom- 
plishments merely secular. 

Be that as it may, it is not yet quite certain, notwithstanding the 
majority in the House of Commons, that if our tests were repealed to- 
morrow, we should gain much more than we should lose of the support 
of the portion of his Majesty’s subjects alluded to. In abatement of all 
sanguine expectations, let it be considered first of all, that some, be 
they more or fewer, of the votes composing this majority, are such as 
no process of concession or compromise would ever reconcile, either 
to the Universities or to the church. People may differ about their 
number, and about the extent to which their opinions prevail in the 
country ; but some such there undoubtedly are. In the next place, 
there is an opposite class (no inconsiderable one, as the writer fervently 
hopes: God speed it, and increase its numbers!) to whom the restriction 
which is now to be removed is the recommendation of the Universities ; 
whose interest in Oxford and Cambridge will be gone the moment 
they cease to be nurseries of church principle; to whom, indeed, with 
some show of reason, those institutions will then appear to have broken 
the very condition of their charters, and to be much fairer subjects of 
intrusion and confiscation, than most of the establishments which are 
now-a-days treated so roughly. When the spoiler lays his hand, in 
form of law, on the /iberalized Oxford and Cambridge, which among 
those who now love them best will think them worth interfering for ? 

And even as to that third party, which they who rest so much on 
‘‘ property and intelligence’ may be supposed to have chiefly in 
view,— it is questionable how far even they have the repeal of these 
tests at heart, considering the marvellous difference which may be 
detected between their tone at this moment, and that which they took 
no longer ago than the beginning of the present session. It is just 
possible that temporary influences, such as statesmen are said to be 
liable to, may occasion their present earnestness, and that ere long 
they may subside into their former gentlemanly indifference. It 
is nearly certain, at any rate, that, supposing the change to have 
taken place, not a few of the noblemen and gentlemen in question 
would soon lose what little interest they now take in the Universities : 
that interest depending entirely on their being places of education 
for some part of what is called “ the high society”’ of the country ; aid 
it being evident, that peers and peeresses, and high-bred persons of all 
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denominations, would be less willing to send their children to college, 
as admission there becomes more indiscriminate. In itself, this might 
be no such great evil, the fashionable world being what it is; but, I 
imagine, that it is not exactly what the academical supporters of the 
movement would desire ; and clearly there would be so much lost in 
external support to our foundations. 

Now then, from the mass of “property and intelligence’ to be 
conciliated by the compromise, deduct these two classes—first, the 
unrelenting foes of the church, and then the mere votaries of fashion ; 
and add to the other side all the “ bigots,” who will of course be 
alienated by the change; and the question of profit or loss on the 
whole may, perhaps, be doubtful. 

But what if influential people, one and all, agree fo like the new 
order of things better ?—still they may be all wrong. The question is 
clearly in part one of principle, and cannot be decided by a mere 
show of hands. And this leads to the other point, on which, as I 
said, Mr. Sedgwick’s letter has the force of a valuable document. 
That letter proves, I think, beyond all question, that the writer has 
an inadequate notion of the grounds on which his proposition is 
resisted. If he can shew that spoliation will not ensue; if he can 
remove all idea of danger to the establishment; he seems to consider 
his point completely gained ; he dreams not of any further scruple. 

But is it nota fact that very many—may I not say the greater part 
of those who object to the change, do so from a dread of other evils 
quite as fatal as spoliation, and, in their view, much more imminent ? 
Do we not know from actual facts, that it is but too possible to keep 
up the outward form of a church, and the funds allotted for its support, 
and yet to lower it to any given point of latitudinarianism, by conve- 
nient Omissions and alterations in its formularies, and by encouraging 
a snitable tone of public instruction? Have we not heard of such a 
place as Geneva ? Should a compromising government in church and 
state ever concur with an immoral generation in enforcing similar 
changes here, where, under Providence, must we look for the spring 
of effectual resistance? Surely to sound academical instruction in 
theology. 

To this, however, we are assured the admission of dissenters will 
make no difference. Why? because “ college lectures are studiously 
confined to a critical examination of various parts of the New 
Testament; to discussions on the evidences of Christianity ; and so 
on,.....The subjects of controversial theology have been carefully 
avoided.” 

Ever since I read this statement, | have been curious to see a copy 
of the Greek Testament prepared for a lecture on liberal and com- 
prehensive principles; for having myself had some years’ experience 
in reading that part of Scripture with college pupils, [ own | am quite 
at a loss to know what portions of them can be “ critically examined” 
Without introducing “ subjects of controversial theology.’ Certainly 
the first verse of St. John’s Gospel must be omitted; for, as every one 
knows, its construction cannot be determined, without, at the same 
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time, determining the greatest of all controverted points. In short, 
since all inspired Christian divinity depends immediately on the Greek 
of the New Testament, it really seems quite obvious that he who 
would do justice to the one must inculcate the main points of the 
other. I can, indeed, conceive such a thing as the maximum of 
grammar and minimum of theology being aimed at in reading the 
gospels; but surely it is a plan much to be deprecated, if only for the 
reason that it tends to make the holy book, beyond all others, dry 
and repulsive,—it is as if one should lecture in Homer, and studiously 
discourage all attention to poetical beauties. 
There are other scruples of a still graver cast; but I will not dwell 
on this subject; for, to confess the truth, I cannot but hope that 
Mr. Sedgwick, in the heat of composition, has a little overstated 
this matter, and that he will permit us to understand him as if he had 
spoken of the more intricate and less important controversies only. 
In this I am very much confirmed by his mention of Butler’s Analogy, 
which, as all diligent readers know, cannot be mastered without fixing 
the student in the main grounds of orthodoxy, both against Socinians 
and against fanatical believers. For example, there is the invaluable 
chapter in which Bishop Butler explains the moral nature of faith in 
the Son and Holy Spirit of God,—how it is by no means a positive 
duty, as Warburton and others seem to imagine,—but is binding, 
previous to all enactment, upon revelation of the nature and the 
mercies of those divine persons. How is it possible to lecture a 
Socinian in this, so as to avoid all collision with his opinions? But 
since at present there are no avowed Socinians at Cambridge to be 
lectured, (for all members of colleges are required at present to attend 
their college chapels.) no difficulties have yet been experienced; and 
1 can easily imagine that many a tutor might believe himself avoid- 
ing controversial points, because, of what was delivered by him, no 
point was controverted ; but times less tranquil may be expected, on 
the arrival of the first draft or detachment from dissenting academies, 
composed, no doubt, of youths eager to distinguish themselves by any 
thing but a modest abstinence from controversy. I shall be much 
surprised, if the first term after the repeal of the test, do not marvel- 
lously lengthen the list, which of course each tutor keeps by him, of 
“disputed points to be avoided in divinity lectures.” And then how 
pleasant for an idle young sectarian whenever he comes to a hard 
place, to be authorized to tell his instructor—“ This is one of the 
verses which our denomination expounds in a particular way; 59, 
with your leave, I will pass it over.’’ 
But I beg pardon, and return to the argument. I have stated what 
ill consequence chiefly is most feared by the opponents of comprehen- 
sion—viz. not spoliation, but indifference to religion. Next, and apart 
from all consequences, many of them, I believe, strongly feel that 
consent to such a thing would, on their part, be wrong and immoral 
in itse/f, and that on two several grounds :— 
First, as members of the church of Christ, they consider themselves 
bound to practise a certain reserve towards those who “ neglect (0 
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hear the church,” and “obey not the word” of the apostles. This is, 
to their apprehension, a duty of direct scriptural obligation, It is a 
part of charity to schismatics quite necessary for convincing both 
them, and such as are in danger of being misled by them, that we 
are really and truly in earnest, and do not only differ from them, 
but disapprove of their conduct: sentiments which we must, of course, 
experience if we believe that allegiance is due to the church of God, 
This is not the occasion for entering on the limits and qualifications of 
this reserve, nor for shewing, what, however, is self-evident, that it is 
not to he dispensed with, because it may be made a cloak for un- 
charitableness. No doubt it is altogether a delicate and difficult part 
of morality ; but so much the fitter is it for the probation of an age 
which prides itself on its skill in managing delicate and difficult ques- 
tions. However, there is no difficulty or delicacy in perceiving what 
such religious reserve would dictate to a churchman in the present 
instance. 
“ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia,” 


The education of a child is a sacred matter, and those who believe 
it ever or at all their duty to keep aloof from the disowners of church 
authority will surely account the protection of our schools and col- 
leges, so far as in them lies, a necessary instance of that duty. 

Some will be ready to say, that in the case of Cambridge it is too 
late to think of any such protection. The principle, they think, is 
surrendered by the present qualified admission of dissenters, Those 
who hold such an opinion, and who, at the same time, take that view 
of their duty of churchmen which I have just endeavoured to describe, 
would, of course, abstain from sending their children to Cambridge, 
But the truer construction, I apprehend, is that which has been already 
so well explained in this Magazine—that no person is admitted as a 
dissenter ; only his partaking in public worship is admitted for a time 
as a sufficient test of his not being out of church communion. The 
principle of the two Universities is the same; they do but differ in 
their mode of enforcing it. 

The second immorality involved in the scheme of comprehension 
affects especially the holders of collegiate endowments. As trustees 
and guardians of their founders’ bounty, they are pledged by oath to an 
exclusive church system. It is true the Editor of the Leeds Mercury 
(who has lately begun to give lectures for the edification of certain 
learned audience) is said to have asserted, “ That the founders of our 
colleges founded them for all, and, therefore, how hard to confine 
them to any!’ In answer to which, just at present, I will only speak 
for one college ; and when the above-mentioned Hermes Trismegistus 
shall have produced one instance on his part, I will endeavour to find 
two or three more on mine :—Oriel College, in Oxford, the statutes 
of which (though not from a perfect copy) were published by Herne, 
was founded by King Edward II. in 1326, « in honorem Dei, et con- 
servationem et utilitatem Sacrosanctea Matris Ecclesia Sponse sue ;” 
and that at a time when the catholic church was the only form of 
religion avowed either in Oxford or elsewhere in the king’s dominions, 

Vou. V.—May, 1834. 4P 
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Can it be doubted what such a founder would say, could he kuow 
that it is proposed to admit indiscriminately the enemies and despisers 
of the holy church ; nay, even (if such there are) the deniers of a God, 
within the walls so solemnly dedicated by him; and to employ the 
influence and learning which his bounty had fostered, in raising to 
intellectual eminence, and thereby arming against the truth, persons 
avowedly of the worst principles? The writer of these lines recollects 
the time when two or three avowed scorners of the Deity were sent 
away from the University of Oxford by virtue of that remnant of 
discipline which it is now wished to abrogate. Should such a case 
again arise, after the intrusive bill has been acted on, how will it be 
possible, consistently, to deal with it ? 

1 am not moved by the cry, which one knows is sure to be set up, 
on every mention of the — of the earlier founders; as though 
that argument, if it proved any thing, made out a claim for the Roman 
catholics only. The answer has been repeated a hundred times— 
but it is the true answer, and may, therefore, be just repeated again— 
that the modern Roman catholics are no true representatives of the 
church in the middle ages. They have set up a new creed since, 
which has quite altered the terms of admission to their communion, 
Again—it is a vulgar error to suppose that the /eading motive of our 
venerable benefactors was to ensure a certain number of masses for 
the repose of their own souls. Directions, indeed, of that kind were 
inserted, as in all donations of that age; but whoever will examine, 
will find, I believe, that in college statutes such directions occupy a 
very secondary place. Indeed it is well known that many of the 
founders were anxious for a real reformation of the church, and with 
that very view established colleges, rather than monasteries, for the 
regular clergy. Upon the whole, considering the many difficulties 
which beset our predecessors in the sixteenth century, I conceive that 
they interpreted their founders’ meaning rightly. They were justified 
in giving up the insulated point of masses for the dead ; not because 
the King and the House of Commons ordered them, but because they 
had become convinced in their consciences, that such usages had be- 
come inseparable from “ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ 
and that omission would best fulfil their founders’ intentions. But 
such a change as is now demanded—a change which goes, as it were, 
to unchurch the whole system of the place—can never be defended 
by any reference to the founders, or acceded to without a strange 
perversion of the oaths by which we are pledged to them. 

These are the impressions under which this preposterous claim is 
opposed, and not simply from the dread of spoliation, or of any other 
consequences to the establishment. It is not an affair of political 
calculation : it is parents anxious for the souls of their children, tutors 
and guardians for their pupils, the ministers of God for his church 
and people—they come forward, each one for himself, to liberate their 
own souls at least, with as deep feeling as they are capable of. Mr. 
Sedgwick complains that it is “ bitter’ feeling—are not oppression, 
and tyrannical intrusion, and violation of conscience, “ bitter’ to all 
men? Is it not “ bitter’’ to a Christian parent, when he finds that 
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the university, to which he had destined his child, is no longer to 
be a place of Christian education? And here I should have added 
something of the local attachment, the “esprit de corps,” which 
used to be counted natural, in literary persons especially, towards the 
scene of their early studies; and which must make them slow to 
admit even real improvements when the demand is made with insult 
and indignity, and disregard of corporate rights. But the liberal spirit 
of the age seems to act like an universal solvent, and effectually dis- 
charges every scruple of this kind. All is plain colourless philosophy 
and reform, 

That topic, therefore, shall be left alone ; but one may be allowed 
to express a sort of satisfaction at the consciousness, that the cause in 
which one is engaged by duty is one which may be maintained 
without any sacrifice of that almost filial gratitude, which the members 
of the English universities owe to their respective foster-mothers, 

I had purposed adding a few words, on the line of conduct which, 
as I conceive, it might become the friends of the university to pursue, 
when this matter shall be brought to a point. But I have not, at 
present, time, were 1 otherwise qualified, for 30 great a subject ; and, 
perhaps, at present, the discussion would be rather premature. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to return my very sincere acknowledge- 
ments to the British Magazine of the present month, for the admirable 
paper on this subject; so clear, so high-principled, and so thoroughly 
good-tempered. 

I remain, my dear Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 


MusovedXoyoe. 
April 20th. 
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Remarks on the Probable Consequences of Establishing aGeneral Registry of Births. 
By the Rev. W. Hale Hale, M.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 1834, 


Tuts is one of the most sensible and valuable pamphlets which has appeared 
for a very long time. Mr. Hale’s former pamphlets on Tithes fully proved 
him to be one of the most acute observers and patient investigators of the 
day; and in that now published he establishes his claim to the character of a 
most sagacious judge of the future effects of proposed measures, as well as of 
the difficulties of carrying them into effect. He shews most clearly that, be- 
sides other most serious practical difficulties, no system of registration of births 
which is not compulsory can ever be good for anything, and it is quite certain 
that the English will not submit to a compulsory system. But this is the 
business of the legislator, not the churchman. In another part of the 
pamphlet, he warns churchmen against admitting the legal recognition of dis- 
senters’ baptisms (which is the scheme most likely to be tried when the other 
has failed from its practical difficulties, and is in reality the scheme which 
the dissenters wish for), and shews how they will use it for political purposes. 
Churchmen must remember that they ought to profess their willingness to ac- 
cede to a purely civil registration, and nothing more. Mr. Hale’s pamphlet, 


on ae account, is earnestly commended to the attention of the public in 
general, 
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The Eton Abuses Considered, &c. London: Ridgways, 1834. 


WueEn one reads the following sentence, “I allude to the very cavalier mannet 
in which I cannot but think he (Dr. Keate) treats the elder boys. A youth 
of eighteen cannot but feel that were he placed in any other situation, &c.,” 
one has no doubt of the age of the author, and it is easy afterwards to 
estimate the value of his complaint against particular masters, chapel, 
fagging, &c. 





A Charge to the Diocese of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Fife. By Bishop 
Walker. Edinburgh: Grant and Son, 


Tus sound principle and Christian temper exhibited in this address make it 
matter of regret that it is not likely to be known in England as well as in 
Scotland. Bishop Walker’s reference to the advantages and disadvantages of 
temporal endowments, and his exposure of the conduct of those who, in former 
times, were crying out, under the plea of conscience, for the destruction of 
all human institutions in church matters, are most valuable and interesting. 





Character, Olject, and Effects of Trades’ Unions. London: Ridgways. 


Tus pamphlet, which has been already translated into French, deserves 
general attention from the very curious information which its acute and indas- 
trious author has collected on a subject likely to occupy one’s thoughts for 
several years to come. He evidently hopes that those mischievous com- 
binations will fall to pieces of themselves ; and the exhibition of their arrogance, 
absurdity, and wickedness, which he gives and establishes on ample grounds 
would indeed lead one to hope so. But after the encouragement given to the 
principle of these unions, it is impossible to feel confident on this head. 


Senne 


Letters to a Friend who has seceded from the Church of England. By the Rev, 
Hugh M‘Neile, Rector of Albury, &c. London: Hatchards, &c. 1834. 


Prorestine always against certain statements of Mr. M‘Neile’s as to the 
abuses in the church, the reviewer cordially recommends these letters as con- 
taining, in the early part of the volume, a very sound and right argument for 
church authority, and, in the latter portion, some most curious and striking 
statements as to the followers of Mr. Irving, from one who knows them, and 
mentions some most remarkable facts. 





Lay Sermons on Good Principles and Good Breeding. By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. London: Fraser. 1834, pp. 330. 


Ir is a great pity that the Shepherd called these essays sermons, because they 
are very often wholly unlike what every sermon ought to be in manner— 
namely, serious—being full of good stories, and occasionally of strange obser- 
vations, which could only occasion a laugh. As essays, from an old man, 
they might assume a didactic tone with great propriety, and most of them 
are nothing more. They do not relate much to religion, but to propriety of 
manner, profession, reading, &c. &c. There is a good deal of very valuable 
remark, but a good deal of advice anything but sound ; and though the Shep- 
herd always insists on the necessity of religion, he seems not to think it & 
matter of such vital-necessity as it deserves to be considered. A set of 
extracts from them would be very interesting, and might do good. The 
Shepherd’s experience of the utter want of any notions at all of religion ® 
persons calling themselves deists would be very valuable, as coming from & 
layman, and one who is at least free enough in his own opinions. 
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Lives of Sacred Poets. 
1834. pp. 363. 


Ma. Wittmorr has done a very acceptable service to literature, in collecting 
the scattered accounts of persons who have devoted their poetical powers 
to the cause of religion, and giving a notice of their works. He has done 
this with a degree of sound feeling, of enthusiasm, and of taste for poetry, 
which reflects the highest credit on him, and has evinced powers which may 
lead us to hope and expect other essential services, both to literetdte and reli- 
gion, from his pen. 





By R. A, Willmott, Esq. London: J. W. Parker, 


An Argument to Prove the Christian Revelation. By the Earl of Rosse. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1834. §8vo. 


Few things can give greater pleasure than a work like this—the work of a 
layman of high rank, avowing his attachment to Christianity, and maintaining 
its truth in the midst of an infidel and scornful generation ; and doing this 
in a spirit of the utmost soberness, so as to shew that his conviction is not the 
fruit of momentary enthusiasm, but of long reflexion and fixed habit. Lord Rosse 
has occupied the former part of his work in a subject too difficult and long to 
be entered on in a brief notice like this—viz., the consistency of the Mosaic 
account with the present state of our knowledge of the material world; but in 
the latter portion he points out the value of the prophecies and the miracles 
as evidences, with a clearness, a strength, and a good sense, which reflect the 
highest credit on him. The commencing chapter of this portion, which con- 
siders Moses as a prophet, and points out his extraordinary prophecy as to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, is of very high value indeed. 


— 


The Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity deduced from the discriminaiive terms em- 
ployed to designate the Divine Being, by the inspired writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. By a Member of the Church of England. London: Rivingtons. 
1833. 

Tus unpretending little work, dedicated to the Bishop of Salisbury very 

appropriately, and written, as it is understood, by a lady, is an attempt to 

point out regularly and systematically a proof of the doctrine of the Trinity in 

Unity, which has been occasionally referred to by other writers, particularl 

by Mr. Jones, of Nayland, and by Bishop Horsley, and the merits of whic 

have been canvassed so often that it is superfluous tosay anything on them 
here. Theauthor thus explains the system; preface, p. 15 :— 

“The words Al, Jehovah, Adoni, Ruach, and Elohim, are the words used, 
in speaking of the Deity, in the original. Hebrew scholars agree that each of 
the above terms is derived from its own appropriate root. I particularly wish 
that this, its appropriate root, should always be kept in view whenever the 
name is pronounced, and then any difference of opinion as to which is the 
right derivative will in no respect invalidate what I wish to prove—viz., that 
the different offices indicated by the various import of the names, undeniably 
proves that the inspired writers carefully preserved a distinction or plurality 
of persons in the godhead.” 


Oaths : their Origin, Nature, and History. By J. E. Tyler, B.D., Rector of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. 8vo. pp. 319. London: Parker. 1834. 


Mr. TyYLEr’s volume presents a good deal of curious information as to oaths. 
With respect to his general position—that unnecessary multiplication of oaths 
should be avoided, all will agree, and it is a service well deserving gratitude 
to direct attention to the point. But how far the practice in abolition is to 
go Is still the question to be decided by experience only and long consider- 
auion, Many oaths as to money matters ought unquestionably to be done 
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away. The expedients resorted to, as Mr. Tyler mentions, to evade the oath 
in courts of justice, seem to the reviewer rather to shew a value and a fear 
of it, than a disregard. And, as far as a large acquaintance with the poorer 
classes can entitle the writer to speak, he must give his decided opinion that 
they have a very great fear of a false oath, and that thus, practically, oaths in 
courts of justice save many innocent persons, who will be condemned if oaths 
are abolished. A paper on this subject would be very acceptable. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, Premier, containing a Vindication of 
the Established Church, and Remarks on the Claims of the Dissenters. By a 
Dissenting Minister. London: Ridgway. 1834. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the author of this valuable pamphlet could 
not venture to give his name, which would have added much weight to his 
excellent arguments. But it may easily be understood, after the temper ma- 
nifested by dissenters on many occasions, that this must be wholly out of the 
question. 





Lays and Legends of Various Nations. Part I. Germany. Part II. France, 
3y W. J. Thoms, Editor of the ‘‘ Early English Prose Romances.” London : 
Cowie. 1834. 

TxHoven many of these lays and legends have appeared in other works, a col- 

lection of such interesting memorials of the thoughts and fancies of past 

times, in so cheap and convenient a form, cannot but be acceptable. The 

Germany is the best of the two numbers now published. 





A Botanical Chart ; or, Concise Introduction to the Linnean Systemof Botany. 
By James Rattray, Surgeon, and Lecturer on-Botany. Glasgow: Blackie 
and Son, 

A very convenient and useful synopsis of the Linnean system, with figures 

explanatory of the letter-press. 





Illustrations of the Bible, from Original Paintings made expressly, by R. Westail, 
Esq., R. A., and J. Martin, Esq. PartI. Eight Engravings. London: 
Bull and Churton. 1834. 

Tue size and cheapness of these illustrations will make them acceptable to 

many persons ; nor can it be doubted, from the talents of the eminent artists 

employed, that they will contain much that is admirable. It is unfair to 
judge from a single number, especially in so difficult an undertaking as giving 
pictures of such extent in subject on wood, Every succeeding number ma 
be expected to improve. ; 


——— ae 


Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. Newman. London: Rivingtons. 
1834. 


Tuer is a simplicity of language, a refinement of feeling, and very frequently 
an originality both of views and thoughts, as well as an inflexibility of prin- 
ciple and a depth of piety, in these sermons, which will unquestionably make 
them sources of great and general good. 


Life of Mr. Samuel Drew. London: Longman and Co. 
Works of the Rev. R. Watson. (Vol. I., containing his Life.) London. 


Ir is impossible here to do any justice to these books, but they are mentioned 
for the sake of pointing out to all persons interested in the matter, that, with 
the Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, recently published, there is now a mass of mate- 
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rial before the world for knowing the history of Wesleyanism, as it would 
be given by the Lives of three of the most eminent and respectable of its mi- 
nisters, which is of the highest value. These volumes ought to be in the 
library of every one interested in the religious history of the age, which will be 
got with more certainty and truth from biographies like these than from pro- 
fessed histories by partial and interested persons. There is much to admire 
and respect in the characters of both Mr. Drew and Mr. Watson, and many 
striking lessons to be learnt from them. It is a curious fact, that Mr. Wat- 
son began to preach when under sixteen, and that while he had no want of 
words, he felt and confessed his sad want of knowledge, and deplored the 
great deficiency of such knowledge in other ministers. Mr. Drew was per- 
haps the most original-minded of the two, but Mr. Watson (with a better 
education) would have been a powerful man also. He wrote well and thought 
justly. He had a deep spirit of sincere piety as a Christian, and of loyalty as 
a subject. His defect (though he did much to remedy it) was want of aceu- 
rate knowledge, which was noticed in a former number of this Magazine, with 
respect even to his latest work—his Theological Dictionary. 


MISCELLANEA. 


WEALTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE DISSENTERS. 


Lorp BrovGuaM, in his speech on education, compared the wealth of dis- 
senters with that—not of churchmen, but—of the clergy, and contrasted the 
minims of the one with the millions of the other. Now, the church revenues 
are stated, by Lord Althorp himself, as about three millions; and the landed 
property alone is said to be about fifty millions. After allowing properly for 
the rhetoric of a speech, and supposing the dissenters’ minim, therefore, to 
be one million—an allowance so large as almost to destroy the Chancellor’s 
point—we find that their great patron reckons their property to be one-fiftieth 
only of even the landed property of England; probably not one-hundredth of 
the whole! What becomes of the argument as to the weight to be given to 
dissent from the amount of its wealth and power? 

One word more may be said on this comparison. Is it just to compare the 
charity of the whole body of dissenters with that of ten or twelve thousand 
clergy alone? If, however, this is just, let the poor consider the comparison, 
and give it its full weight. The great patron of dissent states, that the con- 
tributions from the clergy alone to charity—to the relief of the poor, and the 
education of the ignorant—are not only greater, but enormously greater, than 
those of the whole body of dissenters ! 

One more question still. ‘The Chancellor compared the charity of a dis- 
senter of 1001, per annum with that of a rich clergyman of 3 or 4000/.—(by 
the way, where does the Chancellor find these rich clergy, there not being 
six livings, probably, of 30001. a-yeat in the kingdom?)—ih a manner not 
particularly kind to the church. But, as both the Chancellor and the dis- 
senters have constantly stated that the enormous body of working clergy are 
almost starving, would it not have been fairer to compare the subscription of 
a poor dissenter of 100/. per annum and a poor incumbent or curate of 1001. 
per annum? How would that account have stood? Every churchman would 
Wish to see it, whatever the Chancellor or the dissenter might. 

And even one question more. Without at present remarking farther on the 
very kind and courteous manner in which the Chancellor treated the church, 
and without examining again the ground which has been trodden a thousand 
times, as to the Bell and Lancaster system, may it be asked how it comes that 
the Chancellor ascribes all the merit (whatever it is) of the Society for Diffusing 
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Useful Knowledge to dissenters, when, to say nothing of laymen, a bishop 
and several clergy have actually been on the committee from the first? This 
appears rather ungrateful to these gentlemen,—the more, as one of them, at 
least, has written a most laborious and learned work for the Society. 





SPECIMENS OF THE LOVE OF TRUTH EXHIBITED IN THE CONTRO. 
VERSY OF DISSENTERS AGAINST CHURCHMEN. 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle. ) 


Tuat your readers may judge correctly concerning the truth of the assertion 
made by the dissenters at Haddenham, I just mention that one of the speakers 
gravely told the meeting that the students of Cambridge got drunk all the 
week, and were compelled to go to the Sacrament the following Sunday. The 
folly and falsehood of this declaration scarcely deserve a contradiction, for 
every one at Cambridge knows that no undergraduates are compelled to take 
the Sacrament; no more than that men are drunk all the week. 
(Fromthe un-Christian Advocate. ) 

On Sunday week, at a church within ten miles of the town of Nottingham, 
a very ludicrous and singular affair took place. As is usual on Easter Sunday, 
a respectable congregation had assembled after service, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the divine sacrament. The sacred form was duly administered by the 
priest—the money was gathered—the paupers of the parish, in all anxiety, 
were waiting for the bountiful distribution of the gift; but, alas! the money 
was not forthcoming. The bustle this extraordinary circumstance occasioned 
was great; the people called upon the clerk—the clerk upon the parson ; but 
the worthy member of the cloth was out of hearing: he had skipped off with 
the cash unobserved, much to the annoyance of the parishioners. It is need- 
less to add, the clergyman was sent for back, who, much chagrined, repro- 
duced the money, at the same time remarking, “ he knew not but it was the 
property of the priest !”’—Nottingham Review. 





TESTIMONIES TO THE CLERGY. 
( From the Poor Law Commission Report. ) 


1.—The same observation applies to a very beneficial mode of assisting the 
poor, by letting them small plots of land—a chain and a quarter or more to 
each man, which has become almost universal in Northamptonshire; the 
clergyman of the parish being in general the person who has set the thing 
on foot. 

2.—I have now to give a detailed account of four parishes, two of which 
were remarkable for an exaggeration of the general features of mismanage- 
ment and pauperism, while the other two were in a course of a gradual 
steady improvement, under the direction, in one case, of a clergyman and 
active magistrate (to whom I am very much indebted for facilitating my 
inquiries throughout the country), and in the other, of an active overseer.— 
Report of Poor Laws, pp. 406, 407, J. J. Richardson, Esq. 

3. Cranbourne, as a parish, lies under great disadvantages; its population 
is 2158, and scattered over a wide extent. There is a large parish church at 
Cranbourne, a chapel of ease at Farewood, and the same at Boveridge. These 
are all to be served every Sunday ; the poor, so numerous, are to be visited at 
their homes, and their temporal as well as their spiritual wants inquired into. 
The great tithes, which are principally in the hands of Lord Salisbury and 
another person, amount to 2,500/. per annum. I have universally found, that 
of all the blessings of a parish, few, indeed none, are equal to the pastoral 
care of the clergyman, and his advice and guidance in the temporal concerns 
of the poor, whom circumstances render so helpless.—Appendix A. to P. 
Okedon's Third Report, p. 18. 
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MR. DREW ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Wueruer Mr. Drew was of opinion that a state religion in the abstract is 
desirable, we have not sufficient evidence to shew; but like his friend, Dr. 
A. Clarke, he uniformly maintained, that in England the national establish- 
ment, with all its alleged defects, had been a national blessing. “ From all 
that I have seen,” he has more than once remarked, “ there is no section of 
the church universal that would have used power with such moderation as 
the ministers of the church of England; and the day which shall transfer 
their power to any Christian sect, with its present prejudices and p 


reposses- 
sions, the nation will long deplore.” —Life of Mr. Samael Drew, a Wesleyan 
preacher, pp. 491, 492. 


THE UNITED COMMITTEER. 
( From the Patriot.) 


Many of our country readers have expressed a wish for more distinct 
information respecting the constitution and proceedings of the committee so 
often referred to under the above designation. The following Resolution, 
extracted by permission from the minutes of the Committee of Deputies, will 
explain the origin of the United Committee :— 

« 5th March, 1833. Ata special meeting of the Committee of Deputies,— 
Resolved, That it is expedient to form, and that there be now formed, a com- 
mittee to be called, ‘The United Committee appointed to consider the griev- 
ances under which Dissenters now labour, with a view to their Redress. 

“That such United Committee consist of the Committee of Deputies ap- 
pointed to protect the civil rights of dissenters, and also of delegates from 
such of the undermentioned societies in London as may be desirous of acting 
in unison for this purpose, viz. :— 

“ Body of Ministers, 12 Delegates. 

** United Secession Presbytery, 3. 

‘* Protestant Society, 3. 

“* Wesleyan Conference, 3. , 

“ Society of Friends, 3. : Declined. 

“ That the United Committee have power to add to their number. 


ee eee ee 


(From the Patriot.) 


The dissenters of the metropolis have hitherto abstained from holding any 
general meeting for the purpose of petitioning Parliament on the subject of 
their claims, for this reason among others—that they have deemed themselves 
efficiently represented by the committees to whom has been entrusted the 
protection of their civil and religious interests, and in whom, we venture to 
say, their confidence has not been misplaced. It is from no abatement of that 
confidence that we now avow our conviction, that the moment for a more 
decisive demonstration of the general sentiment has arrived. The metro- 
politan dissenters would, in the eyes of the country, stand charged with supine- 
hess or treachery, if, while Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bristol, are sending in their petitions signed by twenty and fifty thousand, no 
similar expression of public opinion were to be put forth by them. Had the 
conduct of Government been less ambiguous and unsatisfactory,—had the 
United Committee been able to obtain, even at the eleventh hour, any explicit 
intimation of an honest and resolute purpose on the part of the cabinet to act 
up to their liberal professions, it might have been advisable still to defer con- 
Vening a meeting, at which it is easy to foresee that the feeling of disappoint- 
ment is likely to vent itself in the language of indignant remonstrance. We 

Vou. V.—May, 1834. 4G 
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are quite aware that dissenters, in assuming an attitude of opposition to the 
present administration, would be placing themselves in a false position. But 
this, we fear, will be the inevitable result of that false position in which 
Government have placed themselves. No minister can serve two masters. 
He must choose between the church, as the patrimony of the oligarchy, and 
the people. If Lord Grey has not firmness enough to make his decision, he 
must make way for a bolder, if not a better man; for one who will have 
courage enough to carry through the great reforms upon which the nation 
is intent, or temerity enough to refuse all concessions, and to attempt to 
coerce the House of Commons and the people into acquiescence in the 
restored reign of toryism.* This could not last long; but alas, for the coun- 
try! should the imbecility of a well-intentioned, patriotic administration lead 
to even such a temporary experiment upon the patience of the people. Lord 


Grey is, we fear, bringing on the very collision which he is sincerely anxious 
to avert. 


DISUNION AMONG DISSENTERS. 
( From the Liverpool Standard.) 


WE give below the reasons assigned by the Rev. Dr. H. F. Burder, for with- 
drawing from the general body of the three denominations of dissenters who 
meet, or rather who lately met, at the institution in Red-cross Street, London. 
We recommend them to the attentive perusal of the leading orators of the 
Manchester dissenters, who but the other day joined the Unitarians in a most 
sweeping and revolutionary attack upon the church. Dr. Burder is evidently 
a conscientious man, and we admire his candour, rectitude, and strict adher- 
ence to principle. We wish we could say as much of his ostentatious, but 
less exemplary brethren. He who touches pitch must be defiled; and they 
who make war under the banners of the infidel or the antichristian, inflict a 
mortal blow on the faith they profess, and turn their own tenets, for upholding 
which the martyrs suffered, into ridicule. We say again, to all who are 
sincere and conscientious amongst the dissenters—read the reasons assigned by 
Dr. Burder (as given in the un-Christian Advocate). 

SECESSION FROM THE THREE DeNnominations.—The following are the 
reasons assigned by Dr. H. F. Burder and others, for withdrawing from the 
general body of the three denominations at Red-cross Street:—1. Because 
the union in question is merely civil and political, but expressly and avowedly 
of a religious character—the parties composing it being constantly described 
in the public documents addressed to the legislature, and read throughout the 
world, as “ Christian Ministers,” “ Ministers of the Gospel,” and “ Ministers 


* The Patriot is the organ of the moderate dissenters, who, for two months, have 
endeavoured to . the violent party in some check. [laving failed, they now, in 
this their organ, have begun to hold out the same threats to the ministry as the 
others, and thus the whole party are now using the same language, and m: aking the 
same demands. A most atrocious pamphlet, called ‘* A Serious Address to “Pro- 
testant Dissenters,” goes in virulence beyond almost any of them, and calls for 
the spirit and the practices of the puritans, ‘This change of tactics accounts for 

e-rtain changes elsewhere within the last six weeks, ‘There is nothing more curious 
than the resolution of the dissenters to mix up politics and dissenting claims, and 
hold out to the ministry, as their papers and pamphlets do, that they owe much of 
teir strength to them ; that they will desert their banners, and appeal to the people 
against the ministry as ‘traitors to reform, if they protect the church and resist the 
aggressions of dissent. Is it not marvellous to see such things have any effect ? 
The un- Christian Advocate, when Sir John Campbell was beaten at Dudley, un- 
hesitatingly asserted at once, that his defeat was owing to the dissenters, though it 
was proved that every dissenter but three voted for him. ‘Truth is a matter of no 
import to these persons. 
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of the Gospel of Christ,”—designations which I cannot conscientiously apply 
to those who deny the real and proper Deity of the Son of God, and reject the 
great doctrine of atonement through his blood. 2. Because the Unitarian 
members of the general body are improperly described when denominated 
Presbyterians, it being a fact commonly known, and acknowledged even by 
themselves, that they have no right whatever to that designation, and it 
appears to me inconsistent with a just regard to truth to sanction a perpetual 
misnomer, which can answer no other end than to mislead. 3. Because the 
Unitarian body at large are impeached before the public of misappropriating 
certain valuable endowments which have long been under their control and 
management; and, while such a charge remains unrefuted, and nothing is 
done by the influential ministers of that body in London, to remove the 
odium thus publicly incurred, it would betray an indifference to moral integrity 
to retain a connexion with them. 4. Because the continuance of such a con 

nexion has a direct and obvious tendency to diminish, in general apprehension, 
the importance of the great Evangelical doctrines which the Unitarians reject 
and despise, whereby the awful danger attending a denial of the mystery of 
godliness is kept out of view, and the community at large, both at home and 
abroad, are in danger of mistaking our sentiments, and charging us, however 
erroneously, with a laxity of attachment to Gospel truth. 5. Because, while 
I recognise, in its fullest extent, the great principie, that every man is account- 
able to God only for his sentiments respecting matters of faith and duty, I 
conceive we are bound, as we regard the eternal interests of Unitarians them- 
selves, and desire their salvation, carefully to avoid any step which may, 
directly or indirectly, confirm them in a spirit of apathy and indifference, 
while they are entangled in the mazes of what we conscientiously hold to be 
the most pernicious and dangerous errors. 


DISSENTERS’ AGITATION MEETINGS, 
To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 


Sir,—In reading your report of certain meetings of dissenters, I perceive that 
at the meeting at Warboys, Jonas Tebbutt, Esq., was called to the chair. 
Again, at the meeting of dissenters of Haddenham, Jonas Tebbutt, Esq., was 
in the chair. Then next we hear of Jonas ‘Tebbutt, Esq., being in the chair at 
the meeting of the dissenters of Cottenham. Now, I would ask, does this 
person reside in all these places? or how comes it that properly he can class 
himself with the dissenters of three different towns? I observe, also, that a 
Mr. J. D. Paul spoke at ¢wo of these meetings. Can any one tell us whether 
these gentlemen signed all the petitions, or oniy one? There was, too, a Mr. 
Squibb, (query) Rev. from Ely, speaking at the meetings, both of Haddenham 
and Cottenham; and Mr. Bailey, (tailor,) Baptist minister of Haddenham, 
was also speechifying at Cottenham. Probably all these persons signed all 
the different petitions; if so, we may imagine how the numbers have magni- 
fied. 1 am informed, by a person who was present at the meeting of Had- 
denham dissenters, that whilst the baptist minister, Mr. Bailey (the tailor,) 
was speaking at Haddenham, some one called out, “ down with the church 
of England !” and the reverend tailor immediately responded, ‘‘ yes, to-morrow !”” 
Yet, in this very place, Haddenham, the late vicar, the Kev. Mr. Brea , now 
at Birmingham, for six years laboured with unremitting zeal among his pa- 
rishioners. For instance, he had three services (and three sermons on Sunday) 
—one service in the week—a reading, in addition, at an extreme part of the 
parish ; a class of girls also for an hour at his house, on Sunday; an adult 
school once a-week ; a meeting of persons who received the sacrament one 
evening in the week ; a writing-school once, if not twice, a-week; a school of 
industry every day, all at his own house, at no expense whatever to the parish, 
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He also established the infant school. All these admirable arrangements his 
worthy successor, the Rev. Mr. Meller, of Trinity, carries on in full force; 
and, in prosecution of which, he was compelled to resign sitting for a Fellow- 
ship, and yet at Haddenham the dissenting minister can cry “ down with the 
church to-morrow!” It is somewhat remarkable that this same Mr. Bailey 
assumes to be on friendly terms with the incumbent of Haddenham ; for in- 
stance, he comes frequently to his house to arrange a distribution of tracts, 
and outwardly would bear a benign aspect towards him ! 


SLANDER OF BISHOPS. 


“ Wortay or Imrtation.—The Rev. Richard Thomas, rector of Llanfair- 
fechan, in this county, late head-master of Beaumaris grammar school, 
prompted doubtless by the humane and benevolent feeling which has distin- 
guished him through a long life, has recently erected four neat cottages, with 
gardens attached to them, ona piece of land, the property of Sir R. B. W. 
Bulkeley, Bart., M.P. for Anglesey, and which he has presented to the over- 
seers of that parish, and their successors, for ever, for the use of such poor and 
infirm paupers as may belong to that parish. We understand that it is the 
intention of the reverend and venerable gentleman, if Providence spares his 
life, to add two more to the number. This excellent divine has not hitherto 
been one of the highly-favoured sons of the church; therefore his example is 
the more worthy of the imitation of those who had the benefit of better emo- 
luments ; and we hope to have to record many similar acts of benevolence. 
This learned and pious divine has been upwards of fifty years in the church, 
forty of which he served as the curate of Llanfair and Penmon, and as master 
of Beaumaris grammar school, during which time he wrote several volumes of 
excellent Welsh sermons. Though most exemplary in the fulfilment of his 
clerical duties, he was not promoted to a living until about three years ago, 
being at that time upwards of seventy years of age.” 

This is from the Carnarvon Herald. This journal forgot to state, that, in 
1810, the living of Llanllyfni (nearly of the same value as what he now holds) 
was offered to him, in the most handsome manner, by the Bishop, on the 
ground that a living held by his father would be acceptable to him ; that this 
prelate was made Bishop of Bangor only in 1809, so that he lost no time in 
marking his sense of Mr. Thomas’s character ; and that he finally, in 1829, 
gave him the living which he now holds. 


ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


To CuristiAN Parents.—In some cases where argument is useless, autho- 
rity avails, and if it is sufficient, it ought to avail. Where practical persons, 
either under entirely different circumstances, or directly opposed to one 
another in opinion,—and persons who, being in very different stations of 
life, have opportunities of looking at men and things in very different aspects, 
and whose high reputation for ability gives weight to their opinion,—unite 
in the assertion of the same broad principles of action, surely there is that 
sufficient authority. Let us see, then, how the case is, as to the admission 


of dissenters into the universities, and whether we have not a concurrence of 
all these authorities on the point. 


I. AUTHORITY OF PRACTICAL PERSONS. 
1. Declaration of Tutors, &c., at Oxford :— . 
The undersigned members of the University of Oxford, immediately connected with the 


instruction and discipline of the place, make this public declaration of their sentiments 
concerning the admission: of dissenters among them. 
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* They wish to state, m the first place, that the University of Oxford has always considered 
religion to be the foundation of all education; and they cannot themselves be parties to any 
system of instruction, which does not rest upon this foundation. 

“ They also protest against the notion, that religion can be taught on the vague and com- 
prehensive principle of admitting persons of every creed. When cep speak of religion, the 
mean the doctrines of the Gospel, as revealed in the Bible, and as maintained by owe bee 
of Christ, in its best and purest times. They also believe in their consciences, that these 
doctrines are held by the Church of England, as settled at the period of the Reformation ; 
and as on the one hand they cannot allow these doctrines to be suppressed, so on the other 
they cannot consent that they should be explained or taught in any sense which is not in 
accordance with the recognised tenets of the Established Church. 

‘* In thus stating it to be their solemn duty to provide for a Christian education, they feel 
that uniformity of faith upon essential points is absolutely necessary ; and that‘ the admission 
of persons who dissent from the Church of England would lead to the most disastrous conse- 
quences ; that it would unsettle the minds of the younger members of the University ; would 
raise up and continue a spirit of controversy which is at present unknown; and would tend 
— religion to an empty and unmeaning name, or to supplant it by scepticism and 
infidelity. 

“ They therefore deem it their bounden duty to Almighty God, and to those committed to 
their charge, to continue their present system of religious instruction ; and they hereby declare, 
= it is their determined purpose to the utmost of their power to maintain the same in- 
violate. ” 


This is signed by forty-four Tutors,—all the Tutors in Oxford indeed, except 
siz,—and by eighty-two persons altogether, concerned in the discipline and in- 
struction of the place. 

Who does not sympathize with this glorious declaration, and reverence the 
persons who made it? 


2. Declaration of Tutors at Cambridge :— 


We find from Mr. Goulburn’s speech, that no less than ¢hirty-seven persons 
engaged in the Tuition at Cambridge, besides many others who are engaged in 
the discipline of the place, especially eleven Heads of Houses, signed a petition, 
which declares “ that, in the judgment of your petitioners, a compliance with 
the prayer of the aforesaid Petition must have the effect of admitting into the 
several colleges, persons whose religious opinions are avowedly adverse to the 
tenets of the established church, and possibly opposed to the truth of Chris- 
tianity itself: and, that under such circumstances the maintenance of any uni- 
form system of wholesome discipline, or sound religious instruction, would, as 
your petitioners are firmly convinced, be utterly impracticable,” 


3. Declaration of the Conductors of the London University :— 


“Tt is manifestly impossible,” say the compilers of the Introduction to the Calendar, for 
‘832, p. iii, ‘to provide a course of professional education for the ministers of religion of 
hose congregations who do not belong to the Established Church. Jt is equally impossible 

‘institute theological lectures for the instruction of lay students of different religious per- 

Sisions which would not be lable to grave objections. Still less is ut practicable to introduce 

4, religious observances that would be generally complied with.” 

lere then we have the evidence of two sets of persons, who, though 

Mybers of the same church, have looked at this subject in the different 
aSiet in which two different Universities have presented it to them. And we 
havalso the evidence of a set of persons conducting an university on prin- 
cipl diametrically opposite to both these. The first call on you not to admit 
diss€ers because it is impossible, in practice, to give efficient religious in- 
strucin to men of different persuasions. The second have actually omitted 
all rekous instruction for this very reason. 

II. sw Jet us look to a different quarter, and listen to the clear and decided 
statemt of one, who, though he attained the highest distinction in the 
univers! quitted it at once for practical life, who has seen as much of 
actual li on a large scale, as any man of his age; and who has enjoyed 
all the ft advantages of seeing it from different points of view, which 

a gradua se to one of the most eminent stations in the church must give. 
lhe follov, then are the powerful reasonings of the Bishop of London, 
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which derive additional weight from the fact that his Lordship declares, that 
he has cordially co-operated with dissenters, on every occasion, where prin- 
ciple permitted :— 


“ So long as Dissenters enjoyed the benefits of a collegiate education by consent of the 
Universities, difficulties were not likely to arise ; but if you gave them a claim to degrees as 
matter of right, was it to be supposed that conscientious dissenters would, for any length of 
time, submit to the rules of the Universities in the matter of religious instruction, unless that 
instruction were so diluted and neutralized, and kept clear from vital differences of opinion 
between churchmen and dissenters, as no /onger to deserve the name? His own rule had 
been cheerfully to co-operate with dissenters in all things short of religious instruction, but 
not in that, because, where the attempt was made, the result had been, either that the reli- 
~y" instruction given hardly deserved the name, or that the scheme altogether failed, and 

woth parties receded from it, content in future to communicate religious instruction to mem- 
bers of their own communion. It was impossible to steer clear of controversial topics ; nay, 
it was the duty of church of England instructors not to steer clear of them. Academical 
instruction could not and ought not to avoid such topics, because they involved points of vital 
interest. But from the moment you gave dissenters a right to University privileges, they 
would refuse to attend academical religious discipline. ‘That discipline he was sorry to see 
very much underrated of late. People talked of the uselessness of requiring young men to 
attend at a service which was merely matter of form. Changes might be 4 for the better, 
it was true, and improvements had already been effected; he could speak for his own co 

( Trinity), where the sacredness of the duty of religious worship, as a part of academical dis- 
cipline, was impressed upon young men as much as possible. However, from the moment 
dissenters were admitted as a matter of right, religious discipline must be given up, and that 
was the chief ground which caused him to think it impossible thus to infringe the privileges 
of the Universities. If they were infringed, we should be deprived of the sony and honour 
of having, in the Universities, able instructresses of the youth of the country in the doctrines 
and discipline of the church of England.” 


Is there one Christian parent who can listen to these concurring declara- 
tions and warnings, and not lift his voice at once against the fearful measure 
threatened against the Universities? Does he believe that his son will have 
the knowledge or the love of religion which he ought to have, if its total 
banishment from his education (an education conducted by men of the 
highest eminence in places especially calculated to impress the young mind 
with reverence for all that is done there) teaches him, as it must practically 
teach him, that religion is a matter of no consequence—that, in the opinion 
of these persons, so entitled to his respect, he may be formed for all the 
great purposés of life, without it—that at a time when all his highest ener- 
gies are to be called forth, it demands none of them, and that they are all 
to be given to lectures on the sciences of the present day, or the languages 
of past generations? Can any Christian parent answer for his apathy o7 
this momentous matter to the God who bestowed the blessing of childre 
on him, who entrusted to him their training for eternity, as well as tim 
and will most assuredly require their blood at his hands? 

The following petition has been sent to the writer, since he sketched 1¢ 
above paper, by one of the most higly gifted and highly principled men ofhe 
age. 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The humble Petition and Address of the undersigned Subjects of his Majesty, havinChil- 
dren or other near Kinsmen, Wards, or Pupils, now under a course of Educatic'™ the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or in preparation for such Education, 

HUMBLY SHEWETH : ba 

That your Majesty's petitioners are deeply sensible of the infinite importance o eligious 
education, and are convinced that it is utterly impossible for such education to bk’Y con- 
ducted, except on an exclusive system; namely, by keeping separate in instructiorS* who 
cannot communicate in religious offices. 

That wherever this principle has been departed from, experience has shew S°Oner or 
later, the ill tendency of the course adopted, in fostering either indifference to f¢ligion, or 
a bitter and active spirit of religious party, to the great perversion and decay '™Stitutions 
intended to be nurseries of peace, learning, and piety. : 

That the history of the great rebellion in our own country offers, morePecially to all 
loyal subjects of your Majesty, a very cheering and elevating example of theculiar advan- 
tages to be looked for, ‘under the blessing of God, by preserving those ve* establish - 
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= as pure as may be from heresy and schism, according to the declared will of their 
founders. 


Impressed with these sentiments, your Majesty's petitioners have hitherto considered as a 
very great blessing that part of the constitution of the two Universities of England, by 
which they are made inaccessible to all who are not of communion with the orthodox 
catholic church. Not doubting the continuance of that most wholesome restriction, your 
Majesty's petitioners have made various arrangements for completing the education of those 


entrusted to them accordingly: all which arrangements will be greatly disturbed, by any 


measure having for its object the repeal of those religious tests which are now in force at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


If, after such repeal, your Majesty’s petitioners continue to seek or to maintain any con- 
nexion with establishments so degraded, it will mo be from hard necessity, as choosing the 
least of two evils; but all satisfaction and confidence will be gone: nor will parents any 


longer be able to consider that, in sending their children to an English University, they are 
placing them strictly under the protection of the church. 


Your Majesty's petitioners most humbly represent to your Majesty, that no advantage in 
the way of literature and science could ever make up to themselves, or to the nation, the 
loss of such a blessing as this: much more, for its sake, are they prepared cheerfully to 
forego whatever civil privileges and immunities are at present annexed to academical degrees. 

They humbly, therefore, beg leave to approach your Majesty, in your sacred character of 


defender of the faith, and supreme head of the church in this your realm, with this expres- 


sion of their earnest hope, that your royal pes will be extended to the two Universities, 
and therein to those young 


‘rsons, for whose education your Majesty's petitioners are re- 
sponsible : and they beseech your Majesty to refuse your consent to any endeavour which 
-_ be made to enforce on academical, corporate bodies, contrary to their own declared wish 
and opinion, the admission of persons out of communion with the church. 

And your Majesty’s petitioners, &c. 


-_-—-~— ee 


THE SPEECH OF THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
ON THE PRESENTATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COUNTER PETITION, 


I risk to prevent a great misapprehension into which your Lordships might 
possibly be led by what has fallen from the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, with respect to that great boast and glory of the university of Cambridge, 
Sir Isaac Newton. The fact is, that great man was never a member of the 
university under the commonwealth ; he did not commence his residence there 
till after the Restoration, that event by which the university was reinstated as 
a place of education for the church of England, and he did subscribe the 
thirty-nine articles of religion upon taking each of his two degrees. I have 
myself seen his signature made on both occasions. With respect to the 
probable opinions of Sir Isaac Newton on the matter of the petition now 
before your Lordships, we are fortunately not left to mere surmise ; for it does 
happen that on the only occasion on which (as far as | am aware) an attempt 
has been made, from the time of the Restoration to the present day, to compel 
the university, by the hand of power, to confer degrees without subscription, 
Sir Isaac Newton took an active part. I allude to the occasion when King 
James II. endeavoured to force the university to confer on Alban Francis, who 
was a Roman catholic, the degree of Master of Arts without subscription. 
The university then resisted and disobeyed the mandate; at the same time 
they appointed a committee to vindicate their conduct, and to assert their 
rights in the controversy with the crown. And I remember to have observed 
that of this committee, to whose care and zeal the interests of the university, 
as connected with the church of England, were intrusted, Sir Isaac Newton 
was the most prominent member. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S SPEECH. 


By avery early statute, passed soon after the Reformation, the University 
of Oxford determined that no one should be matriculated without subscribing 
the thirty-nine articles. Another statute afterwards declared, that although 
simple subscription was all that was necessary on matriculation, something 
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more was requisite on taking the degree, namely, a declaration that the party 
believed the whole of these articles to be agreeable to the word of God, In 
the first instance, parties are not under the necessity of making this or any 
declaration, or of doing more than subscribing their names; but the statutes 
acti that the individual who applies for a degree should do much 
more. e statutes require, that, during his undergraduate state, he shall be 
thoroughly instructed in the articles which he has thus subscribed ; and when 
he takes his degree he must solemnly declare, that those articles which in the 
first instance he professed to hold merely because the church to which he 
belongs hold them, he now knows and approves for himself,—that he believes 
them to be agreeable to the word of God. Your lordships will therefore see, 
that it is an essential part of education at Oxford, that the undergraduates 
shall be instructed in the thirty-nine articles. The tutors are required by the 
ancient statutes to give that instruction; and when, by the corruption and 
negligence which grew up in the course of ages, this duty of the tutors had 
been grossly and shamefully neglected, the University itself undertook the 
reform of its own institutions, or rather reduced again to practice what was 
before the letter and the spirit of those institutions. Accordingly, thirty-four 
years ago, a new statute of the University not only made it imperative on the 
tutors to instruct their pupils in the thirty-nine articles, but also made a know- 
ledge of the meaning, and the proofs, of those articles, to be an essential and 
preliminary part of the examination of every candidate for a degree. In truth, 
my lords, it would be more accurate to say, that at Oxford no person can be 
admitted to examination for his degree without its first being ascertained that 
he has been taught the principles of the thirty-nine articles; for if it is found 
that he is not well acquainted with them, his examination is not suffered to 
proceed. Now from this it is clear, that the University of Oxford cannot admit 
of any plan for combining the education of Dissenters with that of Church- 
men, since a knowledge of the articles of religion is an essential part of its 
education; and no man can be admitted to partake of that education, who 
does not, by subscription, declare his acceptance of those articles, and his 
readiness, in consequence, to be fully instructed in them, 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ARTICLES. 
( From the same Speech. ) 


I ree it necessary to trouble your lordships with a few words, in order to 
explain what has been most grievously misunderstood by the noble and learned 
lord—misunderstood, I repeat, for I am quite sure that if the noble and learned 
lord had accurately heard my words, he would not have exhibited them in the 
very extraordinary manner in which he has thought proper to exhibit them. 
I said that subscription to the thirty-nine articles by a boy at the early age of 
sixteen, could not, in common sense, be understood to imply a belief founded 
on full consideration and accurate examination of them—but belief founded on 
the authority of the church of which he thus proclaimed himself a member. 
To that statement | adhere. Subscription to the articles at the age of sixteen 
could, in common sense, mean no more than this, and would be understood to 
mean no more, even if there was nothing else to be taken into the account. 
But when we remember what the statutes of the University further enjoin,— 
namely, that the persons who had so subscribed, should be afterwards taught 
the meaning, and the proofs, of the articles which they had subscribed ; that, 
before they were allowed to take a degree, they should be examined in their 
knowledge of these articles, and in their ability to prove their truth; that, at 
the time of taking their degree, they were required again to subscribe the arti- 
cles, but with the important addition, that they now declare them to be agree- 
able to the word of God,—when all this is borne in mind, it is plain that the 
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first subscription, that made at their matriculation, is merely a declaration of 
their belief of the articles, on the authority of the church. It is just as chil- 
dren are taught to say their creed. When they say it, it cannot be seriously 
supposed that they have duly considered and examined, or even accurately 
understood, the several propositions contained in it; they only believe it to be 
true on the authority of their teachers. But will any rational person, there- 
fore, condemn the mee of children saying their creed? 

The Bishop of Durham expressed his full concurrence in this view of the 
subject as taken by his right reverend friend (the Bishop of Exeter.) 


PETITIONS AGAINST DISSENTERS’ CLAIMS. 
COPY OF A PAPER IN CIRCULATION, 


Tue following Petition is submitted to the consideration of the clergy and 
laity generally, who can reject, altei, or adopt it, as they like best, It is sup- 
posed that it will be best to send up separate petitions from each parish ; but 
of course the expediency of that will vary according to different circumstances. 
As many persons are deterred from engaging in such a work by the apparent 
cost and trouble of it, it is judged advisable to state simply what the cost and 
trouble really amount to.* 

No notice is taken in the petition of the dissenters’ claims to registration, 
for that is a civil business, which does not affect us as members of the church. 
Nor is any notice taken of Lord John Russell’s bill respecting dissenters’ 
marriages, because, as the parts in it which are offensive to our principles, are 
equally so to theirs, there is every reason to believe it will not be urged in its 
present shape. 

Probably it will be found of use to circulate printed copies of the petition, 
with a short address prefixed, in every parish. 


Address to the Members of the Church of England, in the Parish of .ssss0s0ee 


Dear Brethren,—If you value the church into which you have been bap- 
tized, and wish to hand it down unimpaired to your children, you are invited 
to join with your brethren throughout the kingdom in signing the following 
petition to the Houses of Parliament against the dissenters’ claims, who are 
openly and avowedly seeking the destruction of our church. It is hoped 
that, with God’s blessing, we may yet be able to defeat the malice of our 
enemies, and preserve uninjured that apostolic church which our fathers shed 
their blood to defend, and have handed down to us. 


The following petitions, to which you are requested to subscribe your names, 


are now lying for signature at the .........+.+.- in this parish. 
5 Goats de , your sincere friend and pastor, 





* There is official authority for stating that petitions may be on paper, and need 
not be on parchment: They may be engrossed by any one who can write a fair 
legible hand; and be left in the Vestry, or some other convenient place, for fo ms 
ture. The whole cost of a petition, containing 1200 signatures, need not exceed one 
shilling and sixpence. If covered with a wrapper, open at both ends, and written 
upon, “ Parliamentary Petition,” it will go free to all parts of the kingdom. Those 
to the Commons may be directed to the member for either University—The Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn, 1, Upper Berkeley-street ; Sir Robert H, Inglis, Bart., 
11, Manchester Buildings ;—or T. G. B. Estcourt, Esq., 3, Suffolk-street. 

Those to the Lords may be directed to either of the Bishops, or to the Chancellor 
of either University—His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Gloucester- 
house, London; His Grace the Duke of Wellington, Apsley-house, London. 

Care must be taken that there is at least one name on the same paper which con- 
tains the petition, however many sheets it may be advisable to add. 


Vot. V.—May, 1834. 4u 
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To the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament assembled ; 


or, 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned .......... , Churchwardens, and 
Inhabitants of the Parish of ............ » tm the Diocese Of .. cccceccer: ' 
humbly sheweth, that 


Whereas the dissenters who bought their lands, and took their leases subject 
to the payment of church-rate, have claimed, by petition to your Lordships, to 
be released from payment of the same, seeking thereby unjustly to enrich 
themselves, and to throw a greater burthen upon us : 

And whereas the dissenters have also claimed the unheard-of right for their 
Ministers to officiate in the church-yards, which have been consecrated for the 
exclusive use and ceremonial of the church of England, (though they have in 
most places, and may have in all, burial-grounds of their own,) which claim, 
if it be granted, will probably lead to scenes of disorder and riot : 

And whereas the dissenters have claimed to be admitted to the Universities 
and Colleges founded for the exclusive use of the church of England, (though 
they have already numerous colleges of their own, with which we do not, nor 
do we wish to interfere,) which claim, if it be granted, must destroy those 
establishments as nurseries for the religious education of our youth, especially 
such as are intended for holy orders, and make it extremely difficult for them 
to procure adequate instruction to fit them for their respective stations : 

Now we, the undersigned, members of the church of England, in the parish 
aforesaid, believing that we have done nothing to forfeit our claim for protec- 
tion from the laws of our country, humbiy implore the protection of your 
Lordships, [or, your Honourable House,] as one of the legislative bodies of 
this nation, that these unreasonable claims of the dissenters may not be 
granted. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, &c. 





REPORT. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeTING of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, on 
Monday, the 21st April,—the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in the 
chair. There were present, the Lord Bishop of Bangor, the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, 
the Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, J. C. Reeve, Esq., and many others of the 
committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to the 
exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging the chapel at Stourport, 
in the county of Worcester; enlarging the chapel at Burtonwood, in the 
parish of Warrington, and county of Lancaster; enlarging the chapel at Ed- 
ington, in the parish of Moorlinch, and county of Somerset; enlarging the 
church at Southwick, near Brighton; building a gallery in the church of St. 
Swithin, in the city of Norwich; repairing and increasing the accommodation 
in the church at Stewkley, in the county of Buckingham ; enlarging the church 
at Dodderhill, in the county of Worcester ; building a chapel at Moreton, in 
the parish of Gnosall, and county of Stafford; building a gallery in and re- 
pewing the church at Wolvey, in the county of Warwick; enlarging the 
church at Bumpstead Helion, in the county of Essex; building a chapel at 
Anstonley, in the parish of Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 
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The annual court of this Society will be held at St. Martin’s-place, on 
Friday, the 23rd of May, at which his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will preside ; the chair will be taken at one o'clock, 
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A “STATEMENT ” has appeared in several newspapers, purporting to present 
a comparative view of public education in the town of Liverpool, between 
the Church and the Dissenters. It is said to have been given in to the cor- 
poration commissioners at their late inquiry ; and, in consequence, it has been 
considered so authentic, as at once to decide the numerical proportion of the 
two parties throughout the kingdom. It has also been used to asperse the 
care and bounty of the Church, and has become the basis of much ill-natured 
illustration. I regret that the “ statement” has not attracted the attention 
of some gentleman in that loyal and charitable town, who, as a man of fact 
and of business, would have investigated the truth, and set the matter to 
rights. At this distance, | cannot intend to give you a full account of educa- 
tion in Liverpool, but, having last spring had an opportunity of visiting most 
of the schools there, I shall. be able, from what I then saw, to demonstrate 
that the “statement” is altogether imperfect, inaccurate, and unfairly calcu- 
lated. It is as follows, as taken from a Durham newspaper :— 


Connected with the Established Church. Dissenters. 
Scholars. Scholars. 
« § Sunday Schools .............4. +» 400 24 Sunday Schools .,.......sseeee00s 3250 
44 Day Geheole | ...cccocccccccccccces 3990 14 Day Schools ........cccccccccccceses 4544 
3 Infant Schools  .......cccceceeees 220 8 Infant Schools ..........00+. sesesee DOO 
22 4610 50 8524.” 


Thus making the proportion of children in favour of the dissenters to be, in 
Sunday schools, eight times as many; day schools, one-fourth more; infants, 
four times as many. Altogether more than twice as many schools, and 
nearly double the number of scholars. 

Had the author of this comparison been pleased to specify the names of 
the several schools, with the number of children on both sides, he would 
have given all an opportunity of applauding his industry and accuracy. But 
a general summary defies the detection of individual error. I shall not 
follow his example, but, by entering into as many particulars as I can, afford 
him the opportunity, not only of correcting me, but of rectifying his own 
errors, and apologizing for the injustice which has already been committed, 
This person states that there are only fourteen day and five Sunday schools 
connected with the Church in Liverpool. I found no difficulty in personally 
examining twenty-two day and (as they are all open on Sundays) twenty-two 
Sunday schools, given below ;* viz., eleven boys’ and eleven girls’, which 
contained 3940 children. 


ee - _ I 





* Name. Boys. Girls. Total. Remarks. 
St. Andrew’s,........ 146 ...... 133 ..e00e 278 ... A separate Sunday school besides, 258. 
Blue-coat Hospital, 253 ...... DOU ccsscs 353... 
Corporation, North, 382 ...... B06 ....0. 688 ... Additional scholars on Sundays. 
_— South, 387 ...... | rere 668... 
Hunter Street ...... 160 ...... 104 ...... 264 ... Ditto. 
James's Street ...... BOO cscs GD cccces: BEN ose : oe 
Kirkdale ............ 187 ...00e 100 ...... 287 ... About fifty additional in ditto. 
Mark Street ......... ee 100... 250 ... A separate Sunday school besides. 
Matthew Street ... 182 ...... ROM sncses 297... Ditto, 110 boys, 160 girls, .... 270, 
Moorfields ......... IDA wcvees 180 '..<a0s 321 .. 
WOME ° \nactcictesdess BAS: cose 109 ...... S21 


+ ----=—- —_——— 


2402 3940 
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Now, besides these schools, which I visited, there are several others which 
I did not see; but I name a few in the note below,* from a Report of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which raises the number of 
children to 4721. How many others may still be omitted, I have no present 
means of ascertaining. 

As I did not pay attention to Sunday or Infant schools, beyond a few 
notices, 1 am sorry I cannot do the justice to the Church which the truth 


might demand. But at any rate I must, to the preceding, make some 
additions :— 


- 
The four separate Sunday schools mentioned above ............. acco C6 
One other, numbers not stated, OOF cscases Sicinita ianidbiksiimasiiinees 200 
Additional scholars on Sunday, ee nhieinansaias i ae 





Total different scholars on Sundays 1368 


I find that the Infants’ school at Everton had 57 boys and 52 girls = 109. 
This number, though small, I shall take as the. average of the “three” (1 
don’t know how many there are) which the comparer allows :—3 x 57 boys 
xX 52 girls = 171 boys and 156 girls = 327. At the same time, 1 protest 
against assuming that there are no more than “five” separate Sunday 
schools and three Infants’, connected with the Church, till a regular inquiry 
has been made. 

Let us now refer to the “ dissenters ;”” at least to those who have been so 
culled in this account. I examined the schools given below; in number, 
22 day schools, containing 3531 children.t 

Now as to their Sunday schools. Most of the above are open on that 
day, the same as the Church schools; and, though they may go under the 
name of Sunday schools, they are attended by no other children than they 
who come during the week. But the comparison maker seems to me fo vane 
added the full complements of the day and Sunday scholars, as if they had been 
entirely different children. He has done this with regard to the dissenters— 
at least I charge him with doing so—in order to swell their numbers ; but 
he has not computed the Church schools according to the same rule. He 





* Name. Boys. Girls. Total. Remarks. 

Workhouse School  ...............ecee0s 286 ... 224... 510 
Liverpool Female School of Industry +» 106... 100 
Edge Hill ditto ditto ina Oo 
a_i iets ren me ee es cn 
St. Michael's ( Toxteth Park)......+-- ... 3... 3d A Sun. S. besides, 75, 35 = 110 
UNITE scisisisavcsessccanniens ose son A Sun. School, 60, 150 = 210 

t Name. Boys. Girls. Total. Denomination. 
Jordan Street ...... rn I -xéves 19) Boys. Girls. 
Leeds Street ......... | ee ee at 675 ... 448 ... 1123 Methodists. 
Brunswick ,........... TOO asstens De “asses 3u9 
Copperas WOUR sccanadd BED escess ae 373 
Seal Street ............ SP kisses ae sia 626 ... 395 ... 1021 Roman Catholics. 
St. Patrick's (day only?) 160 ...... 112 ...... 272) A mixture. 
Manisty Lane ......... ee ‘xauvan Oe cudses 176 . Q58 Tintsec: 
Mount Pleasant ...... me BOO sccsse ad 196 ... 180... 576 Unitarians. 
Circus Street ......... oe 146 ccess OD sai ... 345 Bap. or Dippers. 

Supported 
Duncan Street ...... | - | 446 ine .- 446 {ce by Qua- 
kers : see below. 


No peculiar 
jase eee Pom ... 220< denomination : 
mati sili —_— see below. 
In 22 day, and (22,2 ana ae ek ans 
I think ) Sun.schools § aaa 1496 SS! 7" 


Harrington Street ... 120 


t This school I did not see, but the number of scholars is taken from the printed Report of 
1832. 
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ought to have included those only as additional who attend on Sundays, and are 
not reckoned as attending any day and Sunday school of the same religious 
profession during the week. 1 ask again, therefore, for the separate names of 
all the schools, both day and Sunday, which contribute to form the aggregate 
amount of pupils he has published as belonging to the “ dissenters.” But 
I must enter a little more into particulars. I find, from the Report of the 
Methodist schools, that they have Sunday schools in situations locally different 
from their day schools. I therefore, with pleasure, extract the following :— 


6 Ben’s Garden ..ccccce 189 
Richmond Fair ....... . 118 
Oak Vale ....seeee+e42 40 —I don't know this place. 
Ge 6 cv acccaseen 160 
498.” 


But a great majority of these, it is more than probable, attend the other 
week-day schools. For the Methodists require, on pain of expulsion, that 
all their week-day children shall attend some one of their Sabbath schools ; and, 
in their printed Report, we notice, that in the Jordan and Leed-street schools, 
there are little more than half in attendance on the Sunday there, and there is no 
mention of a Sabbath school at ‘‘ Brunswick.” In their own Report, they state 
their day scholars to be 1559, and Sunday, 1449; but they are not so dishonest 
as to add these together, and to boast of the amount. They would be very 
glad if their Sabbath pupils equalled in number their day scholars. . I am 
willing, however, to suppose that one-half of 498 may be additional on 
Sundays. Then 1123+4+249=1372. 

But I cannot allow the Methodists of Liverpool to be reckoned as “ dis- 
senters.” They are, in general, a very pious, well-disposed body of people, 
and have such regard to the Church, that they not only conduct their schools 
on the national system, and use many of the books read in national schools, 
even such catechetical instruction as “ the Chief Truths,” &c., but in their 
chapels they read the Liturgy of the Church of England.* I cannot, there- 
fore, yield to the “dissenters” the right of augmenting their numbers and 
credit, by including the Methodists amongst them, but shall deduct them. 
From 3531—1123=2405. 

Neither do I think that we ought necessarily to include Roman catholics 
under this title of “ dissenters.””. The author of the ‘‘ statement” ought to 
have specified every sect and denomination fully and clearly. As he has not 
done so, nor has told us who are the “ dissenters” reckoned in his calcula- 
tions, I shall make free to deduct the Roman catholics also from the amount. 
From 2408—1021=1387. 

The Duncan-street school, I was told, was chiefly supported by Quakers, 
for all denominations. I did not see a single Quaker child. With very few 
exceptions, the scholars:belong to the Church, or to the Methodists—say 
to the former 250, and to the latter 150, (i. e. 400,) out of 446 then on the 
books. 

The Harrington-street school is also for all denominations, The chief 
management, I understood, was in the hands of Unitarians; but the school 
was not so publicly connected with them as to be reckoned with their other 
acknowledged seminaries. Of 255 children in 1832, the printed Report 
states, that 146 were of the Established Church, and 63 Methodists; all 
other sects amounting to 46. Now, of 220 when I was there, we will 
suppose the number of the Established Church to be 135, Methodists 55, and 
all others 30. 


teense LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


* It isa matter of regret, that, with such an approximation to conformity, the Methodists 
should ever act or appear as separated from our communion. 
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The St. Patrick’s schools contain a considerable number of Protestants ; 
but, as I have no means of arriving at any proportion, I shall merely record 
the fact. 

I come now to the infant schools of the dissenters. I visited four or five, 
but did not see others. In want of other information, I will take the number 
to be ‘‘ eight,” according to the ‘‘ statement.” Of these, the Methodists 
claim 3 = ‘‘373” pupils; the Catholics, I think, 2 = (say) 20; Duncan 
Street, 1=200; Harrington Street, 1=132; Circus Street, 1=131; total 
1056.* The proportion of these belonging to the Church of England is 
difficult to determine. As there are said to be so few infant schools con- 
nected with the Church, it will not be thought unreasonable to imagine, that 
these infantile assemblies are congregated promiscuously from the surround- 
ing population, I cannot, therefore, but consider that two-thirds of the 
number belong to the Established Church; and when it is borne in mind 
how eager all denominations are to get hold of such children for these 
primary and initiatory schools, that proportion will not seem more than it 
might be fair to assume. But I will limit the claim to half of the 1056 
infants ; viz. say, 208 from os ee 70 from Roman Catholics, and 
250 from other sects—total, 528. 

We will now try to draw - a summary from the information I collected 
in my visit; what may be wanting on both sides will, 1 hope, be supplied by 
some person on the spot. I do not wish any inference to be made which may not 
be perfectly fair; and, if subsequent intelligence should affect my conclusions, 
I shall be ready to offer any proper acknowledgment. But, so far as I am 
able to judge, the following proportion is much nearer the true state of the 
facts than the dissenting calculation, which has obtained such unmerited 
confidence. 

First, then, as to Church Schools, strictly so called :— 

Boys. Girls. — Total. 


28 Day and (28) Sunday schools ........... sevcecaces 2772 ... 1949 ... 4721 
In Duncan Street, 250 ale 
In Harrington Street, 135 eccce PTUTITTTT TTT ecccce ece cee B85 
In (‘*5,” according to the “statement,” ) separate 1368 
Sunday Schools, and additional on Sundays de eaaiabiciaiicnia caren Mi 
In (* 3,” according to ‘‘statement”’) Infant Schools 327 ai 
One-half of “8” other Infant schools ........... . 528 a sores SOD 


Thus, on this moderate and imperfect computation, we have a total of 7329, instead of 


4610, strictly connected with the Church, To them I propose to add 
the Methodists : — 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


6 Day and (6) Sunday schools —..........46. . 675 ... 448 ... 1123 
Add, Duncan Street, 150; Harrington Street, 55 .............. 205 1742 
4 Separate Sunday schools (say proportion) — ..........06 eeesseve 249 = 
S Ratiaite’ (erly GOCE) sactttcnnenicacencnsnnpincrvomenenctinin 165 ) ——- 
Total, Church and Methodists ................ Niekinsheett .. 9071 
The Catholics. 
6 Day, and (6?) Sunday schools . ..........cssccscesseees 1021 2 1171 
DS Lakes’ (ORY PEOMOTUON ) a sisccscesvcsccissstesecsscsssase i505 *** 


3. Dissenters, properly so called. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 


4 Unitarians’ Day and (4) Sunday schools......... 196 ... 100... S36 
2 Day, and (2) Sund ay schools, Baptists’ pdibiaiae 200... 145... 345 
3 All denominations, (proportion, Say ).....sccccee oes eae: chal ped 76 
ERNE, (PURI ORT) i sccicasciscesenscnsecsa sen sts 46 .. 2139 

1010 


* The “*statement" reckons the 


total of these infant schools to be only 930. From the 
winted Reports, and the notices I made, this amount appears to me to be underrated. I 
‘‘dissenters”’ infant scholars. The “dis- 
fourteen , whereas I visited, as above, twenty, 


save, therefore, made an addition of 126 to the 
senters " day schools he also numbers at 
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General Summary. 


Scholars, 
CRETE. Satbbdcnssarieinasons isan CORD 
Methodists .......... e 1742 
Roman Catholies ... 1171 “181 
Dissenters ............ 1010 f ~ 
S3R3 





Majority in favour of the Church, 3406 


Thus it appears, from the above particulars, that the Church has nearly 
twice as many as the Methodists, Roman Catholics, and dissenters added 
together ; more than three times as many as the Roman Catholics and the 
dissenters united, and seven times as many as the dissenters. 

The Church and the Methodists are more than four times as many as the 
Roman Catholics and the dissenters. 

I beg to observe, that, in every school which was publicly known to be 
under the control of a particular religious profession, or in which the peculiar 
tenets of any sect or denomination were inculcated, | have considered every 
child attending (except infants) as belonging to that sect. But I am con- 
vinced, that the parents of a considerable proportion of children in all the 
schools, are members of the Established Church; and that the real number 
of dissenters, in comparison with churchmen (if to be reckoned from their 
progeny at school), is, therefore, much lower than I have allowed. “The 
statement,” on the contrary, has been brought forward to prove the vast 
numerical superiority of dissenters, not only in Liverpool, but throughout the 
kingdom. From the little local knowledge I possess of that town, I think I 
have made it appear, that the pretended comparison is unworthy of credit. 
The person who made the calculation will only be doing justice to his own 
party, if he will publish the data upon which it was founded, detail the 
names, situation, numbers, and religious character of every school; and also 
extract from the registers of what are called dissenting schools, the religious 
profession of the parents. For, as they boast of instructing all denominations, 
without interfering with their peculiar tenets, it is a curious stretch of appropri- 
ation to reckon among dissenters those Church-of-England children, who, from 
various causes, are drawn into these schools under the comprehensive declara- 
tion. 

I do not wish in any way to decry the exertions of any benevolent gentle- 
men in providing instruction for the poor. But why should they vilify and 
asperse their Christian fellow-countrymen, who are carrying on the same 
work so much more securely, extensively, and munificently ? The unjust and 
unprovoked hostility, which has been lately manifested against the charitable 
character of the Church, might, indeed, tempt me to speak harshly of those 
who busy themselves in the fabrication and circulation of injurious mis- 
representations. I shall, however, be satisfied, if the author of the com- 
parative “statement” will review the matter, and favour the public with the 
particulars I have requested. Till then, I cannot but entertain the sentiment, 
that truth has been perverted, and that the Church has been wantonly and 
uncharitably misrepresented. 


m. We EX 
Durham, March 6, 1834. 


—_ - -—— ---- -— ss 


DISSENTERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITIES. 


“ Wu e it (dissent) has done this, it has been made to contribute its proportion 
towards the support of an endowed church; and yet if has, as if refreshed by 
its exertions, greatly surpassed that church in its contributions of service and 
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money to those greater efforts of Christian benevolence, which are not of a sectarian 
but of a general character.”—(‘ Case of the Dissenters.”’)* 


I. 

Nottingham, April 10, 1834. 
Mr. Epitor,—In compliance with your wish to obtain information respecting 
the relative proportion which the public charities of the dissenters bear to 
those of churchmen, I beg to refer you to the last reports of the Committees 
for the General Hospital, the Lunatic Asylum, and the Dispensary in the 


County Town of Nottingham, from which you may glean the following 
particulars :— 


Names of Charities. No. of Subscribers. Total. Sums Subscribed. 
Churchmen, Dissenters. Churchmen. Dissenters. 
General Infirmary.............+ 324 ... 48 ... 372... 1018l.... 102l. 18s. 
Lunatic Asylum...........+++0 | ne ~ Wes S we Ge ee ae «as DOT 


Dispensary for the Townonly, 412 ... 98 610... 360 .. 1B G6 


The Donations to the Lunatie Asylum from its commencement :—Churchmen, 5000/,— 
Dissenters, 180/. 


The Donations and Legacies to the General Infirmary have been :—Churchmen, 20,000/, — 
Dissenters, 10002. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. D. 


Il. 
( From the Western Luminary.) 


Tue account between the members of the established church and the dis- 
senters of Exeter stands thus :— 


Names of Charities. 





Total of Proportion of 

Number of Amount of Dissenters’ 

Subscribers. Subscriptions, Dissenters. Subscripts. 
Wempltal cccsecoscsvccese sitassemnce OOO 2147 5 O 51 131 1 O 
ANORORINTY occccrccscccesscccsersss 225 250 19 0 37 36 4 6 
Humane Society...............06 433 48 6 O ae 8 8 0 
Lunatic Asylum (Benef: ictions) 310 8908 16 4 41 9356 7 0 
Deaf and Dumb Institution | 339 14 0 oe — <H 42 3 0 
Lying-in Charity...... ...... oe, er 67 lt 6 a _ 414 6 
Coal C ne See sinekeeee Pee aes 257 15 6 iis — <n 43 11 6 
Blanket Society nancienebonn Wass eee ase 88 19 O de ae Is 5 O 
Eye Infirmary... wiiidianl een oo ee en — 2s ale a 9 9 O 
Penitentiary an intinbaeimeiaé, “aes 203 7 0 vi ae 40 5 O 

2475 £12,459 17 11 313 + £1270 8 6 





_ ee 


* Is it credible that a respectable publication like the Eclectie Review could 
quietly copy this wonderful passage into its pages without a word ? 


+ In all cases corrections will be gladly received, on sufficient evidence. 
not a warfare which any one can like; : 


This is 


but it is forced on us by the dissenters. It 


is hoped that similar lists will be sent from other places. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GRANT OF LAST YEAR TO SCHOOLS. 


By areturn just made to the House of Commons, it appears that 20,0002. have 
been distributed thus: viz., to the National Society, about 11,000/.; to the 
British and Foreign Society, 9000/. When the appropriation of the money 
was made, the former Society had sent in cases for the whole of 20,000/., the 
latter for 16,000/., which gives about the proportion of the grants voted to 
each. 

If it is thought necessary to account for the large amount of money applied 
for by the British and Foreign Society, it may be accounted for by several 
facts :— ) ; 

1. The National Society has, for a length of time, been raising from church- 
men, by voluntary contribution, and voting away in grants, above 60001. an- 
nually ; hence the most pressing of the church cases have been accomplished. 
The British and Foreign Society has not given 1000/. in the same manner 
since its formation; hence, when money is to be had, there is naturally an 
immense rush at first to get a share in it. 

2. The National Society offers no other encouragement than the nature of 
the case properly admits of; the British and Foreign, in its circular, tells 
people that they may raise money to meet the government grant any how; 
that “ there is not an hour to lose ;” that the country will form an opinion 
as to the merit and popularity of the dissenting system by the number of 
school cases sent in to the Treasury; and that, if there is difficulty, the ap- 
plicants may borrow money upon the building, though they may not mortgage it. 
N.B. The Treasury require a bona fide declaration that the building is free 
from debt and incumbrance of every kind when the grant is claimed. The 
Society’s circular tells us, “‘ Yes, legally speaking, free ;” but you may borrow 
money upon it still! 

3. The cases of the National Society are solely and wholly for church-of- 
England schools. The cases of the British and Foreign Society are made up of 
applications from all classes--churchmen and dissenters of every kind, not to 
omit Roman catholics. Two clergymen, for example, (one of them the incum- 
bent of Doncaster,) petition the government, through this Society, as appears 
by the quarterly extracts of the Society appended to the Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Magazine for April 1834; and even higher authority is said to have given the 
same assistance. It is notorious that clergymen attend the annual meeting of 
the Society, and speak on its behalf; and a Roman catholic school at Shef- 
field is recommended by this liberal institution,—a Society which grounds its 
pretensions to public favour upon its principles of non-interference with any 
class of religious opinions, and perfect abstinence from patronizing any sect as 
a sect, recommends to the Treasury, for a grant, a class of persons whose 
opinions are the most exclusive of any which is known. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TITHE COMMUTATION BILL. 
( From the ‘* Times,” April 17, 1834.)§ 


PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL FOR THE COMMUTATION AND REDEMPTION 
OF TITHES. 


VALUERS are to be appointed in the different counties, whose duty it will be 
to ascertain the actual annual value of the lands in each parish now subject 
to tithes, distinguishing the land into two classes—arable and not arable. 
The rent paid, it is presumed, will in general be taken to be the annual 
value; so that actual valuation will not be necessary, except where the land 
is manifestly let above or below its real value, and where the parties interested 
cannot agree, or where fraud or collusion is suspected, ‘The valuers will in 
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like manner ascertain the amount of tithes paid by the same lands in each 
parish on the average of the last five years, distinguishing the amount paid 
by arable, and the amount paid by not arable. 

This having been done for each parish of a county or district, the propor- 
tion between the total tithe paid for all the parishes in that district and the 
rent of the land which pays it is determined, and this propertion becomes 
the tithe rate of the county or district, and continues invariable. In ascer- 
taining this tithe rate, the distinction between arable and not arable is pre- 
served. For example—suppose the annual value of the arable land is 
100,0001., and the value of the tithe 20,000/., the arable tithe rate will be in 
that district 4s. per pound on the annual value or rent. Suppose the rent of 
the pasture land in the same district to be 80,0001., the tithe 10,000/.; the 
non-arable tithe rate will be 2s. 6d. per pound on the rent of land not arable. 
These respective rates, viz., 4s. per pound and 2s. 6d. per pound, being thus 
determined for the district, are to remain fixed and unalterable; but the an- 
nual value of the land is subject to revision every seven years; so that the 
amount paid in lieu of tithe may rise or fall at these intervals with the rent of 
the land which pays it. The payment of this sum is cast upon the landlord 
instead of the tenant, a provision which at once removes the cause of those 
frequent disputes between the clergyman and his parishioners, not less de- 
structive of the moral influence of the one than injurious to the real in- 
terests of both. 

So far the measure is imperative. If the landowner is of opinion that the 
value of land is falling, he may not be disposed to proceed further: if, on the 
contrary, he expects that it will rise, or if he means to lay out capital on 
his land, he may convert (if unwilling or unable to redeem in the manner to 
be explained presently) the annual tithe charge above-mentioned, and subject 
to certain variations depending on the value of the land, into a fixed and 
permanent rent charge, estimated in bushe!s of wheat, in the manner usually 
adopted in regulating corn rents. 

By adopting for the value of tithes the average payment of the last five 
years, an actual valuation is avoided, which it is well known would raise very 
materially the total amount of tithe paid throughout England. By determin- 
ing the tithe rate for a district or county, the injustice so loudly and fairly 
complained of in the bill of last year, of fixing a heavy permanent charge on 
a parish where tithes had been severely ex xacted, and a light charge w where 
they had been moderately taken, is avoided. By the present plan, where the 
demand has been severe it will be reduced ; where it has been unusually small 
it will be increased; where it has been moderate it will continue nearly the 
same. The amount, therefore, to be paid to the tithe-owners in lieu of tithes 
in any county or district, will remain unchanged, though its distribution may 
be thus partially altered. 

But while the consequence of determining the tithe rate for each individual 
parish would have been the objectionable result which we have explained, on 
the other hand too large a district is to be avoided. There are local customs 
observed in valuing and paying tithe peculiar to different counties, and so 
generally observed as essentially to affect the value of the land. In Northum- 
berland and other northern counties, for example, itis the practice to value 
the crops annually; in Devonshire, to take a portion of the rent; in Kent, to 
collect in kind, or to enter into composition for a certain number of years 
in the latter county, where the collecting in kind is not unusual, the value 
of tithe is much nearer its true value than in those counties where the prac- 
tice is rare. These differences, however, are so marked, and the value of 
land is so much affected by them, that it becomes desirable to limit and 
detine the districts, according to the prevalence of particular customs, as well 


as the nature of the cultivation, and the general fertility and character of the 
soil. 


As the tithe of poor land bears a larger proportion to rent than the tithe 
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of rich land, and a rate bearing the same proportion to the rent is to be im- 
posed on both, the poor land will be somewhat benefited at the expense of the 
rich; but there can be no great objection, we conceive, to an arrangement 
which does nothing more than equalize the burdens of the poor land and 
the rich. 

In the case of hop land, a fixed sum of shillings per acre will be 
charged in addition to that which it would have paid if only subject to the 
arable tithe rate of the county ; and any land on which the tithe rate may 
have been redeemed shall nevertheless become subject to this fixed annual 
charge if hops be grown thereon. 

With respect to the redemption, it is provided that any owner of land may, 
by a payment equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the annual charge, de- 
termined in the manner abovementioned, free his land from such charge for 
alltime to come. The fixed rent charge, the nature of which we have already 
explained, may also be redeemed at the same rate. At the present rate of 
interest this will not yield to the clergyman so much as he receives from the 
tithe; but this small pecuniary sacrifice will probably be more than compen- 
sated by the certainty and facility of payment, and the remoyal of those many 
annoyances to which he is now subject. 

The purchase-money of all clerical tithes to be paid to commissioners ap- 
pointed by the bishop of the diocese, and to be invested in the public secu- 
rities or in land, or on mortgage, as may seem to them most expedient. 
When the whole or any portion of the purchase-money for any parish is in- 
vested in land, such land must be situated either in the parish itself or in an 
adjoining parish, and is to be considered as glebe land, under the control 
and management of the incumbent, who is empowered to grant a lease for 
twenty-one years, but restrained from receiving any fine or premium for its 
renewal, 

Such we believe to be the outline of the proposed measure; we have endea- 
voured to explain its principles, avoiding all technicality and as much detail 
as possible. When the bill is before the house we shall again return to the 
subject, and point out the provisions for adjusting the proportion between 
great and small tithes—for regulating the mode of proceeding in those cases 
where the produce of the land is wholly or in part protected by a modus, 
and where tithes are let on lease for a term of years or for lives. 

The tithes of the lay impropriator are, we perceive, to be dealt with in the 
same manner as those of the church. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





Proparty no better method of bringing the most important subject 
of all those which now concern the church, viz., the admission of 
dissenters to the Universities, can be found, than by presenting to the 
reader the following letter from one who approves of the measure. 
ON THE ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO DEGREES 
AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


N.B. It will be seen the following letter was written before Colonel Wood's 
measure was brought on. 





My Dear ,—I see with pain the degree of heat which this question is 
generating in our body. Still I need not, 1 hope, make any formal apologies 
to you for presenting you with views upon it, which I know to be opposed 
to your own, Differing in many points of public policy, the habit of freely 
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discussing our opinions has never yet produced a chill in our mutual good 
feeling. It would be hard if we could not argue amicably a point which 
involves no interests as to which our wishes must not be essentially alike. 

There is one admission, made by all parties, which make this sufficiently 
thorny question somewhat less difficult. No one seems to deny that the giving 
a common secular education to churchmen and dissenters would abstractedly 
be a great good. It is, however, feared that accompanying evils will more than 
overbalance that good. Now [ think differently, and I beg as impartial a 
hearing as you can give me, while I tell you why. 

It seems to be feared, first—that the indirect consequence of that admission 
will be the lessening the efficiency of the universities as places of religious 
instruction. Secondly, That such religious education as continues to be given, 
must be one very distinct from instruction and training in the doctrines and 
discipline of the church of England. And, thirdly, that the direct effects of the 
admission of dissenters to degrees may ultimately be the entire severance 
of all connexion between the universities and the establishment. 

Now I admit at once, that, if these fears appeared to be well grounded, they 
would perfectly justify (in my eyes, at least,) the reluctance of those who oppose 
the proposed changes. Let me be a little more explicit on this head. By seeing 
distinctly how far we go together, we shall, at any rate, narrow the field 
of controversy. 

In a busy world like ours in England, where so many want ability, and so 
many more time, to give solid and efficient domestic religious instruction to 
young people, the importance of securing such instruction for them (whenever 
it is possible) in the places at which their general education is conducted, can 
scarcely be seriously questioned. A hard necessity may occasionally exist for 
severing the secular education of youth from their religious training. <A 
number of sects may exist, each conscientiously attached to peculiar doctrines 
in religion, and each too small or too poor to institute separately academical 
institutions, where the doctrines they believe to be the best may be distinctly 
taught. In such a state of things, the parents of children may be justified in 
combining to create institutions for souaid education from which all peculiar 
religious instruction is avowedly excluded, while they take on their own heads 
the very perilous task of forming the religious principles and opinions of their 
children themselves. But those who daily see the little time, the little will, 
the little means, which the average of homes present for such purposes, will 
be ready enough to admit that, to any body of men really in earnest, nothing 
but a hard necessity would justify the omission of religious instruction in 
seminaries devoted to the higher branches of general education. Now the 
church of England, viewed for the moment only as the most numerous among 
many sects, has, from its numbers and its wealth, the means of filling and 
supporting academical institutions, in which religious and general education 
shall go hand in hand; and its members, I trust, will never consent that, in 
the seminaries of learning to which their youth resort, that important task 
shall be neglected, which their most zealous opponents would think it a crime 
to neglect had they the same means and opportunities of performing it. 

But I go a step farther than this. In the actual position of this country, 
I believe it to be the duty of the legislature and the executive to uphold and 
strengthen the old universities as places not simply of religious instruction, 
but of religious instruction in the doctrines and discipline of the established 
church. Whether a national religious establishment is or is not a good and 
proper thing is not a question we have now to argue. While in a popular 
government it is founded on the laws, and supported by the legislature, it 
must be cne of the most important duties of the executive to watch over its 

safety and efficiency—and its safety and efficiency both require that there 
should be some place or places in which its members m: iy be properly trained, 
and not only the clergy, but the great body of influential laity be well 
instructed in its doctrines, constitution, history, and discipline. A ‘competent 
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knowledge of the municipal laws of his country is considered an indis- 
pensable part of the finished education of an English gentleman. Instruction 
in its religion and in its ecclesiastical laws and institutions is surely not less 
essential. Places of such instruction Oxford and Cambridge have become, (1 
purposely use a phrase to which no one can object,) and it is because they are 
actually invested with such a character that it is a serious part of the policy 
and duty of the English government to protect establishments which there 
would be cogent reasons to create, if they did not already exist. If it should be 
said, as it sometimes is, that this function of the Universities is so imperfectly 
performed that it may as well be wholly abandoned, I can only answer that 
the fact is only half true, and the inference most illogical : if the the task is 
imperfectly performed, it should be better performed, and not abandoned. 

You will readily perceive, then, that I should at once assent to the pro- 
position, that dissenters ought to have no access to the Universities, or ought 
to enjoy no advantages there which would diminish the means or the 
efficiency of those bodies as seminaries of religious instruction, and of religious 
instruction in the doctrines, discipline, laws, and history of the church of 
England. 

But a thorough understanding once established, that their efficiency, in this 
their great function, should be preserved inviolate, I think it very possible for 
dissenters to receive a secular education, and to graduate at the Universities, 
without any diminution of that efficiency. 

It would, of course, be necessary to guard, first, against any hostile 
influence they might, as graduates, exercise on the habits or constitution of 
the place; and, secondly, against the indirect influence, as undergraduates, 
upon the general discipline and course of religious instruction. 

To guard against any danger from the dissenters, as graduates, would not 
be a very difficult task. The essential points of education and degrees fully 
secured to them, the additional academical privileges and power which 
dissenting graduates could safely exercise might be determined after a full and 
dispassionate inquiry. ‘The essential and constitutional connexion between 
the Universities and the national church being recognised as the paramount 
guide in such an inquiry. 2s 

The next point to be secured is a mode of carrying on a joint secular 
education of churchmen and dissenters, which could create no suspicion 
of latent plans for making proselytes, and which should still be perfectly 
consistent with the general religious character of the place, and with the 
peculiar portion of its instruction which has a direct relation to the establish- 
ment. 

Now the conducting such joint education would doubtless be a task of 
some delicacy. It must impose additional trouble on those engaged in the 
tuition, and would demand considerable caution as well as willingness on 
on their part, a fact which cannot be kept too steadily in view, when de- 
termining on the practicability of the details of any proposed measure. 

But when it is broadly asserted that the devising and carrying on such a 
course of joint instruction, is not merely a difficulty, but an impossibility, let 
me venture to suggest, that some haste, or some anger, or some fear, or a 
mixture of all, must have prompted the assertion. i 

If we assume that dissenters from the doctrines of the church of England 
constitute one-fourth of the population, we shall, I believe, very grossly over- 
rate their numbers. Of equal bodies of dissenters and churchmen, the de- 
mand on the part of the churchmen for eduation at Oxford and Cambridge, 
would be at least as five to one compared with that of the dissenters. Fol- 
lowing up this calculation, you will find that the number of dissenting under- 
graduates in the largest college at Cambridge (supposing It only to have its 
its share) would not exceed twenty, while the others had fewer in proportion 
to their much smaller size. Surely there is no insuperable difficulty which 
must prevent one of the eight or nine gentlemen charged with the tuition of 
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that large college, from framing (who more competent ?) a course or courses 
of neutral theology, in which these twenty young dissenters might be in- 
structed and examined, while the more numerous body of churchmen were 
going through their ordinary training. 

Assuredly no one need fear, as one of your Oxford correspondents seems 
to do, that the result of such a plan would be to weaken the fair general 
influence of the teacher over his pupils. On the contrary, we might 
reasonably expect, that a sense on the part of the pupils, of the consideration 
and kindness shewn to their peculiar scruples, would tend to support that 
influence. 1 believe it to be perfectly certain, that the dissenting body gene- 
rally, would very much prefer such a course of neutral training for their 
children, to a total abstinence from all religious instruction. It would pre- 
vent the being relieved from the religious training of the church, acting as a 
premium to idlers to feign dissent, and would remove the scruples of a con- 
scientious party among us, who sternly reject the thought of any one’s re- 
ceiving in our colleges, what they call, a totally godless education. 

Supposing then, ‘the undergraduate discipline of the college to be arranged 
in this spirit, I am able now to present the plan and conditions on which I 
believe that dissenters may safely and advantageously be admitted to be 
educated, and to graduate at Oxford and Cambridge. 

First, then, I propose a distinct recognition on the part of the government 
and the legislature, that religious instruction to all students, and religious 
instruction to churchmen in the doctrines and discipline of tie establish- 
ment, forms a most essential portion of the academical duties of the Uni- 
versities. 

Secondly—That dissenters should be ‘admitted to secular education, to 
neutral religious instruction, and to degrees there; and, 

Thirdly—That the academical rights and privileges of dissenting graduates 
should be decided after a full and cautious enquiry by a commission appointed 
for that special purpose, composed of persons whose attachment to the 
church 1s beyond suspicion, and instructed to consider the preservation of 
the connection between the Universities and the establishment as a national 
and paramount object. 

This arrangement would satisfy the fair claims of the dissenters. They 
have not asked, nor am I aware that any of their parliamentary advocates 
have claimed for them, any power to sever the connection between the Uni- 
versities and the national church, or to seize on the endowments which are 
part of the cement of that connection. 

It would calm the sincere fears of many reluctant churchmen, who are re- 
luctant only because they are timid. These must feel that at the present 
moment, when opinions are so hazy and unsettled on the subject, a distinct 
recognition by the legislature and the executive of the religious functions of the 
Universities, and of their connection with the establishment, and through that 
with the state, would be a great good. It would indeed afford that precise 
resting place in the progress of changes in their institutions which one of 
our Own most eminent men demanded, as something which he must see in 
prospect before he joined the Cambridge petitioners. 

I am aware that the measure I have proposed is not quite as sighple asa 
mere enactment enforcing the admission of dissenters to the Universities 
would be. But a taste for what is called simplicity in great public measures 
is what I see daily misleading the opinions of others, as 1 am aware it 
has more than once misled my own. The insisting on rigid simplicity in 
measures which must deal in their operation with varied circumstances, in- 
terests, and feelings, is in fact, insisting on substituting a great deal of force 
and violence for conciliation and foresight. 

This is a most unwise proceeding in very many cases. It would be so 
especially in the case before us, because it would inevitably frustrate the 
great practical good sought to be obtained; namely, the efficient education of 
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the dissenters at the Universities, and would, indeed, go far towards putting 
an end to any efficient education there at all. The grounds of this assertion 
will be readily made obvious to those familiar with the internal operations of 
our Universities, though they may naturally enough have escaped the notice 
of the dissenting body, and of some of their friends. 

Although the degrees at Oxford and Cambridge are academical, the training 
is collegiate, and can never be carried on without the active exertions and 
superintendence of the tutors and other officers of colleges. In their hands 
much discretionary power is and must be vested, as to both the studies and 
habits of their pupils. Under any conceivable system of legislation, this body 
of officers is likely to consist of members of the established church. Now 
the most rigorous laws as to admitting dissenters to the Universities, if the 
provisions of those laws do not carry this body of men along with them, 
might serve to introduce discord into colleges, and to subvert all disciplige, 
but could not lead to a really useful education of the dissenters. Teachers 
unwilling to accommodate their discretionary powers, as to study and dis- 
cipline, to the peculiar circumstances of a part of their pupils, or a body of 
pupils freed by Act of Parliament from the control of hostile or reluctant 
tutors, would present a state of things which no sober-minded persen, church- 
man or dissenter, would consent to see introduced into our two great semi- 
naries of education. Warnings of what would follow any rash proceedings 
are already to be discerned. The Cambridge petition was remarkably weak in 
the names of tutors and college officers. it is to be regretted, a kind of 
trumpet-call to resistance has already sounded from Oxford :* it is to be re- 
gretted yet more, violent politicians, of course, would be at once disposed to 
treat this reluctance on the part of the college officers as contumacy, and be 
very ready to coerce it. I do not think the attempt politic, because 1 am sure 
it would be vain. Force may place the dissenters in the Universities ; nothing 
but quiet and harmony can procure them a desirable education there, or leave 
the general education of the place an efficient character. Difficulties and em- 
barrassments which spring from animosity between the teachers and the 
taught, are not of a nature which the fingers of legislation can handle. 

With the most sincere desire, therefore, to see every class of the king’s sub- 
jects admitted to the advantage of being trained at the two great Universities 
of the land, I see no hopes of efficiently accomplishing that object, except by 
measures which carry with them the acquiescence, at least, of the resident 
members, who must, as a body, conduct that education. The whole measure 
I have proposed, frankly stated, and fairly carried into execution, would, | 
hope and believe, procure that acquiescence. If not, I should be quite ready 
to support any better, which had the same objects, civil and religious. 

But the government, most assuredly, is not the only body which it may be 
useful to remind of the virtues and power of moderation and forethought. It 
would be impossible to read the language of your Oxford correspondent, 
M.A., and to believe that he represents the opinions and determination of a 
numerous class in either University, without great concern and much sober 
fear. M.A. is forward, ready it seems to meet the persecution which he 
thinks must follow resistance ; he has made up his mind to--he revels in the 
anticipated excitement of a protracted opposition by the Universities to the 
state, and talks already in triumph of approaching times, which are to resem- 
ble those in our history that recal the most painful images of danger and 
evil. Is it really possible this gentleman should not discern, that to commit 
the Universities, and through the Universities the church, in a contest with 
the executive and the legislature, such as he points out, would be the sure way 
to expose to cruel peril the very interests which he holds most dear, no doubt, 
but not dearer, he may depend on it, than many of those who differ from him 
the most widely on this, and perhaps on other points of public policy. 








SS 


* See letter of M. A., in the last Number of this Magazine. 
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There was never, assuredly, a crisis in our history, at which that thorough 
breach which he contemplates between the church and the government 
would have been more dangerous for both than now. A great change has 
taken place in our constitution; and, whatever were the merits or demerits of 
the Reform Bill, it would be fatuous to suppose that it must not be followed by 
some other changes in our institutions. Till these changes are completed, 
agitation, and suspicion, and fear, will be abroad. Those who have the most 
confidence in the sobriety and definiteness of the views of the government, 
must feel the stage we are passing through, in the nation’s history, to be a 
very difficult and uneasy one. Those who have the least, cannot but know, 
that if a spirit of exaggeration, and anger, and contumacy, should make im- 
practicable an ultimate union between the executive administration and the 
whole conservative elements which the country possesses, then the preserva- 
tion, and the useful efficiency of any regular government, and of course of 
our best and most valuable institutions, must, in no long time, become im- 
practicable too. We need not argue much about what must ensue, or do more 
than point to those who we can see panting for the occasion, and revelling in 
its anticipated results. 

In such a state of things, moderation—moderation on both sides, must still 
be the cry of those who are trembling for our common country. Both sides 
will probably, as usual, scorn the call, and flout the caller; but still it is 
something to feel, that our best efforts, however feeble, have not been wanting 
to perform a duty. 

Adieu! Believe me always, in spite of politics—lay, ecclesiastical, or aca- 
demical—ever yours, Le % 


The re ply to the arguments in this letter may as well assume, for 
convenience’ sake, the form of a letter also. 





My pr. , —As “twenty years are well nigh past’’ since we 
were first acquainted, and no differences of open have ever, fora 
moment, diminished the the sincerity or warmth of our regard, I am 
not alraid of its being interrupted now, when, I apprehend, that the dif- 
ferences between us are less than they once were. Not, perhaps, that 
either has much changed his opinions. I should not, at least, plead 
guilty to the charge; and your liberal friends would think that I 
meant to insult you, if | supposed it possible for you to approach 
nearer, by a hair's breadth, to the dark and benighted region of bigotry 
and ignorance which I have chosen (with my eyes open) as my abid- 
ing place. But, in the tranquility of former times, men’s speculations 
related to matters which were not of vital importance, and, therefore, 
not viewed in a very practical light ; while events and measures have 
now been brought before us, which have staggered all those persons on 
your side, for whose opinions (as the opinions of, at once, powerful 
and practical intellects), we have the least value ; and, consequently, 
while I doubt not that in theory we may differ as widely as ever, I 
apprehend, that we are not very far apart in opinion, as to the good or 
evil of the enormous changes which have been wrought or are now 
working in our common country. 


Beside ‘8, yours Is too kind and cordial a nature to take or give of- 
fence, or ever to indulge in angry feelings or hard words because they 
who own and admire your supe riority of powers, presume neve rthe- 
less, to differ from you. I wish all the world had your kindness of 
fee ling and of temper, and we should go on a great deul better. You 
see plainly, how much rather one had refer to old and happy times, 
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than descend to the consideration of the dreary present. However 
it must be so. 

And I must fairly tell you, that your letter is, in my mind, the best 
argument [ could have orcould require. It will save much argument 
at least; for it shews that even they who are accounted liberal and 
free from prejudice, allow, nay, proclaim themselves their fixed 
opinion, that if the admission of dissenters will interfere with the reli- 
gious instruction of churchmen, the idea must be abandoned. ‘That, 
then, is a fixed and settled opinion in the minds of all whose opinion 
is of any value. There is but one step more in this argument. You 
assert that religious instruction can be carried on after the admission of 
dissenters, and we deny it. ‘The onus probandi lies with you, as you 
areaware. You are, indeed, so sensible of this, that you actually state 
that a common system of instruction might go on, of (what you call) a 
neutral kind. 'That word would be rather a fortunate one for an un- 
candid adversary to play upon, but I prefer akinder and a more candid 
proceeding. Indeed, there is no temptation here to take advantage of 
words, for things supply quite a sufficient argument. I can myself 
conceive, that a very dry, cautious, meagre course on the evidences, 
might be attended by students of different persuasions. But there it 
must stop. You would allow, at once, that it would be a strange state 
of religious education which precluded a simple lecture on a single 
gospel. And yet, my dear , I think it would pass even your 
ability, to lecture through a gospel with a Roman catholic on one side 
and a Socinian on the other, and state the truth, however simply, 
briefly and inoffensively. This appears to me quite conclusive. 

But if you distrust my judgment on this matter, hear at least some 
who differ from me, I trust, as widely as one human being can differ 
from another. Hear the founders and rulers of the London Univer- 
sity, who, in my opinion, state the simple truth on a subject, which, 
as practical men, they fully know :— 





(From the Introduction to the London University Calendar for 1832, p. iii.) 


“It is manifestly impossible,” say the compilers of that Introduction, “to 
provide a course of professional education for the ministers of religion of those 
congregations who do not belong to the established church. It is equally 
impossible to institute theological lectures for the instruction of lay students of 
different religious persuasions which would not be liable to grave objections. Still 
less is it practicable to introduce any religious observances that would be generally 
complied with.” 

But I could go much farther. Do not for an instant imagine, that 
I wish a teacher of young laymen to involve them in mere polemics, or 
that I should even think him justifiable in such a course ; very far from 
it. . But I trust in God, that I should never be induced either to take 
a part in any system of education whence religion was shut out, 
or be restrained, in any system in which I was engaged, from stating 
the full truth on a point where a knowledge “of the full truth is not 
desirable only, but positively essential. I have been mixed up in 
education all my life, and 1 solemnly declare, that I know few bur- 
thens likely to oppress the soul more grievously, than the remem- 
brance of any negligence in the discharge of this most awful duty. If 


V on. V.—May, 1834. 4K 
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any say that it is not duly discharged now at the Universities (as you, 
with your usual noble disdain of the miserable sophistry to which 
others unhesitatingly recur, allow), the proper step is to see that it be 


discharged more perfectly in future—not to let its imperfect discharge, 


if it és, in truth, imperfect, be urged as a reason for discontinuing it 
altogether. 

- One thing more I must add. You assume, that the dissenters 
really wish for our education and the distinction of our degrees (for the 
civil privileges which they carry, are not given by us, but by the state 
and by the great authorities in law or medicine), and you do not allude 
to their wishing for anything else. But I am perfectly sure that your 
comprehension and your acuteness (and I am using no words of mere 
flattery,) have prevented you from overlooking the late proceedings 
and temper of the dissenters; and I ask you whether you entertain the 
remotest doubt that their aim is not education (which indeed they 
may have already at Cambridge), but power for themselves, and in- 
jury to the church ; whether you doubt, for a moment, that they wish 
for our collegiate endowments to help their cause and hinder ours; 
whether you question, in the slightest degree, that they will use the 
right of coming into the Universities, as a means for exciting contro- 
versies, for inflaming disputes, and for gaining proselytes by means 
which will as readily suggest themselves to you as they have to the 
dissenters, 

- I shall leave my Oxford friend to answer the part of your letter 
which is addressed to him. 

In conclusion, 1 would say only, that I feel the full force of your 
closing appeal; and that I well know that it is no longer a matter of 
speculation, whether they who mean to remain in England, and in any 
profession or public station whatsoever, must submit to great change, 
or can hope to avoid it. That die is cast; and it is not the part of 
reasonable men, because we deplore the inestimable good which we 
have lost (in our generation, at least,) for ever, and hate the wicked- 
ness which has deprived us of it, to shut our eyes to the facts of the 
case. But, happily, in this instance there is no difficulty. Changes 
we must witness, and concessions we must make, to preserve any 
good, to avert awful evil. But on what principle must we do this ? 
Ona very simple one. You will be the first to allow, that whatever 
mischiefs may fall, either upon persons or institutions, if they cannot 
be averted except by the sacrifice of principles, come they must, and 
we must meet them, by God’s help, as we can. You have allowed 
already, that the maintenance of religious instruction in the Univer- 
sities isa principle, is essential, is a demand from which we cannot re- 
eede ; and till you have proved (in opposition to the “ London University 
Calendar,’ as well as to me,) that we need not recede from it by 
admitting dissenters into the University, you cannot complain of our 
opposing that fatal measure. 

Ever yours, most truly and sincerely, 





A few more words must now be added on a different part of this 
subject, somewhat miscellaneously. 


8 
. 
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Jt is said, that some persons inclined to the admission of dissenters, 
are so inclined, because they contemplate their attendance at chapel 
and on lectures of religious instruction just as heretofore, and e t 
that no difference will arise, except that, at the due time, they will be 
admitted to degrees without subscription. 

Is it possible that, under the canopy of heaven, there can be persons 
who really entertain such a belief? Without disturbing their happy 
day-dreams, let them ask themselves, whether this would be just to 
dissenters themselves, if they gain the legal right to admission, or 
whether dissenters will submit to it ? 

Next, it is said, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, that no 
harm can be done, because degrees in divinity are to be left as they’ 
were, and tests are only to be removed from degrees in Arts, Law, 
and Medicine. Perhaps the matter is of no great consequence in 
itself; but it shews the practical knowledge of the speakers in its just 
light. They are not aware at all, that degrees in Arts are the regular 
commencement of the Divinity course ; and that a person who wishes 
to take his B.D. degree, must be a M.A. of five years standing. It 
is, however, worth while to add, as a deduction, that, by the proposed 
change, the opinions of the clergy will be subjected to no test in the 
University till they are of twelve years standing. What, too, will be 
the effect of these changes on degrees in the University, considered as 
a qualification for orders ? 

But other things have been said in the House of Commons 
more remarkable still. Dr. Lusbington asserted and re-asserted, 
that it was absurd to debate about the benefits of attendance on 
religious worship,* because it was not, in reality, exacted; b- 
cause the presence in chapel was, in reality, as he phrased it, 
an absence. Now, has Dr. Lushington no near relations either at 
Oxford or Cambridge, of whom he could inquire before he made an 
assertion which directly contradicts the fact? At Trinity College, 

Cambridge, every student is positively required to attend at least once 
every day, and twice on Sunday; and the discipline in other col- 
leges is much the same. Is it tolerable that facts should be thus per- 
verted in the houses of legislature, and that members of Parliament who 
have never been within the walls of a college, should be misled by one, 
whom, as a judge, they may well expect to be exact, at least, in speech, 
though they may now not be so far mistaken as to expect to hear from: 
him, though an ecclesiastical judge, anything favourable to the body to. 
which he owes his station ? 

But there is another point which, it would seem, has been wholly 
overlooked. It appears from the Bishop of Exeter’s admirable 
speech, that the University of Oxford is bound by a statute passed 
soon after the Reformation, to make the study of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles part of the academic course, and that this statute is so strietly 
acted on, that the first portion of the examination for the B.A. degree 





* It is much to be wished that every one anxious for the real facts would read 
an admirable sermon on the Sacrament, by Mr. Thorp, of Trinity, just published at 
the request of the students. This would shew the zeal and the temper in which such 
things are treated. 
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is divinity, in which a knowledge of the Thirty-nine Articles is posi- 
tively required, and no attainments in literature are allowed to com- 
ag for a failure in this branch of examination. Now, does the 
ouse of Commons mean to take the charge on itself of prescribing 
the course of study to be pursued at Oxford, and practise the extreme 
synaany of forcing an University to alter its plan of education by the 
orce of an Act of Parliament? If it does attempt this, is it quite 
certain that the University will obey? There are such things as 
principles, and the declaration of the Oxford tutors may perhaps shew 
the legislature what it has to expect. 

A very few remarks must next be made on the arguments lately 
offered at Cambridge on this subject. The original petitioners com- 
hay that the introduction of tests, &c., took place in James the 

‘irst’s time, and they wished to go back to their old and laudable 
customs. What the valueof this argument was, it was not very easy 
to see. A law must be past at some time; and it would be reckoned 
a singular defence, if a criminal were to say that the law which con- 
demned him was past only in James the First’s reign, and that he 
wished to return to the laudable customs of previous times, when such 
crimes were unpunished. The question is, whether the previous 
condition was not bad, and whether, in James the First’s time, a 
necessity for the new law was not felt. But this was not all. It was 
alleged on the other part, and cannot be denied, that before James 
the First’s reign, dissent was not tolerated, and that, consequently, no 
subscriptions to ward off dissenters, could, by possibility, be introduced. 
What is said in reply to this ? 

Professor Sedgwick says, that in the early times of the reformed 
church, “there were no intolerant tests affecting our academic laws. 
A man living in the University was (as far as regards the matter in 
dispute) in precisely the same condition as one living out of it. He 
was compelled (on dreadful penalties) to strict external conformity ; 
but he was called by no academic law to put his hand to any 
religious test whatsoever.’ Why, indeed, should he? Is not this 
arguing our case for us? The general laws of the land allowed no 
dissent, and thereby excluded it from the University as well as from 
other places, As soon as the general law was relaxed, and did tole- 
rate dissent elsewhere, the academic law arose and prevented it in 
the University ! 

Professor Sedgwick having accidentally mentioned that James the 
First’s letter on the subject of tests was written from Newmarket, one 
noble lord in Parliament, the Times, and the dissenting papers opened 
immediately on this scent, and were very loud on the wickedness of in- 
flicting intolerant tests in the midst of a horse-race. These noble and 
dissenting persons had not the least knowledge of the fact, that there 
was a royal residence at Newmarket—that, in all probability (as is 
stated by Mr. Wordsworth,* in an excellent and high-minded pam- 


* The religious tone and feeling of this pamphlet will raise its writer higher than 
even his many and well-earned honours. ‘The name of “ Christopher Wordsworth” 
is one which has long been hailed with joy by those who love the church, and who 
reverence true learning, high principle, and noble disinterestedness. May its second 
owner inherit and long enjoy the same affection and reverence as its first ! 
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phlet on this subject) the races were not then instituted—and that, at 
all events, the letter is dated in December, a time not usually dedicated 
to the sports of the turf! 

With respect to the late transactions at Cambridge respecting the 
petition, nothing will be said here except this,—that the high-church 

arty are charged with unwearied efforts to bring up their friends 

om the country, while the opposite party made no such 
efforts. It is right to state a simple fact on this matter. The 
party always opposed to the church party at Cambridge began, some 
ten or twelve years ago, the mischievous practice of pouring non- 
residents into Cambridge to decide the fate of University petitions. 
They conveyed a large quantity of young lawyers down in stage 
coaches hired for the time ; and they have taken similar steps on 
several occasions since. This has left the church party no choice. 
They entirely disapprove of the interference of non-residents, and are 
forced into such interference by the conduct of their opponents. On 
the present occasion, it is not very wonderful that they should attend, 
because it is believed that there is not a single instance,* within the 
memory of man, of a member of the Caput throwing out a grace for a 
petition. 

One word more. In the letter given above, it has been truly 
pointed out, that of the sixty-three petitioners, a very small number 
were engaged in tuition—that is to say, very few could speak as 
practical men on the effects likely to arise to the academical course of 
study from the admission of dissenters. Such evidence is obviously 
of the highest value. But another kind of evidence has been brought 
forward on the other part—that of the most eminent scientific persons— 
to which it is impossible to attach the same value, precisely because 
they have not practical experience on this point. 

But a word more must be said on this point, and on the value of the 
argumentum ad verecundiam from the opinion of eminent scientific men. 
It has been the custom for some years to advance it on every occasion of 
difference. In University elections, in the Roman Catholic Bill, the Re- 
form Bill, and indeed on every subject, the one palmary argument at 
Cambridge has been, that the men of science, the most distinguished 
names, were against us. The high eminence in science to which these 
distinguished persons have arrived is considered, even by those who hold 
science to be only one, and that not the first of human studies, and 
therefore cannot allot to its votaries the supremacy over every body 
else, a part of the lot and inheritance of the University in which they 
feel a just pride, and of which they are ready to make their boast on 
every proper occasion. But, without disputing their abilities, it is 
competent to every man to judge for himself on those occasions where 
he is called to act for himself. It can hardly then be reckoned decorous, 
even on a single occasion, when a matter is in dispute, to attempt 
to bear down an adversary by thus reminding him of his inferi- 
ority to those from whom he presumes to differ. And when this is 
done,—not once, but always,—it becomes, to speak plainly, an in- 





* See the Speech of the Bishop of Gloucester in another part of this Magazine. 
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tolerable tyranny to which it is a positive duty to offer an unquali- 
fied resistance—a duty the performance of which the friends of ex- 
treme freedom must, on reflection, be the first to approve. In all 
seriousness let them be assured, that every respect is felt for their 
powers, and every submission would be paid to them on their own 
ground ; but unless it is meant that they who have not devoted them- 
selves to science, are to be doomed to utter silence and to passive 
submission, it is not, and it cannot be right perpetually to argue, 
that because eminent astronomers, chemists, or algebraists affirm 
certain propositions in morals, religion, or politics, they must be re- 
ceived as indisputably true. This declaration is made with reluct- 
ance ; but it is extorted by the constant recurrence to the same argu- 
ment, which, in future, (and it is very a general resolution under the 
very general sense of dislike to such a despotism,) will be passed by in 
silence and neglect.* 

We now come to church-rates. A very few words will be sufficient 
as to this point. Dissenters complained of church-rates, not because 
the amount oppressed them, but because the payment clearly upheld 
the principle of the maintenance of a national establishment of religion. 
The government conceive it right to endeavour to give relief to dis- 
senters on all points where it is. possible; and, among others, on this. 
It is not, at first sight, easy to see how they could do so, because they 
declare their fixed purpose to maintain the principle of a connexion 
between church and state, and the dissenters object to church-rates pre- 
cisely because they maintain that principle. If church-rates are kept, in 
any shape, the dissenters’ grievance is not remedied. Why, then, touch 
the present mode of collecting them, when any other will be just as 
objectionable to them in principle ? This would seem quite clear ; and 
it is not only clear, but true. Government das retained the principle, 
and the dissenters are dissatisfied still. But it will be said, what have 
churchmen to complain of, if the principle is preserved ? They have 
this to complain of, that when the principle, and not the amount, was 
objected to, though the principle is not altered, the amount is; that 
is to say, the debt is owned, and as a very able paper, the Morning 
Post, says, ten shillings in the pound are to be paid! So that, while 
nothing whatever has been done to make us less liable to attack 
from the dissenters, ha/f our church-rates have been swept away. 


* No reply is here made to Professor Sedgwick’s accusations against a paper in 
the last number of this Magazine, because he is too generous not to allow that he 
felt too strongly, and spoke too hardly of what was neither intended to give offence, 
nor contained the slightest approach to personality or reflexion on character. He 
may feel assured, that old remembrances will always prevent a word being intentionally 
said which could unnecessarily give pain to him or to others. It is very deplorable 
that occasions are now perpetually arising, where old acquaintances find themselves 
ranged on opposite sides. Every thing must be done that can be done, consistently 
with principle, to avoid the disturbance of kindly feelings. But we are come on 
times where honest men must and will speak plainly, and where, therefore, perbaps, 
principles must, ere long, but too much divide men. If so, let each be enabled to 
retain, in comparative separation, his respect for his old friends by knowing that, at 
whatever bitter cost of feeling, they preferred the sacrifice of unreserved intercourse, 
however pleasant, to the sacrifice of principle. 
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More than half, indeed; for the amount was 566,000/., and Lord 
Althorp proposes to substitute a land tax of 250,000/. only. That 
some carelessness and mismanagement might have been practised, 
which swelled the amount too much, may be very true, and it would 
be quite right to restrain all useless expenditure. But not only is the 
measure objectionable, because it gives no protection from dissenting 
attacks, while it robs the church frightfully, but, besides this, no one 
can think a new tenure as good as one so old as to transcend all legal 
memory. What has been altered to-day, is very likely to be done 
away to-morrow. And this is distinctly, not hinted at, but claimed 
by one of the great advocates of dissent, Mr. Gisborne—« Dissenters 
would never be content,” said this respectable gentleman, « till the 
same measure of justice was dealt out to then (as in Ireland), namely, 
the unconditional surrender of church property.’’** There must be 
something very pleasant to the part of the government which reall 
has no ill will to the church, to see how their past acts are roguitdel 
and what is demanded of them, in consequence, in future. 

Lord Althorp states, that 250,000/. will cover all the expenses of 
maintaining the fabrics, and that as the whole fabric will be in future 
repaired by this fund, the other expenses of the church are to be de- 
frayed by those who are thus relieved from repairing the chaneel. 
There can be no doubt that in very many places this is a mere taxa- 
tion of the clergy in another form. But what is to be done in those 
very many town-parishes where there are no tithes at all, and no 
rector, lay or clerical ? 

And is it really meant to give over the final decision on the repairs 
of our fabrics to the county surveyor, who may be a dissenter, and 
thus to make the very safety of our buildings depend on the care of, 
perhaps, a violent and bigoted enemy ? 

And now there are still left the slight matters of Registration and 
Marriage, the Tithe Bill, and the Chancellor's scheme of General Edu- 
cation. As to the two first, the writer’s opinions are so exactly exprest 
in the second of the two petitions given above, that not a word need 
be said, As to the Tithe Bill, as far as one can judge, it contains 
clauses which (independently on the church) are so certain to cause 
its rejection, that it is of little use to diseuss it, If this opinion is 
wrong, and it goes on, next month will be time enough, and there will 
then have been time fairly and fully to examine its complex provi- 
sions. The general education scheme is a fearful matter, but it must 
be more fully developed before it would be safe or right to comment 
on it. 





* Mr. Gisborne pays the highest compliment to the chureh in using this language 
under his circumstances. He shews his conviction that he is dealing with gentle- 
men too high-minded to indulge in personal reflexion or reproach evento those who 
well deserve it for ingratitude. Would Mr. Gisborne, if he derived the same 
assistance from dissent as from the church, venture to attack dissenters as he does the 
church ? 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Rochester, the Palace, Bromley, Kent ......ssssessesessseeessseseeeee April 6, 
Bishop of Chester, Clapham Church, Surrey  .....ssssscceseseeeecseceeceeeseres April 6, 


Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, St. John the Evangelist, Westminster... April 13. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells 


SSCS SSSSHS SESS SH SSH REESE Eee eee April 13. 
Bishop of Salisbury, Chapel of the Palace, Salisbury ....+s.scs00+sessseeseeee April 13. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Adlon, Bis Be cocecccecses Queen's Camb. Bishop of Chester 


Bamfield, J. H...«..0.. pa. Clare Hall | Camb. § Bishop of Rochester, by 1. d. 


from Bishop of Ely 


Bacon, J.ccscssccevereeece m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Cardew, J. W. «....... BA. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wellst 
Dibdin, R. W. ......... Bea. St. John’s Camb. wa < Chester : 

. nee 2 . ishop of Rochester, by 1. d. 
Fish, G. csccccsccsscsoeeee BoA. Trinity Camb. } mete Bishop of Norcich 
Groves, J. Wa..ssseccseee BAe Trinity Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Hillyard, Temple ..... M.A. Brasennose Oxford Bp. of Lichfield & Coventry 
Hiscock, T. E. .......+. BeAs Queen's Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Hodgson, J. S. ...++00 - B.A. Caius Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Hoskins, H. J. ......0++ M.A. University Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Mackenzie, Henry...... Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Rochester ¢ 
Mallock, William ..... - BA. Balliol Oxford aww ~! Bath and Wells t 

Ss , isho ; .d. 
Marriott, G. W.......... BeA+ Sidney Sussex Camb. } aon She. of Conebesy 


Mellor, Abijah ......... Bea. Jesus Oxford § Bishop of Rochester, by 1. d. 


from Archbishop of York 
Parker, James ......... BeA- Catherine Hall Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Coventry 


Parsons, Daniel......... z.A. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Pidsley, Edward ...... B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Rogers, G. B.......046+ - B.As Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Rowlandson, John....... B.A. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Sawbridge, Charles ... .a. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Rochester 
Sheppard, Walter ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford on - Salisbury 

. ’ ishop of Rochester, by 1. d. 
Smith, Robert ........ B.A. St. John's Camb. from Bishop of Nor Art 
Swale, H. J. ccccccseseee BAe Queen's Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Taylor, H. J..... see -» BA. Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Terry, G. T. ...c0ee. wee BA. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Thomson, William...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Townsend, Richard ... 3.a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Salisbu 
Whipham, Arthur...... BA. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Wilkins, J. S......0...5. BeAs Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Williams, John ......... BA. Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Salisbury 
Wither, W. J. P. B.... St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Woodyate, G. S........ B.A. University Oxford Bishop of Rochester 

PRIESTS. 

Borlase, William ...... z.A. St. Peter’s = Camb. _ Bishop of Bath and Wells + 
Boulay, Francis du... gp.a. Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Brooke, Joshua ......... BA. Exeter Oxford { gee ig a a 
Campbell, J. Wm. ..... B.a. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Carpenter, C. Thos.... 3B.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wellst 
Carlyon, John .......... B-As Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells t 
Cotes, Septimus ......... z.A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Crichlow, H. M‘Intosh sa. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wellst 





+ By Letters Dimissory from the Bishop of Exeter. 
t By Letters Dimissory from the Bishop of Bristol, 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Daniel, John ........006 BAe St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Daniel, Alfred ........ + M.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Rochester ¢ 
Dansey, Edward ....... a. Downing Camb. Bishop of Rochester ¢ 
Dicken, E. A. .....000. B.-A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Drummond, William... 3.a. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Eyre, Fred. D. ......... Ma. Christ's Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Coventry 


Garlike, Thos. C. ...... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wellst 
Goddard, Geo. A........ 3a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 


Havart, Wm. J. ...... - BA. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells + 
Hussey, Edward ....... Ba. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 

Laffer, John A. H. ... Bea. Christ's Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells + 
Le Gros, John S. ...... BA. Downing Camb. Bishop of Rochester + 
Martin, E. Wm, ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Rochester ¢ 
Nash, G. Edward, ( Literate) Bishop of Rochester 
Penny, Charles ......... M.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Rigden, William ...... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 

Scott, J. Woodward... s.a. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Rochester f 
Scott, John......ccceeeees B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of Rochester ¢ 
Sweeting, Henry ...... M.A. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells + 
Vawdrey, A. Allen... a.a. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Warren, R. Peter ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells ¢ 
Wileocks, E. John...... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells t 


* By Letters Dimissory from the Bishop of Exeter. 
~ By Letters Dimissory from the Bishop of Bristol, 





The Bishop of Winchester will hold his next Ordination at Farnham, on Sunday, the 
6th of July. Candidates for Deacon's Orders are to communicate their intentions to the 
Bishop without delay, and the requisite papers are to be sent to his Lordship, at Win- 
chester House, St. James’s Square, on or before the Ist of May. 

The Bishop of Gloucester will hold his next Ordination at St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster, on Trinity Sunday, May 25th. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Alford, Charles, R. of West Quantoxhead, Somerset, a Surrogate for the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 


Alderson, Wm. T....... Chaplain to the House of Correction at Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
Brassy, Willoughby, of Weymouth, a Surrogate for the diocese of Sarum. 
Brackenbury, J. .....- Chaplain and Secretary to the Magdalen Hospital, London. 
rte BE: G.  icciciedecsne Chaplain to St. Peter’s Hospital, Bath. 


Brockhurst, J. S. ..... Third Master of the Collegiate School, Camberwell. ’ 
Butterton, G. A. ...... Head Master of the Proprietary School, W akefield, Yorks. 
Drake Be! hidivsodicese Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Cavan. 

Fielding, H. ..........- Chaplain and Vicar of Christ's College, Manchester. 
Fielding, H. ............ A Surrogate of the Diocese of Chester. — 

Ford, J. ...sessesseeseeeee Chaplain of the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

Giles, J. Allen ......... Head Master of the Collegiate School, Camberwell. 

Gordan, John,.......+++. Prebendary of Easton, hee Cathedral. 

irenvi orge N ain in Ordinary to his Majesty. saadied 
mine ae gr essen of Hereford Cathedral, void by the resignation of 
Howells, Edward ...... } the Rev. Wm. Cooke, M.A. 
Meller, ‘Thomas.......... Master of the Free School, Haddenham, Isle of Ely. 

Mvers, Thomas ......... Second Master of the Collegiate School, Camberwell. 


Maines, EE. J. cccsccccesse Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmore. aa 
> Afternoon Lecturer at St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and Chaplain 
teed, John... serseveeee. } to the Corporation. 

Master of the Free Endowed School, Brampton, Bierton, neat 
Richardson, J. ......+.. { SY 
et pe Chaplain to Lord Gray, of Groby. 


Wood, Edmund......... Master of the Grammar School, Cireneester, Gloucestershire. 


V OL. V .—Muay, 1834 BP 
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PREFERMENTS. 


_ Name. Preferment. 
Airey T. ...coccccces Peel P. C. 


St. John’s Chapel P. 
Boutflower H. C. } C., Bury 


Clarke, W. W. .... North Wootton V. 


Corey, J. James... Aylesham V. 
Curwen, J.......... Plumbland R. 


Davies, John ...... Reynoldstone R. 
Furlong, Chas, J. Warfield V. 


Green, John ....... South Otterington R. 


Gretton, Thomas Pipe V. 


Haines, Percy B. Deene & Corby R. 
Henson, Francis South Kilvington R. 
§ C.ot St.Mary’s, Birch, 
Heslop, R. eeereeeee a Middleton 
Higman. J. P. .... Fakenham R. 
Jones, Albert ....... Breinton V. 
Littlehales, T...... Butlers Marston V. 


Lowther, Joseph... Wythorpe P. C. 


Shildon New Church, 
Manisty, J......+04. in the Parish of St. 
Andrew Auckland 
Majendie, — ...... Dunmow V. 


Neathman, W. G. St Paul’s, Stonehouse Devon Exon. 


Pc. 
Nichols, W. L. .. St. James’s C. Bath 


Onslow, R. F...... Stoke Edith R. 


Parry, Thomas ... Baunton P. C, 
Plummer, M........ Heworth P. C, 


Purton, John...... Oldbury R. 
Smith, John ...... Ealing V. 
Stewart, J. A...... Vange R. 


Sumner, C. V. H. Byfleet R. 


Taylor, Charles ... 


Thomas, H. J. .... Pentyrch V. 


Turner, James .... Kidderminster V. 
Walker, W. ...... Slingsby R. 


2 North Wotton R. 


Wright, W. H.... Gosforth C. 


{ Lancaster Chester 


Northum. Durham 


Moreton-on-Lugg R. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Lancaster Chester Lord Kenyon 


Rector of Bury 


; Hon. Col. F. G. 
Norfolk Norwich } aaa 


Norfolk Norwich D.& C. of Canterb. 
Cumberl. Carlisle J. C. Curwen, Esq. 


-4, §C. R. M. Talbot, 
Pemb. St. David's Esq., M. P. 


Berks Sarum M. Windle, Esq. 
Iv , Trustees of the late 
N. York York } Rev. J. Sampson 


P. of D& 
Heref. } C. of Hen f D. &C. of Hereford 


Northmp. Peterboro Earl of Cardigan 
N. York York Sidney Col., Camb, 


Rev. C. J. Way 


Norfolk Norwich — Trinity Col.,Camb. 

Hereford Hereford Dean of Hereford 

Warwick Worces. Christ Ch., Oxon 
Sir F. F. Vane, bt., 

Cumberl. Chester & the Inhabitants 
of Wythorpe 


Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 


Essex London Bishop of London 
V. of St. Andrew, 
Plymouth 
Somerset Bath&W. Rector of Bath 
Hereford Hereford } at oley, Esq., 
GloucesterGloucester Miss Master 
Durham Durham T. Brown, Esq. 
Salop Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Middlesex London Bp. of London 
Essex London Sir C.C. Smith, bt. 
Surrey Winchester Lord Chancellor 
Rev. F. Woodcock, 
: ei Preb. of Moreton 
Hereford P.&Exem. Magna in Here- 
ford Cath. 
Arechd. & Chapter 
Glamorgan Llandaff } . jen Llandaff : 
Worcester Worcester Mrs.'Turner, p.h.v. 
N. York York Earl of Carlisle 
Hon. F. G. How- 
Norfolk Norwich ard & the Hon. M. 
Howard, his wife 


Northumb, Durham Vicar of Newcastle 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. 


, BoughtonMalherbR. 
Berwick, John ...< Egerton P.C. and 


Charing V. 


_ Canterb. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


§ D.& C. of Rochest. 
t D.& C. of St. Paul's. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Bluett, T. L. ...... Mullion V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exetes 

Blundell, James. § Crowland R. and Lincoln Lincoln et. ne of 7 


** 2 Whapload DroveP.C. Trustees | 
Brown, Simpson... Leazes,nr. Hexham Yorkshire 


Bulmer, P.......... Thorpe and Orby V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Close, R.....0..00e Whitby C., Hexham Yorkshire 

‘ 3 a = »~Wa- 
Croome, John...... ; pe on-the-Wa } GloucesterGloucester R. Croome, Esq. 

’ Pp Treasurer of Chichester Cathedral 

Dz . . Y cee . Ss r ‘ M4 4 

avison, T. I } Donnington V. Sussex Chichester Bp. of Chichester 
Forster, William.. Ayston R. Rutland Peterboro } ane Brudenell, 
Goddard, W. ...... Charlton Kings C, Gloucester Gloucester Jesus Coll., Oxon. 
Hamilton, J. W. Lower Hill House Ipswich 
Harrison, Joseph Great Oakley C. Essex 

- . Stoke Rivers R. Devon Exon 
Hiern, Charles Be { and Hunshaw R. Devon Exon Earl of Orford 


‘ Market Overton R.& Rutland Peterboro 2 R. Hall and E. 
Hopkinson, John }Ghaisien cumHolmeR. Hunts. Lincoln . Muxlow, Esqrs. 
Hamphreys, P.... Portland R., Jamaica 
Jones, Pelham, late C. of St. James’s, Latchford, Cheshire 
Jones, William, Senior Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Lady Margaret 


Preacher 
Knipe, Francis... Sandon R., Essex London Queen's Coll.,Cam. 
Lawrence, A....... Brampton C. 
Lewis, D, C., Minor Canon of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and 

Colnbrook C. Bucks Lincoln Pemb. Coll., Oxon. 

Mant, R. Mullins, Archdeacon of Down 
Newsam, W., ...... Scruton R. N. York Chester H. Gale, Esq. 
Overton, William Full Sutton R. York York Lord Feversham 
Place, M. W......- Hampreston R. Dorset Bristol } C. =e Warland, 
Powlett, Charles... High Roothing R. Essex London Lord Rodney 
Pruen, ‘Thomas, Bristol 
Pye, William ...... Blisland R. Cornwall Exon Rev. C. Pye 
Raws, J., Assistant C, of Burnley, Lancashire, and Master of the Free Grammar 

School 


W. Mayfield, V. 


Richardson, W.... Butterton C. C. t Stafford Lich.&Cov, dy. of Lacke 


and Onecote P. 
Rudge, Benjamin, Bath 
Starky, J..ccccccceee Charlinch R. Somerset Bath&W. A. B. Rolt, Esq. 
R. of Lincoln Coll., Oxon 
latham, E.....02.- Twyford P. C. } —_ oo Ann.to Rectorship 


of Lincoln Coll. 


: F i : : Mr. Mrs. U 
Uppleby, W. ....+. ) —— om . Lincoln Lincoln { she mm Vp 
Vilett, J. W. ws. Fyfield C. Berks Sarum St. John’sColl.,Ox. 


Walker, Thowss..: } St. Peter P.C., Wol- ' Stafford Lich.&Cov. Dean of Windsor 


verhampton 
Preb. Moreton 
Woodcock, F.......Moreton-on-Lug C. Hereford Pec.& Ex. Magna, inHereford 


Cathedral. 
Wyvill, W..ee...e- Black Notley R. Essex London M. Wyvill, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Dromore held an ordination in the cathedral church of 
Dromore, on Sunday, the 6th of April. The candidates admitted to the orders of 
Deacon and Priesthood were the Rev. Mr. Lefroy, on the presentation of the 
Archdeacon of Dromore, to the second curacy of the parish of Seagoe; fhe 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong, on the presentation of the Rev. Elgee Boyd, to the c y 
of Dromara; the Rev. Mr. Jobnston, on the presentation of the Rev. Mr. Richards, 
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to the curacy of Loughbrickland; the Rev. Mr. M‘Cormick, on the nomination of 
the Rev. John Davis, to the second curacy of Clonallon; and the Rev. Mr. Minnitt 
to the order of Deacon for the Lordship of Newry. The examination was conducted 
by the Archdeacon of Dromore, the Rev. Hugh Hamilton, the Rev. Mr. Dolling, 
and the Rev. Mr. Beatty. 

At an ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Limerick, at the cathedral, 
the following gentlemen were admitted into holy orders :—Deacons-—Mr. N. Wil- 
kinsop, Mr. W. N. Hoare, Mr. G. H. Mostyn, Mr. W. R. Guinness, Mr. J. S. 
Monsell, Mr. R. Bastable, and Mr. J. Allen. Priests—Rev. C. K. Bushe, Rev. 
J.L. Bernard, Rev. D. Reade, Rev. R. Baker, Rev. J. Waters, Rev. J. Treanor, 
Rev. S. Barton, Rev. G. Studdert, Rev. F. Le Poer Trench, Rev. G. Maxwell, 
Rev. E. Stilletoe, Rev. J. O’Rorke, and Rev. J. Thornhill. 

The Lord Bishop of Limerick has been pleased to appoint his son, Dr. Knox, 
Archdeacon of Killaloe, his Domestic Chaplain. 

The Rev. John Clarke Crosthwaite, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin, has been 
appointed, by the Dean and Chapter of Christ's Church, Dublin, to the office of 
Precentor’s Vicar in that cathedral, vacant by the promotion of the Rey. Mr. Lefanu. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Henry Martin to the parish of Aughrim, of which church he had been 
many years curate. Patron, the Bishop of Clonfert and Killaloe. 


Rev. T. Dixon to the curacy of Clonmulsh, Leighlin. 
Rev. F. Chamley to the rectory of Wicklow. 
The Rev. H. Lefroy to the living of Outragh, in the diocese of Kilmore, vacant 


by the death of the Rev. William Pearcy. 


DEATHS. 


The Lord Bishop of Killala. 


At his residence, Mount Beamish, county Cork, the Rev. Samuel Beamish, aged 
Sl years—a gentleman greatly esteemed by an extensive circle of relatives and 
friends, and beloved by a numerous tenantry, to whom he was always a kind and 


indulgent landlord. 
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Saturday, March 29, 1834. 


On Saturday last, being the last day of Lent 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity — C. J. Meredith, 
Fellow of Lincoln. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rey. J. Gillman, 
Fellow of St. John’s, 

Masters of Arts —~W. W. Andrew, St. 
Mary Hall, (grand comp. ; ) C. King, Magdalen. 

Bachelor of Arts—J.W. Bryan, Worcester. 


April 12. 

Queen's College.—An Election of an Exhi- 
bitiener on the Michel Foundation at Queen’s 
College, will take place on Thursday, the 15th 
of May next. Candidates must be natives of 
the Province of Canterbury, who have attained 
the full age of 15, and have not exceeded the 
age of 20 years; and, if Members of the Uni- 
versity, must not have been matriculated longer 
than twelve calendar months. Certificates of 
baptism, testimonials, &c., must be delivered 
to the Provost of the said College, on or before 
Saturday, the 10th of May. 

Congregations will be holden, for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 





the following days in the present term: viz.— 
Thursday, April 17; Thursday, April 24; 
Wednesday, April 30; Wednesday, May 7; 
Saturday, May 17.—No person will, on any 
account, be admitted as a Candidate for the 
Degree of B. A. or M.A. or for that of B.C.L. 
without proceeding through Arts, whose name 
is not entered in the book kept for that purpose, 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before 
the day preceding the day of Congregation. 

In a Congregation holden on Wednesday last, 
being the first day of Easter Term, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred :—- 

Masters of Arts—J. W. Childers, Ch. Ch., 
(grand comp.) ; W. Sneyd, Ch. Ch., (grand 
comp. ); Rev. H. Gregory, Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. 
L. Galton, St. Raa Hall ; J. W. Richards, 
Scholar of Corpus; W. H. Whitworth, Scholar 
of Corpus; G. E. Deacon, Scholar of Corpus ; 
C. Balston, Scholar of Corpus; E. H. Grove, 
Fellow of Brasennose; A. E. Knox, Brasen- 
nose; E. James, Brasennose ; Rev. J. Guille- 
mard, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. W. Maske- 
lyne, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Whytt, St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. H. Howell, Merton. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the Proctors of the last year re- 
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signed their offices; and the new Proctors, 
having been previously elected by their respee- 
tive Colleges, were presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for admission. 

Senior Proctor — The Rev. J. H. Dyer, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 

Junior Proctor—The Rev. W. Harding, 
M.A., Fellow of Wadham. 

The former was presented by the Rev. J. 
Ingram, D.D., President of Trinity College, 
the latter by the Rev. B. P. Symons, D.D., 
Warden of Wadham College. After taking the 
oaths, and being admitted by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, with the usual formalities, to the office 
of the Proctorship, the new Proctors respec- 
tively nominated the following gentlemen to 
be their Pro-Proctors for the ensuing year :— 
Rev. J. W. Hughes, M.A., Trinity; Rev. G. 
F. Thomas, M.A., Worcester; Rev. R. Walker, 
M.A., Wadham; Rev. W. W. Champneys, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasennose. 

On Thursday last, Mr. William Scott was 
elected a Scholar on the Michel Foundation, 
at Queen’s College. 

April 19. 

Corpus Christi College.—An Examination 
will be held in the above College, on the 22nd 
day of May next, and the following days, for 
the purpose of electing Four Scholars, one of 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, one of the 
county of Oxford, one of the county of Kent, 
and one on Frost’s Foundation. Any persons 
are eligible for the above diocese and counties 
who are natives of the same respectively, and 
who may not have exceeded their 19th year on 
the day of election. All Candidates must 
Appear personally before the President, on the 
22nd day of May, and must produce certificates 
of the marriage of their parents, and of their 
own baptism, an affidavit of their parents, or 
of some other competent person, stating the 
day and place of their birth, and a testimonial 
of their previous good conduct from the Tutor 
of their College, or the Head Master of their 
School, 

Candidates for the Scholarship on Frost's 
Foundation must forward to the President, by 
letter, before the Ist of May, in addition to 
the certificates above stated, the particulars of 
their relationship to William Frost. 

In a Convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the following gentlemen were nominated Dele- 
gates of Privileges for the ensuing year :—J. 
Ingram, D.D., President of Trinity; B. P. 
Symons, D.D., Warden of Wadham ; T. Wintle, 
b.D., Fellow of St. John’s; T. Short, B.D., 
Fellow of Trinity ; R. Walker, M.A., Wadham. 

On Wednesday last, the Petition of this 
University, on the subject of the London 
University, was presented to his Majesty on 
the throne, by his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Chancellor of the University, attended by 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the following mem- 
bers of Convocation, appointed as Delegates 
upon the occasion: —R. yok tal D.D., Master 
of Balliol; A. T, Gilbert, D.D., Principal of 
rasennose ; J. Fox, D.D., Provost of Queen's ; 
£. Cardwell, D.D., Principal of St. Alban 
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Hall; J. Kidd, D.M., Regius Professor of 
Medicine; J. A. Ogle, D.M., Aldrichian Pro- 
fessor of Medicine; R. Marsham, D.C.L., 
Warden of Merton; P. Bliss, D.C.L., Regis- 
trar of the University; H. A. Dodd, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's; J. P. Lightfoot, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter; A. Short, M.A., Student 
of Ch. Ch. ; R. Walker, M.A., Wadham, The 
following is a copy of the Petition : — 


“TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


“The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 

* SHEWETH, 

‘That your Majesty's Petitioners have been 
informed that the Council of a Literary and 
Scientific Institution, lately founded in London, 
have renewed their solicitation for a charter of 
incorporation, under the title of * The Univer- 
sity of London.’ 

** That on the occasion of a similar applica- 
tion formerly made, the insertion of certain 
clauses was suggested, restricting the said in- 
stitution from conferring degrees in Arts and 
Theology, bearing the same names and titles 
with those conferred by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; and likewise providing 
that no graduate of such institution should be 
enabled to practise in the ecclesiastical courts, 
or enjoy sundry other privileges now apper- 
taining to graduates of the existing Universities. 

“Your Majesty’s Petitioners, however, have 
since been alviied: that a body incorporated 
under such title may thereby be enabled to 
confer degrees in the manner of the ancient 
Universities, notwithstanding any prohibitory 
clauses whatsoever. 

“« Under these circumstances your Petitioners 
venture dutifully to represent to your Majesty, 

“That the existing Universities ceudtonlt 
educate the youth entrusted to their care in 
the principles of Christianity after the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England ; and 
that accordingly their degrees in Arts and Civil 
Law, as well as in Theology, have been recog- 
nised as qualifications for many offices, both 
ecclesiastical and civil. 

“‘ That your Majesty’s Petitioners anticipate 
with alarm serious injury to numerous ancient 
institutions of the land, and much consequent 
evil to the public, if similar privileges shall be 
conferred by a royal grant, either expressly or 
by implication, upon a Society disavowing all 
connexion with the Established Church, and 
educating its members in no system of religion 
whatever. 

“ That your Petitioners by no means desire 
that an institution formed for the promotion 
of literature and science, should be restricted 
from bestowing suitable marks of distinction 
on its members ; but they, at the same time, 
with all humility submit that such marks of 
distinction in the faculties of Arts and Civil 
Law, as well as of Theology, should not bear 
the same titles as those which. for a long series 
of years, have been conferred by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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** Your Petitioners, therefore, earnestly im- 
plore your Majesty to take these matters into 
your Majesty's most gracious consideration, 
and to withhold your royal sanction from a 
charter in its proposed form, fraught with 
danger to principles and establishments, which, 
under the blessing of God, have essentially 
contributed to the welfare and happiness of our 
country. 

*“* And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

“ Given at our House of Convocation, under 
our common seal, this 21st day of March, in 

the year of our Lord 1834.” 


The. King was pleased to receive the Petition 
in the wpst gracious manner ; after which, the 
membets of the Delegacy had the honour of 
being severally presented to his Majesty, and 
of kissing hands. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts — Rev. W. Coope, St. 
Mary Hall; J. Hopton, Braserinose; F. 
Wrench, Trinity; Rev. J. P. Penson, Wor- 
cester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. E. C. Curzon, 
Ch. Ch. ; W. B. Mackenzie, Magdalen Hall. 
April 26. 

The Reader in Mineralogy will begin a 
course of lectures on the nature and distribu- 
tion of the mineral elements, and their adapta- 
tion to the uses of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, on Tuesday next, the 29th of April, 
in the Clarendon, at Two o'clock. 

The Lectures will be continued on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same hour, 
and will be introductory to a Course on Geology 
in October Term. 

Exeter College—There will be an Election 
in this College on the SOth of June to Two 
Fellowships, founded for natives of the county 
of Devon, who at the time of their election 
shall be of at least two years’ standing in the 
University. 

Also, on the 2nd of June, to a Scholarship, 
open to all persons who have not passed the 
examination for the Degree of B.A. without 
any further restriction. 

Candidates for tie Fellowships are required 
to signify their intention to the Rector on or 
before the 25th of June ; Candidates for the 
Scholarship on or before the 27th of May. 


In a Congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bachelors in Medicine, with Licence to 
Practise.—H. S. Dyer, Worcester; W. E. 
page Studentof Ch. Ch. ; T. Small, Magdalen 
Lull. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Freeman, Bra- 
sennose; R. F. Wilson, Oriel; Rev. W. H. 
Boulton, Trinity; H. Forster, New College, 
Superior Bedel ef Theology; Rev. R. C, 
Clifton, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Clark, Pembroke ; 
S. Pemberton, Ch. Ch.; R. G. Alston, Ch, 
Ch.; A. C. Lefroy, Ch. Ch. ; J. T. White, 
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Corpus Christi ; 8S. F. Auchmuty, Brasennose ; 
C. F. Baldwin, St. John’s ; R. J. F. Lambert, 
St. John’s; G. T. C. Lamotte, Balliol; E. 
L. Barnwell, Balliol ; J. A. Emerton, Magda- 
len Hall; J. Byng, Merton ; C. G. Bethune, 
Trinity ; H. M. Ruston, Wadham; W. D. 
Roberts, Jesus; J. H. Nurse, Worcester ; H. 
Allen, New Inn Hall, incorporated from Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

In a Convocation holden at the same time, 
the Rev. William Prettyman, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, an election took place for a Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon on the Foundation of 
Dr. Rawlinson, the Candidates being the Rev. 
R. M. White, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Mag- 
dalen, and the Rev. G. Moberly, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol, of whom the former was 
successful ; the numbers, at the close of the 
election, being for Mr. White, 158; for Mr. 
Moberly, 124. / 

A Congregation will be holden on Wedntsday 
next, for the purpose of conferring Degrees. 


— 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Friday, March 28, 1834. 

On Monday last the Norrisian Prize essay 
was adjudged to Charles Eyres, B.A., of Caius 
College. —Subject ; The Conduct and Preach- 
ing of the Apostles, an Evidence of the Truth 
of Christianity. 

April 1}. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity College 
were yesterday elected Scholars of that Society : 
Heisch, Hall, | Westm. Scholars. 
Cooper, | Walton, | 


Dickinson, | Osborne, Ingram, 

Greatheed, Conway, Charlton, 
oyaRy. 

Musgrave, A. Smith, Hemery. 

Scrivener, Atkinson. 


April 18. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. R. Rushton, 
Clare hall. 

Honorary Master of Arts—Hon. R. Caven- 
dish, of Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—W. H. R. Read, Trinity ; 
J. W. Blakesley, Trinity; G. Perry, Trinity ; 
C. Whicheote, St. John’s; W. Darby, St- 
Peter's; E. S. Dixon, Corpus Christi; J. Te 
Day, Corpus Christi; J. B. Doveton, Downing. 

ati in Civil Law — Rev. E. Pria, 
St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. V.Meulen, Trinity ; 
J. Newman, Trinity; A. Peacock, Trinity; 
P. Moncrieffe, Trinity; E. Thompson, Trinity ; 
H. O’Brien, Trinity; G. P. Bushe, Trinity ; 
W. F. Dobson, St. John’s; T. J. Boys, St- 
John’s ; F. Braithwaite, Clare hall ; G..Mackie, 
Pembroke ; R. Wood, Caius; L. A. Norgate, 
Corpus Christi; C. J. Dashwood, “Uprpus 


Christi; E. B. Allen, Queen’s; S. BF ge, 
Bennett, Queen’s; E. Kelly, 


Queen's; T. 





Catharine hall; A. Warechope, Catharine hall ; 
R. C. Saupders, Catharine hall; D. Haigh, 
Oe 1 F. A. Crow, Christ's; W. 
Je ingy Magdalen ; J. Letts, Sidney. 

At the same congregation, ad eundem degrees 
were conferred upon J. H. Spry, D.D., Oriel, 
Oxford; and C, A. Ogilvie, M.A., Balliol, 
Oxford. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. — A 
meeting was held on Monday evening, Pro- 
fessor Airy, V.-P., in the chair. Various 
presents were received; among which were 
the Memoirs and other publications of the 
Royal Academy of Science at Brussels. Pro- 
fessor Airy read a communication containing 
an account of his determination of the latitude 
of the Observatory of Cambridge, by means of 
observations with the Mural Circle. The lati- 
tude thus determined appears to be 52° 12’ 
51” 72, which Professor Airy considers to be 
accurate within a small fraction of a second. 
Mr, Whewell made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of Sir John Herschel’s hypothesis respect- 
ing the absorption of pave media, proposed 
in the Philosophical Magazine for December 
1833. The object of these remarks was to shew 
that the theory might be simplified ; and it was 
further added, as suggested by Mr. D. Heath, 
that the same hypothesis would lead to an 
explanation of dispersion by refraction on the 
undulatory theory. These statements led to 
communications and remarks from several other 
members. 


The following is a oe of the Petition so 
numerously — by the Members of the 
t 


Senate on Wednesday :— 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal, in Parliament assembled ; 
‘The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Members of the Senate of the University 

of Cambridge, 

‘“ SHEWETH, 

‘That your Petitioners have learned with 
the deepest concern, that a Petition from 
certain of the resident members of the Senate 
of this University, has been recently presented 
to your Right Honourable House, praying for 
the abrogation, ‘by legislative enactment’ of 
‘every religious test exacted from members of 
the University before they proceed to degrees, 
whether of Bachelor, Master, or Doctor in 
Arts, Law, or Physic.’ 

“ That, in the judgment of your Petitioners, 
a compliance with the prayer of the aforesaid 
Petition, must have the effect of admitting 

, into the several colleges, persons whose religi- 
.Ous opinions are avowedly adverse to the tenets 
gf the Established Church, and possibly opposed 

the truth of Christianity itself: and that 
under such circumstances, the maintenance of 

‘any uniform system of wholesome discipline, 
tr sound religious instruction, would, as your 

Petitioners aré firmly convinced, be utterly 
impracticable. 

‘That, notwithstanding the assertion of 
those Petitioners that they are only —— for 
‘a restitution of their ancient academic laws 
and laudable customs,’ your Petitioners beg 
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leave to assure your Right Honourable House 
that a conformity to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Established Church has been required 
from all members of the University, according 
to their several orders, both by its own laws 
and the statutes of the realm, ever since the 
time of the Reformation, except during the 
calamitous period of the overthrow of the 
Church ond Shenenliy in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

** That the tests now sought to be removed 
appear to your Petitioners to have been origi- 
nally introduced, and after the Restoration re- 
established, in a manner similar to that in 
which various other statutes and ordinances 
have been given by royal authority, for the 
government and good of the University. 

** Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly and 
most earnestly pray, that your Right Honour- 
able House will not lend its countenance, to 
the changes suggested in the Petition above 
referred to, and thus, in effect, formally recog- 
nise and sanction dissent from the Established 
Church, within the University itself; but will 
strenuously endeavour to preserve inviolate 
that constitution of the University, under 
which it has so long ministered to the public 
good, and has now for many years been enjoy- 
ing, by the Divine favour, uninterrupted in- 
ternal peace, and continually increasing pros- 
perity.” 

April 25th. 


We learn with great pleasure that means 
have been taken to afford every Member of the 
Senate of this University an opportunity of re- 
cording his opinion upon the ghly important 
— respecting the admission of noncon- 

ormists to academic degrees, Individual appli- 

cations have been woos during the past week 
to the non-resident members of the Senate, and 
as far as returns have been already received we 
are glad to hear that they are most satisfac- 
tory. 

The following is a list of the names affixed 
to the counter-petitions presented to the two 
Houses of Parliament, repecting the admission 
of Dissenters to the University, which were 
signed in the course of a few hours on Wed- 
nesday the 16th inst. :— 

Heads of Houses—Joshua King, Vicer- 
Cuancettor; F, Barnes, W. Chafy, R. T. 
Cory, W. French, W. Frere, J. Proctor, G. 
Thackeray, W. Webb, J. Wood, C. Words- 
worth. 

Doctors and Professors—R. N. Adams, 
J. K. Buckland, R. 8. Dixon, W. Farish, J. 
W. Geldart, J. B. Hollingworth, J. L. Hub- 
bersty, G. B. Germyn, W. H. Miller, J. 
Scholefield, C. Sutton, F. Thackeray, Thos. 
Turton. 

Bachelors of Divinity—E. Addison, R. 
Andrews, G. Archdall, L. P. Baker, C. Blick, 
R. Bligh, Jas. Brown, E. Bushby, T. Catton, 
T. Chevallier. G. E. Corrie, R. Cory, T. 
Crick, G. De Hague, J. Evans, R. Fiske, S. 
Fennell, W. L. P. arnéhs, Walter Gee, T. 
Green, F. Henson, W. yn, H. How 


arth, H. H. Hughes, H. Jackson, R. Jeffreys, 


| 
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W. Jones, F. W. i , W. Mandell 
W. H. Markby, 1, ran on G. B. Paley, 
G. Pearson, L. C. Powys, H. J. Rose, Hugh 
Jas. Rose, L. Stephenson, Tatham, Jos. 
ans A Veasey, A. M. ale, R, Water- 
eld, R. Watkinson, J. Weller, W. F. Wil- 
Masters of Arts~J. P. Allix, H. Almack, 
T._D, Atkinson, G. Atkinson, C. Atlay, J. 
eo aa Baldwin, G. S. Barrow, 
Yoel E ig hewreag ag Ser ere 
Seas I Bolles, Bd. E. 8. Bunt. 
ing, J. Burdakin, S. Burrell, J. Cape, S. 
yg, er ee mw aa hg 
Challis, B. W. Chapman, F. 
pew : ee 
Cobbold, H. i W. R. Colbeck, W. 
E. Coldwell, J. » jun., E. Cory, H. W. 
Crick, F. C. Crick, W. Crole, J. E. Dalton, 
J. E. Daniel, T. Dickes, J. Donne, C. D 
Drake, S. Dunn, R. W. Evans, J. H. Evans, 
D. R. Fearon, J. Fell, J. Fendall, C. Fisher, 
hy ew as D. F — a sg 
H.‘SWade , E. A. Giraud, J. Goodwin, 
G,. Gordon, R. 


nes, 
nn Kuhff, J. Lafont, R. 
w, W. Law, C. W. Le 
Bas, F. Le Grice, J. H. Lowther, T. Lund, 
R L. Marcus, Herbert C. 


L. » L. F. Page, C. Paroissien, Harry 

- Peel, Hi. Perkins, H. J. ej 
G. Phillips, H. G. Phillips, H. Philpott, T. 
Pickford, Visct. Pollington, W. Potter, A. 
B. Power, R. Pretyman, S. G. Price, W. P. 
Ray, W. B. Rennell, R. Roberts, S. 8. 
Rushby, H. W. Salmon, W. Selwyn, C. J. 
Shaw, C. Simeon, J. J. Smith, F. Smith, 
Jno. Smith, G. P. Smith, S. Smith, J. C. 
Snowball, W. P. Spencer, R. J. Stainforth, 
E. Steventon, W. H. Stokes, J. B. Storry, 
H. Stuart, W. L. Suttaby, H. Tasker, J. 
Thackeray, H. Thompson, G. Lowther 


Thompson, W. Thornton, T. C. Thornton, 
P. Thornton, T. G. Tomlinson, C. 
Tucker, T. S. W. Turner, W. C. 


Twiss, F. Upjohn, E. Ventris, E. Vinall, J. 
Walker, J. Prova Wallace, N. Walters, J. 
Warren, Lewis Way, W. Wells, W. White, 
W. S. P. Wilder, T. W. Williams, C. Wilson, 
W. Wilson, C. Wordsworth, T. Worsley, C. 
Yate, H. R. Yorke. 

The following declaration has been numer- 
ously signed by members of the Cambridge 
Senate. ; 
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“ We are era = Tener hn the 
event rayer of that petition being grant- 
ed, it would be impossible to maintain ih the 


religious iscipline,; 
or to prevent the introduction and diffusion of 
princi ae to the subversion of the 
<aeiiagh GitaVhe-ene gehen wis 

A ose W ave si the above 
declaration are the Vice-Chancellor and ten 
other Heads of Colleges and Halls, and the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and several other 
Professors. 


_— i 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


The following list contains the names of the 
successful competitors at the Easter examina- 
tion :-— 

Theology.—Anderson, Beal, Busk, Beres- 
ford, Chapman, Christie, Dasent, Dowding, 
Freeman, Farrer, Giraud, Hardcastle, Hare, 
Mathison, Morris, Pitman, Skirrow, Spinks, 
Thomas, Winstanley, Wistinghausen, Wood, 
Wilson, Abud, Angell, Barry, Clarke, Cheere, 
Cotton, Delane, Fenner, Ford, Foster, Grin- 
field, Innes, Jones, Kent, M‘Gregor, Parrott, 
hoe Prout, Stevens, Smith, Woodthorpe, 

inn. 

9d Class.— Arnott, hot, Bodkin, Boodle, 
Collings, A., Collings, B., Debarry, France, 
Gant, Gooch, Leach, Mereweather, Newdi- 

te, Peppercorne, Racster, Row, Stedman, 

attersall, Turner, Armitage, Brett, W. B., 
aerate Nicholls, Thompson, Wheeler, Wil- 
jams, A. 

Paley, 1st Class.—Anderson, Bodkin, Busk, 
Beresford, Christie, Ford, Dowding, Hard- 
castle, Hare, Mathison, Morris, Skirrow, Win- 
stanley, Wilson, » Beal, Delane, Dasent, 
Freeman, Giraud, Parrott, Pitman, Spinks, 
Thomas, Wood, Winn, | 

#1 Class. —Abud, Boodle, Innes, Jones, Kent, 
Prout. . ~< ‘ 

3d Class.— Arnott, Armitage, ot, 
Chamberlin, Chapman, Chan Goligee B., 
Cheere, Debarry, Farrer, Fenner, Gant, h, 


Grinfield, Heseltine, Layton, Leach, M‘Gregor, 
Mereweather, Murray, Nicholl, Peppercorne, 











Poole, Row, Raester, Salmon, Stedman, Smith, 
Turner, Williams, Wheeler. 
Students.— Carter, G. K., Mayer, 


son, Beal, Dasent, Chapman, Ken 

ud, Bagehot, Boodle, Parrott, 
a Bodkin, Marshall, Stevens, and Win- 
stanley. 

Mathematics. — Senior Division. — Mecha- 
nics.—-Wilson, Mathison, Hare, and Pepper- 
corn. 

Elementary Mechanics and Algebra.— 
Christie, Freeman, Beresford, Gordon, Mar- 
shall, W. Brett, Racster, Winstanley, W. G. 
Brett, Parrott, Spinks, Murray, Thomas, A. 
Williams, Jones, Giraud, and Leach. 

Junior Division.—First Class. —Beal, Belt, 
Gaunt, Wood, Boodle, Turner, Kent, Abud, 
Ford, Dasent, Chapman, Wistinghausen, Far- 
rer, M‘Pherson, Thompson, Chamberlin, Grin- 
field, Delane, Poole, Ste.ens, Salmon, and 


y. 
2d Class—Row, Cheere, M‘Gregor, na 
Layton, Bagehot, Wheeler, Harte, Angell, 
Gooch, France, Kays, Dennett, Mereweather, 
Newdigate. 

English Literature.— Hardcastle, Skirrow, 
Beresford, Spinks, Ford, Mathison, Busk, Gi- 
raud, Innes, Beal, Dasent, Woodthorpe, Chap- 


man, Dowding, Smith, Wilson, Wood, Ander- 
son, Boodle, Winstanley, Clarke, Rowe, Sted- 
man. 

History.—Beal, Beresford, Busk, Clinton, 


Dowding, F. Smith, Spinks, Winstanley, Abud, 
Barry, Delane, France, Giraud, Hare, Innes, 
Kent, Leach, Mathison, Pitman, Peppercorne, 
Row, Salmon, Thomas, Wilson, Woodthorpe, 
Arnott, Bagehot, Boodle, Chapman, Gaunt, 
Jones, Layton, Parrott, Stedman, Stevens, 
Turner, E. Williams, and Wood. 

German.—Wilson, Smith, Beresford, Free- 
man, Parrott, Brett, and Spinks. 

French Literature ~—Wilson, Brett, Innes, 
Smith, Bodkin, Parrott, Bland, Collings, An- 
jy Peppercorne, Delane, Gooch, Murray, and 

yton. 
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NEWS, 


| 
i 
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Medical 
tion has been unanimously adopted by the 
vost and Senior Fellows:— in nadition to 
the usual modes of obtaining medical 
hitherto followed in the University, a 
sande fon the dagpen of Stttee-th bie Seb 
-B. on 
following eight courses ; if the certificates shew 
that, during each of the four medical sessions, 
he a at least one, and not more than 
three, of the courses which begin in November. 
The degree may be conferred at the July com- 
mencements of the middle bachelor year. The 
courses to be attended are—1. The six courses 
Seinen Soeenenine ters te 
iament, in t respective 
Profsenms of the fokeo! of Papen, B.Oue 
pee ees eel Se 
n’s ital, including six months’ clinical 
lectures in that hospital. 3. A course of lec- 
tures on midwi 


minations will be he 
have entered Trini 


of English into one of these lan- 
guages, and by conversation. It is intended 
to hold, in subsequent years, similar examina- 
tions, and other examinations as to attain- 
ments in French, or German, or Italian lite- 


rature. 
The subjects for the Vice-Chancellor's J meg 
at the next commencements are—For Under- 
graduates, in Greek, Latin, or English verse, 
Mutat Terra vices. For Graduates, in Latin 
or English prose, Deo parere Libertas est. 
Compositions to be given in on or before Satur- 
day the 14th of June. 


ee 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. B. W. 
Pullan, Stavely, or. Knaresbro’; of Rev. J.C. 
Browne, Great Berkhamstead ; of Rev. Au- 

ustus P. Clayton, Wolley Hall, Berks ; of 
ev. A. W. Chatfield, Stotfold r. Beds; of 
Rev. R. oom Belgrave v. Leicester ; of 
Rev. Wm. Walford, Hatfield Peverel; of Rev. 
Dr. Paterson, Clive-street, Bishopwearmouth ; 
of Rev. J. T 


Vou. V.—May, 1834. 


wyrhitt Drake, Amersham r.; of 


Rev. R. Allan Scott, Weston r. near Camp- 


den. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. 
H. w. batten Eastwood r, near Notting- 
ham; of Rev. Robt. Biscoe, Whitbourne, 
Herefordshire ; of Rev. T. J. Theobald Nun- 

r. Frome, Somerset; of Rev. C. Pasley 
Vivian, Wellingborough ; of Rey. Rich. Ha- 
ington, M.A., r. of Qulde, No 
of Rev. Rich. Hill, West “_ v. Devon. 

M 


ae or re walsion me cea eae pi Ee 
iachasieet Sita eh mitment len nae a te 
einen 
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i 
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MARRIAGES. 


Rev, Henry Dike, of Hinton, Northampton- 
shire, to Elizabeth, third d. of Mr. J. Clarke, 
of Newmoor, Southmi ; Rev. H.W.R.L. 
eth, soto deughier of T B. Pooks, F out 
Dartford, Kent, — Rev. Edward on of 
Bilston, Staffordshire, to Mary, only d. of the 
late Geo. Herbert, Esq., of Montpellier, Devon ; 
Rev. W. Rees, Master of the Grammar*School 


: 1. Camb., to 
Elizabeth, second d. of R. Allen, Esq. of Dal 
terrace, Isli ; Rev. H. Jenkyns, Professor 
of Greek in t Ss Me apa at 
riet, eldest d. of the Right. Hon. Henry Hob- 
house, of : House, in the c. of Somer- 
set ; Rev. J. B.D., r. of Bainton, 
Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Anne, third d. of the late 
Rev. R. B. Bell, of Windlesham, Surrey; Rev. 
R. F. W. Martin, second s. of Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin, Esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, and 
Chacombe are Northamptonshire, to Mary, 
second d. of Neill Malcolm, . of Poltalloch, 
Argyleshire, and Lamb Abbey, Kent ; Rev. J. 
Bacon, M.A., to Mary, second d. of the late 
M. B. Lousada, -3 Rev. J. P. Gurney, 
M.A. vy. : pry cpg pre to Anne, 
0 . of the late J. Langton, . of 
Farnkam Bucks; Rev. W. G. ee of 
West Barkwith, and r. of Stixwold, Lincoln- 
shire, to Emily Ann, only d. of T. Andrews, 
Esq., of Upper Homertan, and widow of Maj 
G. A, Ri by Rev. H. Geary, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and of Canterbury, to Lydia Hollier, 
eldest d. of Mr. Allan, of Cold Harbour-lane, 
Camberwell; Rev. J. D. Broughton, r. of 
Bletchley, to Frances, third d. of L. Corkran, 
Esq. of Long Ditton, Surrey; Rev. G. F. F. 
Anderson, to Sarah, only surviving d. of the 
Rev. C. F. Mileham, of Stoke Newington ; 
Rev. T. Arden, youngest son of the late 
Rev. J. Arden, of Longeroft’s-hall, Stafford- 
shire, to Isabella Mary, eldest d. of the 
late Rev. E. Cooper, r. of Hamstall and of 


Yoxall, in the same county; Rev. J. Jacksor, 
M.A., to Eliza, daughter of Col. Houlton, of 
rea ee: apna ‘, ng * H. Vitchell, 
-M., Chaplain on on. Company's 
Establishment in China, to Cecilia Catheri 
eldest d. of the Rev. J. T. Lawton, r. of 
well; Rev. W. W ve Park, 8. 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, to Elizabeth Jane, 
a a E. Yates, Esq. of Fairlawn, Kent, 
and of Ince, Cheshire; Rev. + 
to 


ane, 
widow of Dr. James, late Bi of Calcutta ; 
Rev. C, Codri LL.B., to Sarah, third d. 
of the late Talbot Savage, Esq.; Rev. R. 
Carver, of Madras, to Miss Frances M 
Adams; Rev. J. D. Shafto, M.A., of Brasen- 
nose Coll., and second son of R. E. D. Shafto, 
Esq. to Catherine, second d. of the Rev, R. 
Moore, Prebendary of ey Rev. W. 
Scott, M.A., s. of the late Rev. T. Scott, of 
cone Norfolk, - — ee 
nee: » youngest daughter of C. Y> 
se 0 
A. 


the Island of St. Christopher; Rev. 
. Cox, vicar of Montacute, to Fran- 
ces, d. of the Rev. J. Williams, vicar of 
Marston Magna, and Prebendary of Wells; 
Rev. T. P. Lethbridge, youngest s. of Sir 
T. B. Lethbridge, Bart., of Sandhill Park, to 
Isabella, y t d. of the Rev. T. S. Escott, 
of Harrow ; vy. T. Smith, M.A., to Sarah 
Maria, youngest d. of S. Cox, Esq. of Not- 
tingham-street, St. Marylebone; Rev. W. H. P. 
Bulmer, c. of Houghton-le-Spring, to Frances 
Mary, eldest d. of Mr. , of Newbottle ; 
Rev. B. Crossthwaite, of Wellington, te Char- 
lotte Rebecca, youngest d. of the late Rev. R. 
Jarratt, v. of that place; Rev. T. J. Blofeld, 
M.A., v. of Old Sodbury, with Chipping Sod- 
bury annexed, in the c. of Gloucester, and 
only son of the Rev. T. C. Blofeld, of Hoveton- 
house, Norfolk, to Catherine Charlotte, young- 
est d. of the Rev. A. Collett, r. of Havering- 
ham, Suffolk; Rev. J. ¥. Cooke, of Chelles- 
worth, eldest s. of the Rev. C. Cooke, of 
Semer, Suffolk, to Frances Judith, second d. 
of the Rev. J. Briggs, Fell. of Eton Coll., and 
r. of Creeting, near Needham; Rev. C. J. 
Laprimaudaye, to Ann, third d. of J. Hubbard, 
Esq. of Frederick-place, London. 


————— ee 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The “ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are 50 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked “‘ From a ndent.” 





RBEDFORDSHIRE, 

Laity Declaration.—The returns from 53 
arishes in the Bedford district, contain 
914 signatures. The return from the 

| wag of Cardington, shews there is one 
ree Christian family in it; the head of 
which, J. Littledale, Esq. having signed 
the declaration. From the parish of Cople, 
there is no return, the noble Earl Ludlow, 


disapproving of the declaration, as not 
being a government measure. We have 
not Rand of the reason of either of the 


Mr. Whitbread’s objections to giving the 
declaration their signatures and sanction. 
—Northampton Herald. 
BERKSHIRE. 
The Venerable and Worshipful the 
Archdeacon of Berks. intends holding the 
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visitation of this county on Thursday, the 
twenty-second day of May the preacher 
will be the Rey. Mr. Fisher, vicar of 
Basildon. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A subscription has been commenced for 
the family (consisting of ten children) of 
the late Rev. - Gauntlett, vicar of Ol- 
ney, Bucks. e Earl of Dartmouth has 
subscribed 2001, H. Hugh Hoare, Esq. 
100!. J. B. Praed, Esq. 25/. the Bishop 
of Lincoln, 101, &e.— Northampton Herald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


The following is a copy of the Petition 
from the laity of this town, in favour of the 
Established Church. 

The humble Petition of the undersign- 

ed Inhabitants of the Town of Cam- 
bridge, in the County of Cambridge, 
being Lay Members of the Established 
Church of England, 

Sheweth,— That your Petitioners are 
warmly attached to the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church, but are, 
nevertheless, desirous that civil, religious, 
and political liberty should be enjoyed by 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

On referring, however, to the demands 
made by many of those who are not in 
communion with the Church of England, 
your Petitioners are at a loss to under- 
stand by what arguments of equity or jus- 
tice the abolition of church rates can be 
maintained ; inasmuch as they are a charge 
upon real property, of great antiquity, and 
equally borne by the churchman and the 
dissenter. 

Your Petitioners also object to the dis- 
senters burying their dead by their own 
minister in the church-yards of the esta- 
blished church. The church-vard, no less 
than the church, is devoted to the purposes 
of the establishment, and in the opinion of 
your Petitioners, canno more be diverted 
from the exclusive use of the established 
minister, than the church itself. 

Your Petitioners also, with reference to 
the claims of the dissenters to be admitted 
into the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, cannot forbear from drawing the 
attention of your honourable House to the 
fact, that the Universities have hitherto 
been considered as the nurseries and the 
fountains of the Established Church ; and 
that the removal of all religious tests on 
proceeding to degrees will not only be pro- 
ductive of perpetual dissension and schism 
in the different colleges, but will entirely 
destroy that union of sound learning and 
religious education, for which the Univer- 
sities have been long celebrated, and 
which, in modern times especially, has 
advanced the cause of religion, of morals, 
and of science, beyond all precedent. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray 
your honourable House, that, in legislat- 
ing upon this momentous question, you 


will not suffer any measure to be passed 
into a law that can in any way tend to dis- 
solve the connexion which has so 

so beneficially subsisted between theCh 

and State ; by abolishing church rates, by 
permitting ministers of every an ong 
to officiate in the church-yards of the-Eata- 
blished Church on the solemn occasion of 
burying the dead, and by allowing degrees 
to be taken in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge without any religious test 
whatsoever.—And your Petitioners, &e. 
&c.—Cambridge Chronicle, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Observance of the Lord’s Day.—The Coun- 
ty Society for promoting this object is 
making steady progress. Meetings have 
lately been held, and associations formed, 
at the following places :—Measham, Ra- 
venstone, South Normanton, Pinxton, Mat- 
lock, Heage, Chellaston, Baslow, Darley 
Dale, Stapenhill, Caldwell, Mugginton, 
Etwall, Holbrook, Beely, Denby, Sandi- 
acre, Parwich, Somersall, and Reption. 
Sixty-six parishes (i.e. very near one half 
of the Fag pes in Derbyshire) have their 
Sabbath Associations ; and it is calculated 
that, by means of the various meetings, at 
least 14,000 people in the county have had 
the whole subject of Sabbath observance, 
and Sabbath desecration, brought before 
them. Nearly all the persons connected 
with posting-houses in the county, to the 
number of 226, have petitioned both Houses 
of Parliament. About 100 of the canal 
people have petitioned against Sunday 
traffic on the canals ; 87 of the bakers and 
butchers for a more strict law relative to 
their trades ; and there is now in the course 
of signature, a petition from the publicans 
of the town and neighbourhood of Detby. 
— Derby Mercury. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
A short time since, the parishioners of 
Luppitt, near Honiton, Devon, presented 
to their curate, the Rev. C. T. James, 
B.A. of Exeter College, a handsome piece 
of plate, as a bumble token of their grati- 
tude and esteem for his faithful discharge 
of the sacred duties of his office since his 
residence in that parish.—Oxford Paper. 
The New Church at lde.—This sucred 
edifice, for the erection of which the parish 
is mainly indebted to the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the Rev. James Henry Earle, 
their clergyman, was opened for divine 
service on Sunday, April 13th, and on both 
parts of the day was crowded to excess; 
their pastor officiating, who on this occa- 
sion delivered two excellent sermons,that 
in the afternoon being from Haggai, 2nd 
chap. 9th verse. The structure. 1s pes. 
but lofty and exceedingly neat, and was 
built by Messrs. Cornish and Julian, of 
this city ; a part of the means having been 
obtained by the Rey. Mr. Earle in the 
form of subscriptions,—Exeter Post. 
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Lay Declarations.—In , indeed in 
most, of the agricultural districts, the De- 
claration has been signed without the 


omission of a single name ; and from most 
of the large towns the returns have been 
be gratifying. Birmingham has fur- 

€12;000 ; Bristol 10,000 ; Glou- 
cester has reported upwards of 6,000, with 
lists numerously signed yet to be returned ; 
If still worthy 
of the distinguished character which she 
has always borne for loyalty to the State, 
and veneration for the Protestant Church. 
—Enxeter Western Luminary. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Dorset Lay Declaration.—The first par- 
cel from the county of Dorset has been 
forwarded to London, containing ten thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-four signa- 
tures. As the Sherborne, Shaftesbury, and 
Weymouth divisions have not yet made 
their returns, it is calculated that the total 
number of signatures from Dorsetshire 
will fall little short of fifteen thousand.— 
Western Luminary. 

Beaminster.—Church Rates.—On the 4th 
instant, a meeting was held of the rate- 
payers at the vestry-room, at which it was 

: carried by a majority of the 
persons mor, that a wong none 
evied, for the purpose of discharging 
some very considerable arrears of expen- 
diture for repairing and beautifying the 
eburch, which bad been suffered in this 
parish (as is the case in so many others) 
to accumulate to a considerable amount, as 
well as for meeting the expenses of the 
current year. On its being objected to by 
some dissenters present, who declared 
that they were determined and prepared 
to resist the demand, its illegality was at 
once freely admitted, and the members of 
the establishment agreed, rather than have 
recourse to measures of litigation, to raise 
the amount among themselves ; and thus 
the dissenting in the parish are ex- 
empted, not only from any claim for the 
past, but also from the church-rate for the 
ensuing year.— Sherborne Journal, 

A splendid snuff-box and cream-jug 
have been presented to the Rev. A. H. 
Whitmore, curate of Blandford St. Mary, 
by his parishioners, in token of their strong 
o and deep sorrow at his departure. 
— bi ° 


DURHAM. 

Church Rates.—Among many fancied 
** grievances” under which dissenters la- 
bour, that of church-rates is put promi- 
nently forward. It requires but few words 
to show the absurdity—we should feel 
wétranted in using a stronger term—of this 
alleged ‘‘ grievance.” We would remind 
those who ly feel a conscientious ob- 
jection to the payment of these rates, of 
the words, “ R unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” As a point of justice, 
we should say that the property hable to 
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be rated was bought with the knowledge 
of such liability ; and that those who now 
wish to free themselves from it are ac- 
tuated by a wish to increase the value of 
their ions, to the prejudice of those 
who have none. As the poorer 
classes, it is obviously their interest that 
church-rates should be continued. It not 
only is one means of providing them with 
religious instruction free of expense ; but 
it enables the richer classes of churchmen 
to devote a portion of their incomes, which 
would otherwise be expended in the main- 
tenance of the church, tu the cause of 
charity. ‘Thus we shewed three weeks ago 
that to the Infirmary, Blue Coat Schools, 
Compassionate Society , Mendicity Society, 
and Infant Schools, (and this statement has 
never been contradicted ) churchmen sub- 
scribed 8401. 1s. 3d., while dissenters of all 
denominations only subscribed 251. 17s. 6d. 
Hence, it is obvious, that were church- 
rates only levied on churchmen, all these 
valuable institutions would fall to the 
ground. Under these circumstances we are 
astonished at the apathy shewn by church- 
men, particularly of the lower classes, 
while the dissenters are using’ every exer- 
tion to procure the repeal of those laws. 
—Durham Advertiser. 
ESSEX. 
At a highly respectable meeting at the 
National School ig Chelmsford, for 
e purpose of considering the propriety 
of erecting a chapel of ease in the hamlet 
of Moulsham, the Rev. C. A. St. John 
Milémay in the chair, various resolutions 
were proposed and seconded by G. A. 
Gepp, ksq., Mr. Butler, R. Bartlett, Esq., 
M. Chalk, I. M. Gepp, Esq., Mr. T. J. 
Gilson, and others. A subscription was 
commenced in the room,and the Chairman, 
before the meeting was dissolved, an- 
nounced that it amounted to 1064/1. 9s. 
Among the subscriptions are the follow- 
ing:—The Rey. C. A. St. John Mildmay, 
2001.; J. Crabb, Esq., 2001. ; the Hon. 
Mrs. C. A. St. John Mildmay, 50/.; the 
Dowager Lady Radstock, 20/. ; Lady Mor- 
daunt, 20/.; Miss Erskine, 20/. ; the Hon. 
Miss Waldegrave, 5/.; the Hon. Miss H. 
Waldegrave, 5i., &c. A committee was 
appointed to manage the business, and a 
—— subscription will be solicited.— 
sssex Standard, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Pate’s Charity.—The application direct- 
ed by the parish of Cheltenham to be 
made to the Court of Chancery, with a 
view to compel the President and Scholars 
of Corpus Christi College, the defendants 
in the Chancery suit, to carry into effect 
the arrangement come to between them 
and the parish respecting the granting of 
future leases of the charity estates, was on 
Wednesday before his Honour the Vice- 
Chancellor. After counsel had been heard 
on both sides, his Honour refused to make 
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any order on the application, on the ground 
that an agreement to consent was not equi- 
valent to an actual consent; and that the 
defendants (the College ) on farther appli- 
cation, or by the advice of their counsel, 
were at liberty to withhold such consent. 
The Vice-Chancellor considered that the 
application made to the Court in August 
last, with the concurrence of the College, 
respecting the approval of the leases by 
the agent of the College and the minister 
and churchwardens of Cheltenham, was 
fully warranted under the circumstances 
on the part of the parish ; and the costs 
of all parties on that application were 
ordered to be costs in the cause. No order 
was made on the present application.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Consistory Court of the Diocese of Glou- 
escester, April 10, 1834.—At the Court held 
this day, the Judge, ( EdwinMaddy, Esq. ) 
presented each of the proctors with a book 
entitled ‘*A Digest of the Cases deter- 
mined in respect of Inventory and Ac- 
count, Defamation, Faculty, and Seats in 
Churches, and contained in the Ecclesi- 
astical Reports: for the use of the Proc- 
tors practising in the Episcopal Consistory 
of the Diocese of Gloucester.” Upon 
which Mr. Counsel, as senior proctor, on 
the behalf of himself and the other practi- 
tioners of the Court, begged leave to ex- 
press his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Judge for having written so valuable a 
work, and also for having gratuitously fur- 
nished them with copies of it. This mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Davis, who 
hoped the judge would extend his learned 
labours to the other branches of the eccle- 
siastical law, which would be not only ren- 
dering a most important service to the 
Court, but be very acceptable to the pub- 
lic at large. 

A sum of upwards of sixty pounds has 
been contributed by about one hundred 
and twenty members of the congregation 
of St. James’ Church in Bristol, asa thank- 
offering to Almighty God, on the restora- 
tion of their beloved and valued Pastor to 
health. This will be expended for the 
benefit of some parochial charity, in such 

a way as to prove a lasting memorial of 
their affection and respect.— Bristol Mirror. 

The half-yearly meeting of the ‘‘ Stroud 
District Societies, for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” was held in the 
Market house, on Wednesday, 26th March, 
Many of the clergy and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood attended. The subscrip- 
tions and donations amounted to 50/. 

Petitions against Church Rates.—To the 
editor of the Bristol Journal.—Sir,— Passing 
Old Market-street yesterday, my attention 
was attracted on seeing an old table with 
some papers on it, surrounded by some half 
dozen of boys and girls. On noticing 
‘* what it meant,” I perceived that it was 
the dissenters’ petition against the church 
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rates. There lay a parchment sheet undet 
the superintendence of a lad, of, I should 
think, about sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, in the open air, right opposite the en- 
trance-gates ae I was to perceive 
were shut) of St. Philip’s chapel ; a plain 
proof that the petition did not bel to 
that place of worship. While I ed, 
up came a stripling apparently not more 
than fourteen or fifteen years of age, who 
affixed his signature in style, I have 
since heard that even girls were allowed to 
write names thereon. Surely, I thought, 
if this be the way in which petitions are 
got up, they may be denominated, as 
county meetings were some time ago 
‘* mere farces.”’ No Trickery. 
13th March, 1834. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Consist Court, Hereford.—The Rev. 
Arthur Whalley, lecturer in the ish 
Church of Kington, appeared on Thurs- 
day, the 3rd of April, before the Consistory 
Court at Hereford, to receive sentence for 
having violated certain canons of the eccle- 
— law. The sentence was as fol- 
ows :— 

‘*That he, Mr. Whalley, be suspended 
for the term of three years from the exer- 
cise of all his ecclesiastical functions, and 
from the receipts of any emoluments at- 
tached to or arising from them ; that at the 
expiration of the three years he shall ap- 
pear in that court, producing a certificate 
signed by three clergymen of the esta- 
blished church, attesting that during the 
period of his suspension he has been of 
good behaviour and conducted himself with 
morality, and also that he shall, at such 
time of his appearing before that court, 
conform in every respect to the spirit and 
words of the canons which he has at pre- 
sent transgressed, or, failing in either of 
these demands, the suspension shall still 
remain in force and continue so to do, until 
they be complied with; the reverend gen- 
tleman to pay ali costs in this proceeding, 
and the sentence to be publicly proclaimed 
in the parish church of Kington, on the 
6th day of the present month, or on the 
13th, without fail.”’ ; 

After the sentence was concluded, the 
Chancellor said—lI think it but fair to tell 
you, Mr. Whalley, that it is customary, or: 
the passing of a sentence, for the party 
sentenced to give notice that he intends 
appealing from the decision of this court 
to a higher one, 


KENT. 

Gravesend Proprietary Chapel. — This 
building proceeds very rapidly, the walls 
being within a foot or two of their intended 
height. The style is of the simplest gothic. 
There are light buttresses between eve 
window, of which there are seven on eac 
side. The area of the chapel is rectan- 
gular, being about eighty feet long and fifty- 
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three feet wide. The internal decorations 
are to be of avery elegant description, and 
re fittings-up will be appropriate.— Dover 


e Bishop of Rochester presided 
at a monthly meeting of the Blackheath 
District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, held in the 
vestry-room, Greenwich, on Tuesday, 25th 
March, when the Rev. B. S. Finch, B. A., 
the new rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford, was 
unanimously elected a vice-president.— 
Kentish Observer. 

Admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
we vement to a requisition most respect- 
ably signed, a meeting of the gentlemen 
who have been members of the Univer- 
sities was held at the Fountain Hotel, Can- 
terbury, on Friday the 18th inst., to peti- 
tion both Houses of Parliament, against 
the repeal of those tests of conformity to 
the estabiished church which are at pre- 
sent required by the statutes and regula- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge. Notwith- 
standing the short notice which had been 
piven, a numerous body of the clergy and 

aity, from the several deaneries were as- 
sembled by 12 o'clock. W. O. Hammond, 
sq. upon the motion of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon Croft, was called to the chair, 
and addressed the meeting, as did G.Gipps, 
Esq., the Rev. G. Moore, and several other 
gentlemen. The petition was putand car- 
ried unanimously. It received nearly 100 
signatures in the room, and was forwarded 
the same evening to the county members, 
and to Earl Winchelsea, for presentation to 
the House of Lords.— Kentish Observer. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool.—At the Annual Vestry held 
in the Old Church, on Easter Tuesday, the 
churchwardens having proposed a church- 
rate of one penny in the pound, Mr. Amos 
moved as an amendment, that the consi- 
deration of the rate be postponed for six 
months ; which being seconded and a shew 
of hands being taken, the rector decided 
that the decision was in favour of the rate : 
on which Mr. Amos demanded a poll. 
The usual expedients of party-coloured 
placards were distributed liberally upon 
the walls, calling upon the dissenters to 
assert their rights, but they would not an- 
swer the call; and out of a population of 
165,000, only 195 persons could be found to 
oppose the rate. At the close of the poll, 
the numbers were 

For the rate, 477 persons, 

Against, - 195 : 
leaving a majority of 284 persons, and 1171 
votes in favour of the rate. In the ad- 
joining parishes of Walton and Childwall, 
there was no opposition to the rate at all. 
In the township of West Derby, an oppo- 
sition was made, and a poll demanded ; and 


1718 votes. 
547 


the numbers were for the rate - 
Against - 7 
Majority in favour - 53 
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Radicalism at a Distount.—We extract 
the following from the Manchester Courier 
of Saturday ; it clearly shews the descrip- 
tion of persons holding radical opinions in 
the populous town of Manchester, at the 
same time that it exhibits their trouble- 
some and dissatisfied spirit :— 

** Election of Churchwardens.—N otwith- 
standing repeated attempts to induce the 
radical faction to abandon a contest which 
exhibited nothing on their part but a dis- 
position to annoy their more respectable 
opponents, the poll was kept open by these 
worthies until the end of the seventh day, 
when the result was declared to be as fol- 
lows :— 

FOR THE ORIGINAL MOTION. 

Persons Assessed at Votes 

1256 .....0++ LLL,9301. ....6. 3,335 

FOR THE AMENDMENT, 

Persons Assessed at Votes 

GFF ccnbons - 7,B8B9l. ..e.0. 520 
In other words, the majority is to the mi- 
nority as 25 to 10 in persons; in votes 
more than 6 tol; and in assessments more 
than 14 to 1! The assessments, of the ma- 
jority average 89. 2s. each ; those of the 
minority, 15/. 16s. With this statement: 
before us, it is unnecessary to ask on which 
side the respectable portion of the parish- 
ioners recorded their votes ; and the result 
shows the true dimensions of the import- 
ance of those worthies who created such a 
disgraceful uproar at the parish table. We 
are happy to add, that in Liverpool, not 
only the original lists of parochial officers, 
but the church-rate for the present year, 
were carried, after two days’ polling, by 
large majorities.”— Northampton Herald, 

April 19. 

Lloquence.—At a meeting of Dissenters, 
held a few days since at Manchester, a 
speaker described the proposed Marriage 
Bill as ‘‘ the first half-inch of the shank 
end of a leg of mutton, which had neither 
meat, sinews, nor marrow about it, and 
which was hardly fit to throw toa curdog.”, 
To what class of persons is oratory like this 
adapted '—Bath Herald. 

New Church at Lytham.—The first stone 
of'a new church in this improving watering - 
was laid on Thursday, 27th March, 

y Thomas Clifton, Esq., of Lytham Hall, 
in the presence of a large number of spec- 
taiors, and with the usual ceremonies. 
The new edifice, which will be a beautiful 
— structure, is designed to accommo- 

ate 700; and 270 sittings in the galleries 
have been set apart for the free use of the 
poor, At first, it was merely intended to 
en the church, Mr. Clifton having 
munificently offered to make the alteration 
at his own expense, but several of the 
neighbouring residents having liberally 
come forward—one benevolent lady alone 
subscribing 3001.—it was resolved that the 
church should be rebuilt altogether. Mr. 


Clifton subscribed 500/; and fourteen farm- 
ers, inaddition to theirsubstriptions, hand- 
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somely came forward and gave the free use 
of their carts for a certain number of days ; 
and what is more pleasing still, thirteen 
labourers, whose subsistence depends upon 
their labour, have sacrificed the whole of 
their living for a certain number of days, 
to ee mogy the object in view. 

ociety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—A Special General Meeting of this 
Society will be held at the Society’s House, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on Friday, the 2nd 
of May, at one o'clock, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the appointment 
of a k and Tract Committee, to con- 
sist of seven members of the society, with 
three of the bishops as referees ; and to 
which committee all questions relating to 
books and tracts shall be referred. 

A handsome building, intended as the 

residence for the rector of St. Dunstan’s 
church, Fleet-street, has just been com- 
pleted on the west side of the church. 
rhe front and east side are ornamented 
with semicircular oriel windows ; they are 
faced with stone, and are divided by per- 
pendicular and cross mullions into eight 
compartments. A neat stone cornice, sur- 
mounted by a dwarf mounted balustrade, 
terminates the building. 
_ Lord Bexley has accepted the office of 
President of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in the room of the late Lord 
Teignmouth. 

A meeting of representatives of the 
‘* Dissenting Body” from different parts 
of the kingdom, will take place in the 
metropolis in the early part of the month 
of May next. At a meeting of the de- 
puties, held on Wednesday, the subject 
of the marriage contract was brought for- 
ward ; and, after a long discussion, the 
following resolution was agreed to :— 

“Resolved — That, in the opinion of 
this deputation, marriage ought to be con- 
sidered as a civil contract. That, after 
due publicity, the act of registration in 
the presence of, and with the assent of 

parties, before competent witnesses, 
by an official responsible registrar, should 
constitute the legal act. As to the religi- 
ous part of the ceremony, it should 
left to the parties to adopt such modes as 
they think proper.”-—The Patriot. 

e congregation of St. John’s church, 
Bethnal-green, have unanimously voted a 
piece of plate to the Rev. John Parry, 
rector of St. John, Wapping, their late 
minister, in testimony of the zeal with 
which he discharged the duties of bis 
sacred office. 

The Rev. Mr. Weight, assistant to the 
late Rev. Rowland Hill, is about to resign 
18 connexion with the dissenting interest, 
and to take orders in the Church of Eng- 
land.— Standard. 

A deputation from the university of 
Oxford, with the Duke of Wellington, as 
Chancellor, at their head, presented a 
petition to the King, at St. James’s Palace, 
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on. Wednesday, the 16th instant, pone | 
granting degrees (with the same names) 
to the members of the London University, 
The same morning, another deputation, 
consisting of the Lord Mayor, and the 
usual officers, presented a counter peti- 
tion to his Majesty. Thus the “ bane and 
antidote” are both before the King. 

Royal Musical Festival, 1834.— The order 
of the performances in Westminster Abbey 
will be as follows :— 

Tuesday, June 24. — Haydn’s Oratorio, 
**The Creation,” and a Selection from 
Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.”’ 

Thursday, June 26.—A Selection from 
the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 

» Beethoven, and other Pre eee 
and Handel's Oratorio, ‘‘ Israel in t.’ 

Saturday, June 28.—Selection from Han- 
del’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Sampson,” and from the 
Works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Purcell, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and other 
eminent Composers. 

Tuesday, July 1.—Handel’s Sacred Ora- 
torio, ‘‘ The Messiah,” by command of her 
Majesty. ' 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

The parish of Middleton Cheney have 
introduced the plan of paying the la- 
bourers employed on the parish . 

The visitation of the Rev. the Archdea- 
con of Northampton is appointed to be 
holden at the following times and places :— 
At Towcester, May 12; Northampton, May 
13 ; Kettering, May 14; Oundle, May 15; 
Stamford, May 16. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On Tuesday, the ist instant, at the 
Easter meeting for the parish of Tyne- 
mouth, after the accounts of the church- 
wardens had been audited, a church-rate 
of 2d. in the pound, on the half rental, for 
the ensuing year, was — but, on 
a show of hands being taken, there ap- 
peared a majority against the rate. A 
poll was then demanded, which was ap- 
pointed for the 2nd and 3rd instant ; and 
at the close of the poll there appeared— 
For the rate, 388 ; against it, 162; ma- 
jority, 226.—Neweastle Chronicle. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford Grand Musical Festival, at the 
Installation of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington Chancellor of the University.—There 
will be four concerts in the theatre at . 
Oxford, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, the 10th, 11th, }2th, and 
13th of June next. The first performance 
will be Dr. Crotch’s new Oratorio, ‘‘ The 
Captivity of Judah.” The most eminent 
vocal i tal 


instrumen will be 
engaged. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer; Con-) 
ductor, Dr. Crotch, professor of music in ) 


the University of Oxford. . 

‘On Thursda , a ~ a a 
held by W. Thorp, Esq., Mayor, it was 
ee a resolved that the sum of 50/. 
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should be subscribed in aid of the erection 
of a district church in the parish of St. 
Thomas, in this city. At the same council, 
it was unanimously resolved, that the sum 
of five guineas should annually be sub- 
scribed to the Radcliffe Lunatic Asylum. 
—Onrford Herald. 

The Wellington Scholarship.—lt is in- 
tended by the University of Oxford to 
found a scholarship to commemorate the 
election of the Duke of Wellington as the 
Chancellor, which will be presented to 
the successful candidate for the Newdigate 
prize this year. The successful competi- 
tor for the honour will be required to 
write an English composition on some 
subject hereafter to be named. This 
is as it should be: it will form a fit 
pendant to the Pitt scholarship, at Cam- 
bridge ; and the Eldon scholarship, at 
Oxtord.— Northampton Herald. 

Banbury.—The annual meeting of the 
inhabitants of this parish was held at the 
church, on Friday, April 4th, for the 
choice of churchwardens and examining 
the accounts. The Kev. Mr. Rushton 
was called to the chair ; and the business 
of the day commenced by reading the 
items of expenditure trom the year 1832, 
(which, from an irregularity in the last 
year’s proceedings, the passing of the 
accounts had been considered illegal ;) 
they were now passed unanimously. Mr. 
Francillon’s next objection was to the 
charge for sacramental wine, alleging that 
those who partook of it ought to pay ; but 
his amendment to strike this item out 
was not seconded. ‘There were some other 
objections raised in regard to the payment 
of the singers, but eventually the accounts 
were passed without further opposition. 
A rate of four pence in the pound was 
then proposed, being two pence for last 
year, and the same for the present, on 
which Mr. Francillon moved an amend- 
ment that the grant be postponed for six 
weeks, forthe churchwardens to endeavour 
to raise the amount necessary by voluntary 
subscription, but it was negatived ; and, 
upon the original motion being put, another 
amendment was proposed—viz. that the 
rate be reduced to three pence in the 
pound ; this was also negatived, and the 
original motion was carried by a great 
majority. The business of the day con- 
cluded by the thanks of the meeting 
being voted to the Reverend Chairman for 
his impartial conduct on this occasion.— 
Northampton Herald, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Charterhouse- Hinton Allotments. —Thurs- 
day last being the day fixed for receiving 
the half-yearly rents of the tenants holding 
land let out according to the Allotment 
System, a most excellent dinner was given 
to them at the Dolphin inn, in that parish, 
by Mrs. Symonds and Miss Humphreys, 
of Hinton Abbey, the proprietors of the 


land ; twenty-six labouring men sitting 
down to a plentiful dinner of roast beef, 

three roast and boiled legs of mutton, 
with abundant supply of vegetables, 
cheese, and beer. Harold Brooke, Fsq., 
of Hinton Abbey, and the Rev. T. Spencer, 
the minister of the parish, were present , 

and had the pleasure of witnessing the 
hilarity with which these deserving per- 
sons partook of the provisions which the 
liberality of their kind landlords had 
provided. The rents, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, were paid with the greatest 
punctuality. 

Quarter Sessions.—A_ bill for preventing 
the interference of the Spring Assizes 
with the April Quarter Sessions, brought 
in by Mr. Sandford, M.P. for West 
Somerset, and Mr. Miles, M.P. for East 
Somerset, has recently been printed. The 
preamble states that, by an Actof the first 
William 1V., itis directed that the justices 
of the peace in every county, riding, or 
division, shall hold their General Quarter 
Sessions in the first week after the 28th 
of December, and in the first week after 
the 3ist of March. The bill then states 
that, in some counties, the time fixed for 
holding the Spring Assizes interferes with 
the due holding of the last-mentioned 
(Juarter Sessions, and that general Ses- 
sions held at other times of the year are 
not Quarter Sessions, within the intent 
of various Acts of Parliament which give 
jurisdiction to justices of the peace ; it is, 
ther efore, proposed to be enacted that, 
in every county, the Justices at the Epi- 
phany Sessions may name two magis- 
trates, who shall be empowered, as _ soon 
may be after the time for holding the 
Spring Assizes shall be appointed, to fix 
the day for holding the next General 
Quarter Sessions for such county, so as 
such time shall not be earlier than the 
15th of March, nor later than the 15th 
of April, and give notice of the day so 
fixed by an advertisement in the news- 
papers ; and in every such case it shall 
not be necessary to hold any Sessions 
in the week next after the 3ist of March. 
But when no other day shall be fixed by 
the justices as aforesaid, the General 
Quarter Sessions shall be holden in the 
week next after the 3Ist of March, as by 
the Act 1 William LV. they are required. 

Society fur Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor.—The Twenty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Bath and Bedmin- 
ster Committees of the above excellent 
Societies was held, April 2nd, at the 
Assembly Rooms, the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in the chair. The ser- 
mon at the Abbey, in the morning, was 
preached by the Rev. H. Mogg, from 
2 Tim. 1.15. The children taught at the 
Society’s Schools in Bath, amounting to 


upwards of 2000, were present, and formed 
a very interesting feature of the morning's 
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celebration. 
of issues from the 
10,705, whereas, in 1835, the issues were 
36,615 , so that, in nearly the same period, 


In the year 1820, the amount 
Bath district were 


whilst the Parent Society has nearly 
doubled its issues, the issues of the Bath 
district, which are an integral portion of 
the Society’s aggregate issues, have in- 
creased between three and four fold. The 
fifth resolution was moved by William 
Jetis, Esq. : ‘‘ That the best thanks of this 
Committee are especially due to Joshua 
Watson, Esq., for his long, valuable, and 
liberal services as treasurer of the Parent 
Society ;” and he stated that few there 
are who belong to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge who had not 
heard of Mr. Watson's zealous services in 
its support, whose anxiety to promote the 
cause of the church of England, of the 
national schools of England, and of this 
society, had been great indeed ; to mention 
every instance of it would be impossible, 
but some cases there were which ought to 
be mentioned. First, he gave up a very 
lucrative business, in order that he might 
devote himself exclusively and gratuitously 
to the welfare of this society; secondly, 
by the report of the Incorporated Society 
for the Building of Churches and Chapels, 
it appeared that he presented three several 
donations of 100 guineas each ; and again, 
at his own private cost, he purchased the 
chapel which formerly belonged to the 
residence of the Bishops of Ely, in Ely- 
place, Holborn, which he fitted up ata 
total expense of nearly 3000/. ; and this 
further endowed, for the accommodation 
of 1000 children belonging to the Central 
National Schools of London. He had 
retired, but to the infinite regret of all 
who knew and could appreciate his high 
worth; and, accompanied by the earnest 
prayers of this Society that amended 
health might await him on this side of 
the grave; and that, when he should be 
called to a final rest from his earthly 
labours, his spirit, through the sacrifice of 
Him in whom he trusted, may be wafted 
toa blessed immortality. Mr. Jeffs then 
begged his Lordship’s indulgence and 
that of the meeting, while he passed from 
a contemplation of the character of him 
who had shewn himself so ardent a friend 
to the National Schools of England, to 
the more immediate subject of the Na- 
tional Schools of Bath; and he here re- 
ferred to the loss one of their oldest 
friends, in the person of the late Rev. 
Stafford Smith, who, for the protracted 
period of no less than fifty-four years, had 
been the steady supporter of that venerable 
society. Mr. Smith, it should also be 
mentioned, had bequeathed the sum of 
100/, to the National Schools of this place. 
Mr. Jeffs concluded by earnestly request- 
ing subscriptions at Messrs. Hobhouse’s 
bank, and the attendance of those present 
at the examination, fancy sale, and dinner, 
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which will be at Weymouth House this 
day at lY, and to-morrow, at 2 o'clock. 
(Applause.) W. M. Pinder, Esq., se- 
conded the resolution. Thanks were 
voted to the Rev. Il. Mogg for his sermon 
at the Abbey. On the motion of Colonel 
Daubeney, seconded by the Mayor, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted by 
acclamation to the Right Reverend 
Chairman for his kindness in presiding 
on the present occasion. The meeting 
then separated. The collection at the 
Rooms amounted to 13/. ls. 2d., and that 
atthe Abbey, in the morning, to 24/. 185.74. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Ata vestry meeting of the parish of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, held on Monday, the 
Rey. the Rector of Bath presiding, the pa- 
rishioners present determined, by a large 
majority, that the yearly allowance of 1501, 
to the curate should continue to be paid from 
the same sources as heretofore. Mr. Skrine 
was re-elected to the office of sexton for 
the year ensuing; and a resolution was 
almost unanimously passed, that the usual 
sum be granted from the church funds for 
the support of the choir. Mr. Lee was 
re-elected churchwarden ; and Mr. John 
Stokes was appointed the other church- 
warden, in the room of Mr. Charles Hunt, 
retired. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to the Rev. the Rector for his 
courteous and impartial conduct in the 
chair. ‘The vestry was most respectably 
attended.— Bath Chronicle, April 3. 

The Bishop of Bathand Wells.—Amongst 
the daily acts of benevolence and charity 
performed by this venerable prelate, Ins 
Lordship last week granted new leases for 
three lives (without taking any fine or he- 
riot), to fifteen cottagers within the manor 
of Banwell. To further his Lordship’s 
good intentions, his steward also liberally 
remitted the whole of his fees on the 
leases, thereby conferring a lasting bene- 
faction to those deserving men and their 
numerous families, who had been recom 
mended to his Lordship'’s notice, for their 
great industry and sobriety, by a gentle- 
man interested in their welfare. — Bath 
Herald. 

Abbey Church, Bath.—It is in contem- 
plation to erect a new organ in the Abbey 
Church, on a scale similar to the one lately 
put up in York Minster; the present in- 
strument being out of character with the 
building, and not sufficiently powerful for 
so large a church, added to which, it is in 
a bad state of repair. — Bath Paper. 

The important question as to whether 
the dissenters may expect co-operation 
from the Wesleyan Methodists in their 
present attempt to sever the church esta- 
hlishment from the state, has been set at 
rest by an official declaration on the part 
of that large and powerful body, that thei 
feelings ure friendly to the establishment. 
The Methodists are favourably circum- 
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stanced as to the means of making such a 
declaration. ‘The Wesleyan Methodist Ma- 
gazine 1s an official publication, the editor 


- of which is appointed by, and speaks in 


behalf of, the Conference. The organ of 
the whole Methodist body has spoken ; 
and the position taken on the part of that 
powerful community is that of friendliness, 
and not enmity towards the church.— Bath 
Gazette. 

The late Rev. John Wesley would never 
allow or sanction the title ‘‘ Dissenter” to 
be applied to his members, nor would he 
permit his places of worship to be under 
the designation, ‘‘ Church or Meeting- 
house ;”’ and it must be well remembered 
by many of his hearers, that during his 
regular visits to this city (Bristol), in the 
months of March and September, his 
** New Room, Broadmead” (as it was then 
called), was open for public worship on 
Sabbath-day mornings, and the service 
strictly in accordance with the ritual of the 
established church, and performed only by 
himself, his brother, or by a regular or- 
dained clergyman; and on his return to 
London that service was dispensed with 
during his absence ; the place of worship 
closed in church hours, and his own 
preachers were expected to pay their de- 
votions in the national church, and which 
was generally complied with.— Bath Chron. 

At Chard, says the Somersetshire Gazette 
—and let this be noted,—the dissenters 
are paying off their tradespeople who dared 
to sign the petition for the church! This 
18 toleration and liberality. 

At a numerous and highly respectable 
half-yearly meeting of the rate-payers of 
Wrington, it was resolved that the Rev. 
John Vane, the rector, having made over 
to the parish all fees for monuments 
erected in the parish church, no fee what- 
ever be demanded for the erection of the 
proposed monument to the late Mrs. Han- 
nah More.— Bath Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


On the day of the funeral of the Rev. 
Thomas Walker, 45 years the incumbent 
of the Collegiate Church of Wolverhamp- 
ton, the shops in the town were closed, 
and his remains were followed by many of 
the clergy, the churchwardens, overseers, 
select vestry, and upwards of 200 gentle- 
men of the town. 

Iwo pieces of plate are to be presented 
by the inhabitants of Bilston to the Rev. 
W. Leigh, and the Rev. H. S. Fletcher.— 
Western Luminary. 

On Thursday, the Srd instant, a numer- 
ous meeting of the clergy of the archdea- 
conry of Stafford took place in the chancel 
of St. Mary’s church, in that town, to con- 
sider the propriety of addressing the 
Bishop on the present state and prospects 
of the established church. Archdeacon 
Hodson presided on the occasion. the 
meeting came to the determination, unani- 
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mously, not only to address the Bishop, 
but also to petition the King and both 
Houses of Parliament on the subject.—Se- 
lopian Journal, 


SUFFOLK. 

On Tuesday morning, the 25th ult., 
Pakenham church, Suffolk, was discovered 
to be on fire by two women who were 
going out to wash. Considerable damage 
is done to the roof part, which fell in upon 
the organ. ‘The fire is supposed to have 


originated in a flue which runs along the 
wall from a stove. 
SUSSEX. 

Ten painted windows, the munificent 
gift of our Rev. Vicar and his family, in 
addition to the three already presented 
by them to St. Peter’s, have arrived here 
this week, and workmen have been em- 
ployed at the church since Monday in put- 
ting them up. They are executed by Mr. 
Collins, and are truly beautiful. The 
whole of the Te Deum is introduced into 
them, which has a very happy effect.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

All Souls’ Church, Brighton.—The con- 
secration of this church took place on the 
3rd instant; and it may be acceptable to 
some of our readers to have a brief outline 
of the circumstances under which it was 
erected. About twelve months ago, the 
attention of the public was drawn to the 
inadequacy of church accommodation for 
the poor in Brighton. A census was insti- 
tuted, and the poor population of the pa- 
rish was found to consist of above 18,000, 
exclusive of servants, of bedridden per- 
sons, and of children under the age of five 
years. The free sittings in all the places 
of worship belonging to the establishment 
were 3590. This disproportion needs no 
comment. A committee was formed, and 
application having been made to the So- 
ciety for the Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels, the Board of that 
association voted a grant of 500/. This 
was followed by a muniticent donation on 
the part of Mr. Laurence Peel of 200 gui- 
neas; and the clergy, one and all, much to 
their honour, made themselves responsi- 
ble to a lady for a loan of 10001., which 
she kindly consented to advance for the 
promotion of this good work. These ex- 
amples were not without effect, as the 
printed circular now in our hands abun- 
dantly testifies. The high, as well asthe 
humble, contributed, Ofterings were made 
by the poor of Pimlico, by the fishermen, 
by the charity schools, and by the privates 
of the Ist dragoon guards. The altar 
and reading desk were not forgotten. Ano- 
nymous and liberal presents of sacramental 
plate, Bibles, and Prayer-books, were sent 
to the vicarage. The fees of the Registrar, 
of the Chancellor of the Diocese, and of 
two professional legal gentlemen residing 
in Brighton, most generously resigned, 
deserve to be included in these acts of 
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bounty. The first stone of the church was 
laid by the Rev. H. M. Wagner, on the 
29th of June, 1833 ; and this sacred editice 
was opened for divine worship on ‘lhurs- 
day, the 3rd instant. Thus, in the course 
of a few short months, a structure, simple 
and appropriate to its object, and reflecting 
much credit on its architect and builder, 
Mr. Mew, has been reared, and will, we 
trust, be a source of blessing and improve- 
ment to thousands. ‘The fruits of the dis- 
course, a8 might be expected, were abun- 
dant, amounting to 100/, 2s, Sd. His 
Lordship will not, we trust, forget Brigh- 
ton, where, by his dignified and urbane 
demeanour, he has left too favourable an 
impression to be himself forgotten.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

On Friday, the 4th instant, the Bishop 
of Chichester held a Confirmation, pursu- 
ant to the notice which had been given, at 
St. Peter's Church, where, although the 
regular period for this sacred rite had been 
anticipated by two years, no less than six 
hundred persons of both sexes, belonging 
to this and one or two neighbouring pa- 
rishes, availed themselves, we are happy 
to say, of the opportunity afforded by the 
Diocesan’s presence at Brighton. Among 
these were several of an advanced age, in- 
cluding one or two soldiers; and the beha- 
viour of the whole was most exemplary. 
The whole service was very linpressive. 
Many of the clergy were present; the 
Rev. the Vicar and Rev. T. Cooke offi- 
ciating; the Rev. W. Raymond, the 
Bishop’s Chaplain, Revs. G. H. Langdon, 
T.'Lrocke, Robert Anderson, H. V. Elhott 
and J. S. M. Anderson, the Rev. Drs. Eve- 
rard, Proctor, and Hooker, Rev. ‘T. Roo- 
per (of the Wick), Rev. C. Townshend, 
G. Hoper, xc. The Bishop, in the course 
oi the ceremony, delivered a discourse to 
the numerous audience, consisting of spec- 
tators and candidates for confirmation ; and 
on the following Sunday preached twice,— 
in the morning at St. Peter's, and in the 
afternoon at the parish church,—on each 
occasion to crowded congregations. We 
ought to add that the Bishop expressed 
his satisfaction at the admirable order and 
arrangements made by the churchwardens 
on the occasions when his Lordship offi- 
ciated both in St. Peter's and All Souls.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Birmingham Gacsette of last week 
says, ‘* Thursday being the day on which 
the choice of church and chapel wardens 
took place, St. Martin’s church exhibited 
the same scene of overbearing violence of 
conduct to which the parishioners have 
now for some time been accustomed. The 
chair was filled by the Rector, but the 
strength of the party around the Rev. T. 
M‘Donnell, the Roman catholic priest, 
enabled him to assume the office of leader 
and dictator on the occasion, and to carry 

the election of whomsoever he pleased as 
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the Protestant officials of the parish.” At 
Aston, near Birmingham, the friends of 
the establishment shewed a more proper 
spirit. They completely defeated a party 
assembled to thrust an obnoxious person 
upon the parish as churchwarden, carrying 
the election of a respectable person by 484 
to 18% On Wednesday a silver waiter 
was presented to the Rev. N. Morgan, 
Vicar of Aston, as a tribute of respect for 
the manly conduct of the reverend gentle- 
man at the late vestry meeting. 
WILTSHIRE, 

The nineteenth Report of the Salisbury 
Diocesan and District Committee for South 
Wilts,in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which was read at 
the last quarterly meeting, is now printed ; 
and weare happy to find in it the following 
gratifying statements respecting its re- 
ceipts and the distribution of its religious 
publications during the year past :—The 
amount of receipts, including the balance 
of last year, is 4771. 17s. ¢d.; whilst the 
expenditure has been S87/. 16s. 1d.; leav- 
ing a balance of 90/1. Is. Id. to meet any 
future calls on the aid of the society. The 
distribution of religious books during the 
year, in the district of Salisbury and its 
neighbourhood has been as follows: — 
Bibles, 388 ; Testaments and Psalters, 549 ; 
Prayer Books, 1,009; other bound books, 
609; half-bound and stitched, 5,640; and 
card-papers, &c., 1,814—making a total 
of 8,009,—Salisbury Herald. 

The Poor of Wroughton.—The state of 
the agricultural poor in this neighbour- 
hood is most alarming. A lamentable 
change has recently taken place in their 
moral condition ; and to what particular 
cause to attribute it, otherwise than to the 
great increase of beer-shops, it would be 
difficult to determine. It having been 
generally known, that a notice was in- 
tended to be given in the parish church on 
Sunday se’nnight regarding some proposed 
alteration in the workhouse, and to call a 
meeting of the paymasters to consider the 
subject, a great number of the labourers 
purposely attended, and immediately after 
the notice was read, every one of them, in 
the most daring manner, left the church ; 
several of whom lighted their pipes, and 
actually smoked them on the tombstones 
in the church-yard! On Sunday last, a 
still gre.ter number of the poor attended 
the church. The notice was repeated im- 
mediately before the sermon was delivered; 
and again, every poor man, woman, and 
child, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, walked out; but observing some 
strangers in the church-yard, they quickly 
dispersed. A few days since, one of the 
labourers, for someoffence, was band-bolted 
to the constable, for the purpose of be- 
ing conducted to the gaol. On passing 
through the village of Wroughton, he went 
upto Mr, Codrington, (a highly respected 
gentleman of the parish), and = after 
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swearing that immediately he returned 
from prison, he would burn all his pro- 
perty, he seized Mr. C. by the cravat with 
his disengaged hand, and nearly strangled 
him. Indeed, so determined was the 
wretch to do him some injury, that the 
cravat was obliged to be severed with a 
knife, before Mr. Codrington could be li- 
berated from the tellow’s grasp. Another 
labourer, whose child was burnt to death 
at Eleombe last week, went to a beer- 
house soon after the accident had occurred, 
and on coming out, he met the Rev. Mr. 
Codrington (the clergyman of the parish 
of Wroughton), to whom, with great har- 
dihood, he thus addressed himself :—‘* 1 
mean to have my child buried in the 
church, You have had a child buried 
there, and | have as much right as you 
have to do so. I'll be d—d if my child 
shan’t be buried there as well as yours.” — 
Devizes Gazette. 

A pamphlet has just been printed at the 
Roman Catholic Press, at Bath, which 
designates the prelates of the protestant 
church as ‘‘ Act of Parhament Bishops ;” 
speaks of the tithes of the poor man’s po- 
tato ground ‘* feeding the fat carcass of a 
law-church wolf in sheep’s clothing, whose 
only duty is that of fleecing the flock ;” de- 
clares that protestanism was conceived in 
falsehood, and therefore can be supported 
only by fraud and deceit; and calls several 
of the established clergy of the neighbour- 
hood by name ‘ clerical mountebanks, mot- 
ley confounders of the Scriptures, liars, 
detractors, fabricators, and impostors !""— 
Wilts Herald. 

Our Venerable Diocesan has received 
an address from the clergy of the Deanery 
of Wallingford, in Berkshire, expressive 
of their veneration for the sacred office 
which he so ably fills, and of their confi- 
dence that he will maintain at al] times 
the interests of the church. The clergy 
who have signed the address, also declare 
their willingness to acquiesce in any mea- 
sures that may be deemed necessary by 
their spiritual and ecclesiastical rulers, to 
strengthen and consolidate the discipline 
and polity of the church, at the same that 
they protest against any suppression of her 
scriptural doctrines, and any innovation 
upon the primitive practice in religious 
ministrations, or upon the apostolic offices 
of bishops, priests, and deacons. ‘To this 
address the Bishop of Salisbury has re- 
turned a suitable answer,in which he thanks 
the clergy of the deanery of Wallingford for 
their kind sentiments towards himself, and 
expresses the great gratification afforded 
to him by their declaration, and his readi- 
ness to co-operate in maintaining the same 
to the utmost of his power.— Salisbury 
Journal, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A quarterly meeting of the Worcester 
Deanery District Committee of the Society 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was 
held atthe Episcopal Palace on Wednesday, 
March 16th, when a statement was made 
by the Rev. Allen Wheeler, the secretary, 
of the number of books which had been 
issued within the last quarter, which was 
as follows :— Bibles, 107 ; Testaments, 
146; Prayer-books, 518; bound books, 
134; tracts, 1360; school cards, 663; 
psalters, 30 ; making a total of 2966. This 
exceeds the number distributed in the pre- 
ceding quarter by 2031; the total number 
— in that quarter having been 
935. 

We understand that the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists of this city have agreed to a Peti- 
tion to both Houses of Parliament, to the 
same effect as those presented from the 
congregations assembling at Angel-street 
and Silver-street. But in this case, as in 
other towns, the minister does not act with 
the laity.-- Worcester Journal. 

We have sincere pleasure in noticing 
an instance of good feeling (equally ho- 
nourable and gratifying to all parties) 
evinced by the inhabitants of Fladbury 
toward their highly respected curate, the 
Rev. William Ashmead Pruen, B.D., who 
for twenty-seven years filled that office. 
The inhabitants, or rather the parishioners 
and householders, on his being separated 
from them, one and all contributed towards 
the purchase of a very elegant silversalver, 
to present him as a memorial of their es- 
teem. The salver (which weighs 104 
ounces, and has a suitable inscription) 
was manufactured by our fellow-citizen, 
Mr. James Powell, of the Cross,—Wor- 
cester Journal, April 17. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Leeds Lay Declaration.—The Leeds de- 
claration of the laity of the church of 
England, in support of the establishment, 
is progressing very satisfactorily. At a 
meeting of the committee for superintend- 
ing the business, held at the Court House 
on Monday, Henry Hall, Esq. in the chair, 
signatures were handed in to the amount 
of 4000, most of which had been spontane- 
ously affixed. It was resolved that the 
time for receiving signatures should be 
extended to Easter Tuesday, when the 
committee will meet again to receive fur- 
ther reports, and a number of gentlemen 
were to solicit, in the mean time, the sig- 
natures of the inhabitants of Leeds in the 
several divisions of the township.— Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

Methodists and the Church.—The Wes- 
leyan Methodists of Hull, as a body, dis- 
claim all interference with the church 
question, by public advertisement. In this 
ey act wisely and well.— Ibid. 

On Sunday, March 50th, the Wesleyan 
ministers at Rochdale refused to allow the 
dissenters’ petition to lie at their chapel 
for signature.—/bid. 

The sum of 7,400/, has been subscribed 
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towards the building of the Yorkshire 
school for the blind, to be erected in me- 
mory of Mr. Wilberforce, as well as annual 
subscriptions to the amount of 300. Go- 
vernment is to be applied to for a grant of 
crown land for a site.— Exeter Western Lu- 
minary. 

Observance of the Lord’s Day.—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of the city of 
York and its vicinity, who are friendly to 
a revision of the laws relating to the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s-day, at the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, Fossgate, was held on Thurs- 
day, Aprilthe 3d, at twelve o'clock, for the 
purpose of considering upon and adopting 
a petition to Parliament, in favour of the 
above object.— Yorkshireman. 


WALES. 


Cardiff. — (From a Correspondent.) — On 
Easter Monday the parishioners assembled 
in the vestry of the church of St. John the 
Baptist, for the purpose of granting a fresh 
rate for the use of the church for the ensu- 
ing year. Onthe churchwarden proposing 
one shilling in the pound as sufficient for 
the required purpose, not only was consent 
given without one opposing voice, but a 
readiness was expressed tu increase the 
umount, if necessary. The meeting, at 


THE MONTH, 


GAl 


which the curate, the Rev. H. G. Graham, 
presided, afforded a most delightful con- 
trast to the stormy and unchristian-like 
discussions which have disgraced similar 
discussions in many other places, 


IRELAND, 

The late Bishop of Derry’s Tomb.—The 
beautiful piece of sculpture which Behnes 
lately executed for the subscription tomb 
of this prelate, was erected last week in 
the Cathedral of Derry, at the right side 
of the altar, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomson. The execution of the work 
has given very general satisfaction. The 
plinth bears the following inscription :— 
‘* Sacred to the memory of the Hon. and 
Right Rev. William Knox, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry. This monument has 
been erected by the clergy and laity of all 
denominations of his diocese, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of that tolerant and 
Christian spirit which for 27 years marked 
his episcopate; that munificence which 
reared and fostered the public institutions 
of this city ; and that unaffected benevo- 
lence which, animating and adorning his 
life, secured the gratitude and even the 
affections of all classes of society. He 
died the 10th of July, 1831, in the 7st 
year of his age.” — Times. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 


CO POOLEOOOLO OC OLOOOE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Bowdler’s Sermons on the Church Service. 


I2mo. 5s. 6d, 


Tucker’s Sermons. 2 vols, 12mo. Qs. 

Piain and Practical Sermons, By the Rev. T. 
Biddulph, I2mo. 3s. 

Sermons. By John Baxton Marsden, M.A. 
lzmo. 6s. 

Howell's Sermons. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 
Davidson’s Pocket Commentary on the New 
Testament. 24mo. 48. 

Conversational Exercises on the Gospels. 2 vols. 
ismo, 5s. 

The Rev. E. Bickersteth’s Sermon on the 
Redeemer’s Advent. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


A Series of Lay Sermons. By the Ettrick Shep- 
s herd. 12mo. 7s. 

Edwards's Memoirs of the Rey. Elias Cornelius; 
with Preface by Jones. 12mo. 3s, 6d, 

Life of Samuel Drew. 8vo. 128, 

Sidney's Life of the Rev. R. Hill; with Portrait. 
SvOo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. B. Woodd. royal 12mo. 6s. 

Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford. Vol. I. 8vo. 
18s, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Richard Watson. By the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
son. Vol.I, 8vo. 10s. ; 

Aristophanes, Piutus, with English Notes, by 
Cookesley. Svo. 78. 6s. 

An Easter Offering. 1/. 1s. 


Heraud’s Judgment of the Flood. Imperial 8vo. 


1d. Is. 
Life of Lady Jane Grey, for Young Persons,&c. 
SvO. 45, 





Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Account of his Ma 
jesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia. 2 vols. 
8vo. Plates. 1/. 8s. 

Sir James Sutherland’s Map of Part of Persia ,; 
forming a Companion to the above. 3 sheets, 
coloured, 1/4, 18. 

Journey to the North of India, over-land from 
England, through Russia, &c. By Lieut. 
Conolly ; with Map and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 88. 

The Book of Butterflies. 
Vol. III. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 

A Year at Hartlebury. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s, 

Valpy’s Classical Library. Vol, LU. and last— 
Livy. Vol. VII. 4s. 6d. 

Ramadge on Consumption, 8vo. 88. 

Public Record Commission : Nicolas’s Proceed- 
ings, &c. of the Privy Council of England, 
from Richard I], to Henry V. 2 vols. royal 
S8vo, 14. 5s. 

Shaw’s Parish Officer. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Attersall’s Curate of Marsden. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Wallace’s Mathematical Calculator ; or, Tables 


By Captain Brown, 


of Logarithms of Numbers. I8mo. 3s, 
Millhouse’s Destinies of Man, 12mo. 58, 
Finden’s Illustrations to Byron’s Works. 3 vols, 


complete. Royal 8vo. 4/, 13s. 6d. 
Prichard’s Natural History of Animals. 
8s. 6d. 


8vo. 


Earpshaw’s Theory of Statics. 8vo. 148, 
Longfield’s Political Economy. #vo. 6s. 
Holman’s Travels. Vol. I. 8vo. 148. 


Blackburn’s Architectural and Historical Ac- 
count of Crosby’s Plans. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
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IN THE PRESS. 


Observations cn an Address, &c. by T. Binney, 
reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer ; 
with Notes, &c. 

A Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P., on the 
relative Numbers, Influence, and Benevolence 
of Churchmen and of Dissenters. 

A Second Edition of Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on 
Christian Ethics. 

Six Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy, de- 
livered at Sion Chapel, Bradford. By the Rev. 
B. Godwin, Author of Lectures on Colonial 
Slavery. Forming the first Part of a Course 
of Lectures on Infidelity. 

Lays for the Dead. By Mrs. Opie. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. Evans. 

The People’s Debt to the National Church; in a 
series of Readings, Historical, Biographical, 
and Doctrinal, Vols. I and Il, containing the 
Age of Cranmer, By the Rev, Richard Cat- 
termole, B.D. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Vol. Il. Part 2. This part will comprise 
numerous papers by the late W. Roscoe, 8. T, 
Coleridge, Dr. Nolan, Colonel Leake. &c. 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, containing 
Letters, &c. on the Doctrines and Philosophy 
of Christianity, and the Distinctive Character 
of the Church of England. 

History of Scotland. By F. P. Tyler. Vol. V 

Sylloge Theologica ; a systematic Collection of 
Tracts in Divinity, for the use of Students in 
the Universities and of the younger Clergy 
revised, and illustrated with Notes. By the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 

Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons of the 
Christian and Ecclesiastical Year. By the 
Rev. James Brewster. 

Practical Advice to a Young Parish Priest. By 
the Rev. J. D. Coleridge. 


PRICES OF THE 


Man as known to us Theologically aud Geologi-. 
cally. By the Rev. Dr. Nares. 

Clavis Homilitica; or, the C lergy man’s Register 
of his Discourses, with reference to the Order 
in which the Holy Scriptures are appointed 
to be read. 


Retzsch, the German Artist, whose Shakspeare 
Illustrations have acquired for him a European 
reputation, has just consigned to English Pub- 
lishers some exquisite designs, which are to 
appear under the title of ‘‘ Retzsch’s Fancies.’’ 

Preparing for Publication, in occasional 8vo, 
vols., Archzeographia : being a series of Pa- 
pers on several Antiquarian and Scientific 
Subjects relating to, or conpvected with, the 
History and Chronology of the Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Chinese, and other 
Ancient Nations ; the Physical History of the 
Universe ; and the Progress of Religion, Civili- 
zation, and Knowledge. Read before the 
Royal Society of Literature, published in 
several periodical Journals, and others not 
before promulgated. Including Memoirs on 
the Hieroglyphic Symbols and the Chronolo- 
gical Machinery of the Inspired Writings; on 
the Hieroglyphic Records and Mythology of 
Egypt, the Destination and Epochs of the 
Pyramids, the Spheres, Zodiacs, and Calendars 
of the Ancients, the Arrow head Inscriptions 
and Monuments of Babylon and Persepolis. 
together with Tests for the solution of several 
Problems in Sacred and Profane History and 
Institutions, and in Science as connected 
with Revelation ; a restoration of the Historical 
Canons of the Proto-chronograplher, Julius 
Africanus ; and other weep ts connected with 
the History of Man and of Nature. By Isaac 
Cullimore, M.R.S.L. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM MARCH 24, To APRIL 24, 1834. 


3 perct. Consols. 





Highest..... 911g  90\, 
sseeeuans 90 solg 
_ = 
Long Anns, x India Stock. | 
Highest.....) 17 }-16th 26014 
Lowest... 16 15-16ths. 258 





Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3 per cent. | New 3'y percent. | i per cent, 1826, 


971 9834 102'¢ 
965; 973) 101% 


Bank Stock. : Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 


32 pm. 


215 54 pm. 
I 28 pm. 


3 46 pm. 


ee ———_— —— + -—- 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 





en ——— 


Price. | Div. 





_— a 
Grand Junction Canal .........| 244 | 12 
Birmingham do............00000. 230 == «12.10 
Liv erpool i. sceeeniananese i 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 84 3.15 
Kennet and Avon do............. 25.10, 1.5 
Rochdale do. ............ sauenttis lis | 4 
Trent and Mersey do.......... | 640 | 32 
Warwick and Birmingham do.' 280 | 14 
Ee S6.10 4 
Wilts and Berks do. ............. 5.10 5 


— —-~—- ----- 


At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, 


——___. 


} 
| Price. | Div. 





Albion Assurance Com..........: 73 3.10 


BIN Gs diccccecexectemierneecent | 11.10 10 
re ae 
Ce6.. cndsiccecctennced HR) ..4 
Imperial Fire do...........+++ coe} 114 | 5.7.6 
London Ship do...........s0000++ 23.10 1 
EMR TOOEE cncctcstoienwisae 53.10 2.5 
St. Katherine’s Dock....... wna i = 


London and Birmingham 16 
Railroad. £15 paid...... 


Liverpool and Manchester do, 198.10 = 9 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Wrrn respect to Reviews, a single word is to be said. It is so painful to give pain unnecessa- 
rily, that as the publication of very dull or even weak books, when they have nothing wrong 
in principle, does no harm to any one but the author, it is often thought the better course to 
pass them sub silentio, than to wound the feelings of perhaps very worthy men by exposing 
them to ridicule. Again, it is very true that, in most cases, the Reviews ina Magazine must 
be very brief, but in most cases also, they are long enough, if they state the object of the book, 
and give a simple opinion on its merits. For example, out of twenty treatises on the 
Evidences, probably not one contains a single original view ; and the only question is, whether 
the matter is ill or well arranged, which can be as well said in three lines as in three pages. 
An author would naturally like to see many pages allotted to his work, but other persons 
have no interest in it. In the leading Reviews, the review of a work is in fact a general 
essay on the subject of it. That, of course, is out of the question in a Magazine. 

The Editor regrets his inability to give insertion to the Paper by Mr. Hamilton on the 
Established Church, from its great length. 

The following are wooed. gy! Presbyter of the church of England,” “A Layman,” 
“ Tarpa,” “ Cler. Vet. Com. Ox.” (The Editor regrets that there will be no space for 
some months for papers on Prophecy. ) “ E. T.,” Tec Tut, ‘ One of the Old School,” “ Re- 
newal, not Reform,” “ Academicus,” “ A. H.,” “ C.S.,”’  Phylax,” (Could Phylax get the 
charities in the other part of Kent?) “A Constant Reader.” © : 

A paper on the Establishment, from the neighbourhood of Stamford, shall be used. It 
ought to have been acknowledged before. 

The Leeds Intelligencer states that 2125/. 17s. 714d. are subscribed to the Infirmary there 
by churchmen, and 5051. 17s. by dissenters. This should be pursued through all the insti- 
tutions there and in other places. 


The following copy of a Parochial or District Petition against the Dissenters’ 
claims, in general circulation, in which some of the necessary reasonings on 
the matter are embodied, has just been sent to the Magazine, and this, with 
the short form given above, will probably supply to all classes of persons 
wishing to petition, suitable modes of effecting their object :— 


TO THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, &e. &e. 


We, the undersigned, beg leave most respectfully to approach your Lordships for the 
purpose of imploring your protection for the national church. We are reluctantly compelled 
to appeal to your Lordships by the very numerous — which have of late been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by dissenters of almost all denominations, complaining 
of the public establishment of religion by law, in some cases directly demanding its subver- 
sion, and in all requiring such relief from certain alleged grievances, as necessarily involve it. 
Firmly believing that, without such an establishment, the blessings and the obligations 
of religion would be soon lost to vast masses of the people, we earnestly call on your Lord- 
ships not to give ear to the prayer of those petitioners who seek its overthrow. We 
unfeignedly deplore the necessity we are under of farther requesting your Lordships to 
withhold from our fellow-subjects any portion of the relief which they desire. We shall 
gladly see every concession made to them which can consist with the existence and the well- 
being of the national church—with the maintenance of the rights of conscience and the rights 
of property. But we are compelled to stop at this point; and, where concession cannot be 
made without manifest peril to these high and paramount objects, it becomes a duty to 
implore your Lordships to resist all concession, and to upheld the national church in the 
possession of those rights and privileges which it enjoys for the public good. 

In this spirit then, my Lords, we shall gladly hail the introduction of a system of 
registration on a basis purely civil, such as may afford security to all classes of our fellow- 
subjects, whilst it removes all feeling of grievance amongst our dissenting brethren. We 
claim for the church, on this head, no right, except that which is inherent in every society, 
of registering such acts as concern its own members and ministers, 

In like manner, although we have a lively dread of the evils likely to arise from the 
public treatment of marriage otherwise than as a religious ordinance of the most sacred 
character, yet, as members of the church of England, we desire for it no power of Pg Sr 
its ministers or its services but for the benefit of those who seek them at its hands. 
And we shall be ready to receive, as a measure of relief to it equally with the dissenters, 
its release from the obligation to take part in the marriages of any others. In the wisdom of 
Parliament, therefore, we unreservedly confide for the enactment of such provisions as may 
preserve from violation the consciences of the ministers and members of the church, and 
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may secure the safe transmission of property in families ; and may ward off, as far as civil 
measures can effect that object, the evils which must arise from affording facilities to the 
formation of hasty and clandestine connexious, or to the ready dissolution of a bond so sacred 
as marriage. 

But, my Lords, the next point is one on which we find it impossible to shew a like spigit ot 
concession, The question of church-rates, we humbly submit to your Lordships, is’a vital 
one, and cannot be yielded without giving up the question of a national establishment 
altogether. This is felt by large portions of the dissenters equally with your present peti- 
tioners, as they have repeatedly stated that it is not by the amount of the levy, but by the 
principle on which is it made, that they are aggrieved, It is indisputable, my Lords, we 
respectfully submit, that church-rates are not a charge on dissenters as such, not even a 
charge on persons at all, but a rent charge upon property itself, (older, by centuries, than 
the title to any estate on which it yr and that, whilst the rights of property are sacred, 
it will be impossible to afford relief to the property held by the dissenter at the expense of an 
increased rate upon the property of the churchman, however advisable it may be to afford the 
dissenter, who may reasonably be somewhat jealous on the subject, satisfaction as to the 
faithful application of money so raised. 

We are compelled, in like manner, to protest against the demand for licence to dissenting 
ministers to officiate in church-yards at the funerals of members of their own sects. The 
church-yards were (with a number of eee too small to deserve notice), given by the 
piety of individuals ; and, no less than the churches themselves, consecrated for the exclusive 
use and practice of the ceremonial of the national church. As dissenters, too, not only may 
have, but actually have their own burial grounds, we cannot conceive that they labour unde: 
any practical grievance ; while the introduction of dissenting ministers into church-yards is, 
not only a serious invasion of our rights, but must obviously cause constant collision and 
farther alienation between churchmen and dissenters. 

Lastly, we feel bound to express our alarm at the claim preferred for the introduction of 
dissenters, as such, into the Universities, a measure which must assuredly have the deplorable 
result of destroying every thing like religious education, We are firmly setminted that 
young men of the same age, under the same circumstances, and often engaged in a contest for 
the same distinctions, cannot be subjected to different courses of discipline, and that 
consequently the permission given to dissenters to withdraw from religious instruction and 
worship must shortly lead, by certain consequence, to the exempting churchmen also 
from the wholesome restraints, and depriving them of the signal blessings of religious 
education, to the deep and bitter regret of every Christian parent. We feel ourselves also 
bound to state that the endowments of the various colleges m_ the Universities were given 
(whether by Romanists or Protestants), for the exclusive use of the national church, and that 
consequently the admission of dissenters to degrees, which would inevitably be followed by 
their participation in these endowments, would be at once to affect the rights of property, by 
altering the intentions of the founders; and the safety of the church, by robbing it of funds 
expressly dedicated to its advancement. 

For these reasons, we earnestly beseech your Lordships to resist the several demands mace 
with respect to the abolition of church-rates, the access to church-yards, and the admission 
of dissenters to the Universities, and to preserve to our church those immunities and privi- 
leges with respect to these important objects, which cannot be taken from it without 
seriously impairing its strength and its wetfare, and thereby inflicting a proportionate injury 
on the country at large. 

And your petitioners &e. Xe. 


A similar petition (mutatis mutandis) may be used to the House of Commons. 

The petition need not be on parchment, and may be sent in covers, with the ends open, to 
any Peer or county or city Member, free of expense, by the General Post. 

One name at least must be on the same paper as the Petition. 


ERRATA IN THE NUMBER FOR MARCH. 


Page 283, line 14, for “gave no other; that T. Beza,”’ read “ gave no other 


that T 
Beza ;" substituting a line of suspension for the semicolon. 





P, 284, topand also at Ll, 19, fo» 


Sectiones rcad Lectiones. P. 285, note, |. 14 from the bottom, for Cor read loc. P. 283, 
1. 8, for corum read locum. ' 

In the CLericat ArrotntmMents, for Predergrast read Prendergast. Mr. Sheepshanks 1s 
elected from Grammar School Pimlico, to Grammar School Coventry. 

In the Parrexments :—W. Cooke, Bromyard V., for Bishop of Hereford, Patron, read 


the Portionists. Joseph Dudley, Marston P. C., read Co. Hereford, Dioc. Hereford—R. 
ot Peneomb, Patron. 


